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PREFACE. 



1 HAVE long tiiou^^lit tliiitr ft man hfts mtt mtm the 
worlil till, besules f<»llnwiinj the l)C!iteii tracks in tlie 
countries of Kurope and Westi^rn Asia, wliich have 
all drawn from the same Hourccs, he has seen and 
realised Iiotli the great civilisation of the Old World 
whicli exists in China, owing nothing to onr sources, 
and the new (lei)arture in Westei-n civiliBation which 
has taken place in a New World, in America, While 
I was in India I was able to make a slioi-t run round 
to Cliina. The cireii instances of a hard- working life 
have not jmiinitted me to fulfil my desire to visit 
America till I accomplished it tliis last autumn. 
Jit^sidea the wish to see America as others liave seen 
it, I had tilso a special desire, for reasons whicii I 
explain, to lean: somtfthing of the present position 
of 'the nigger <piestion ' — a subject on which very 
litth' lias been written in this country, and in regard 
to which I had failed to get uiucli clear information 
of a recent date. F<ir that reason I gave special at- 
tentitm to some of the Southern States, viz., Viigiiiia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and (ieorgia. 

During my tour 1 kept rough noten, but only 1^3 




an aide-memoire to myaelf, and not in a state intended 
for publication. Aiter my return I had occasion to 
visit my constituents in the Kirkcaldy Burghs, and I 
varied the monotony of our ordinary political subjects 
by telling them something of what I had seen in 
America. To go through a group of Scotch burghs 
one hag to make ft good many speeches ; and so it 
happened that on several occasions I went over ground 
connected with or suggested by my American expe- 
riences. I also wrote an article on 'Black and White 
in the Southern States,' which the Editor of the 
'Fortnightly Review' was kind enough to publish. 
Several of ray fi'iends have been so good as to say 
that they have been interested by it, and some of thera 
have added, ' It is only a pity that you did not carry 
the subject a little farther.' Thus encouraged, I have 
thought that some might be glad to see the evidence 
on which my conclusions were founded, as contained 
in my notes. The fact is, too, that though we have 
plenty of books about the Far West and life in the 
Kocky Mountains, and so on, there seem to be very 
few regarding the more accessible parts of the United 
States. I certainly had great difficulty in finding 
such books to guide me in my travels, and was 
obliged to take my information in a great degree 
from that of Mr. Anthony Trollope, written almost a 
quarter of a century back. A Member of Parliament, 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, who recently visited America, 
and who is a very competent observer, has published 
a book of a very interesting character; but it so 
happens that his specialties are different from mine. 




He tella much about mines aad metals, and other 
things, of which I liave no knowledge. 

It has occurred to me, then, that there might be 
room for such a book as I now ofEer, containing much 
of what I have picked up during ray tour in the 
United States. I fancy that my notes may perhaps 
be useful, if only as a sort of guide and handbook to 
othern contemplating a similar tour; and that those 
interested in the position of the colourcd population, 
and tlie political and industrial questions arising out 
of it, may find a good deal which Las not yet been 
given to the public. 

It will be seen tliat I made a very rapid run 
througli the Northern and some of the Western States, 
and saw something of the interior of Illinois and the 
farniei-s of that country ; and then, after visiting Penn- 
sylvania, lialtimore, and Washington, made a more 
careful study of the condition of things in the four 
Soutliern States wliicli I have already mentioned. 

In addition to the Black question I h.ive been 
much interested in the cultivation and handling of 
cotton, which I h.ad also seen in India and Egypt; 
and in the Southern cotton mills, which now rival 
the North in the production of the coarser goods, juat 
aa the mills in oiu" cotton-producing possessions rival 
those of Lancashira There seems to be no doubt that 
both in America and Egypt the yield of cotton to the 
acre is much larger than in India. The bale of which 
I speak is about 4uO lbs. 

My tour was so far cut sliort that I was not able 
to make a little stay in New York and Philadelphia 



in the winter season, as I had hoi»ed ; and I have noi 
had an opportunity of going into the social and polit- 
ical affairs of New England, which I should have 
much liked. That and a great deal more remains for 
another tour, if I should ever be able to accomplish it. 

I have worked up and supplemented the general 
views which I presented in the Kirkcaldy Burghs, 
and submit the whole as 'A Bird's-eye View of the 
United States.' Then I have been permitted to re- 
publish my article on ' Black and White,' and have 
prefaced It with some remarks on our own manage- 
ment of •olom-ed races ia our American and African 
eoloniea I have put into some shape those paits 
of my Journal which I thought might bear publica- 
tion. During the retura voyage I had made notes of 
the Constitutions of some of the States; and, as a 
specimen of the most improved and modem State 
Constitutions, I have appended the principal parts of 
the Constitutions of some States, especially Illinois. 

I left a blank side' in my Journal, on which I have 
sometimes subsequently noted up later experiences 
and corrections, and I have thought it better to 
amalgamate these with the rest, rather than to put 
them separately as notes ; but the effect is to create 
some anachronisms, ae it were; so I have not entered 
the precise dates, but have followed generally the 
order of time, place, and subjects. At the same time 
a journal must necessarJy contain something of an 
olla podt-ida of various and sometimes incongmous 
subjects a good deal mixed together. If it be re- 
marked that on some subjects several repetitions are 



to be found, I reply that this ia the eviJetitJe oti. which 
my conclusions are founded, and that proof of this 
Jdnd necessarily depends on the cumulative testimony 
of various witnesses. 

Things march rapidly, and while I write the Black 
question seems to have assumed a new phase, creat- 
ing great interest in it, owing to the movement of 
large numbers of that race from Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, seeking to escape -from tyranny and ill-usage, 
and to find new homes in Kansas — a State where I 
have mentioned that the negroes seem to be well 
treated, and in the back parts of which a good many 
of them ai-e, I have heard, successfully estsiblislied as 
independent small farnieia There was an outbreak 
of yellow fever, and I did not visit Mississippi and 
Louisiana; but I have several times mentioned the 
former State, as that in which the practice of 'bull- 
dozing,' or bullying the negroes, has most prevailed. 
There were also sevej-e election contests in parts of 
Louisiana, accompanied by much violence; and some 
cases of very unjustifiable lynchings of Negroes were 
reported during my visit. To these things, no doubt, 
the movement is due. I have also mentioned the case 
of a county in Georgia, in which the negi'oes, being 
dissatisfied with their treatment, formed a league 
among themselves to abandon that county and leave 
their persecutors without labour. That, I take it, ia 
exactly what has been done on a larger scale in the 
States of the Lower Mississippi. It is a form of 
strike as a counter-move against Ul-treatment ; and 
under the circumstances tlie move may be a bold 



and effective measure. There 13 nothing so likely to 
bring the landowners to a sense of what they owe 
the negro population, as to make them feel the want 
of it. The only fear is, that these poor people are 
rushing into an independence for which they have 
not the means ; but I gather from the latest accounts 
that the movement is rather striking in its sudden 
and concentrated form, than one which involves a 
very great population. The numbers are said to 
have been somewhat exaggerated. I think it will 
probably be found that it is only the population of 
particular counties or districts, where there has been 
special ill-usage, who have emigrated in mass. If 
the efforts now being made to obtain assistance for 
them in the North should be successful, and tliey 
should be enabled to locate themselves in a temperate 
region in Southern Kansas, the effect may be bene- 
ficial on the whole. At the same time I have expressed 
a strong belief that, in the Southern States, whites 
and blacks are interdependent — neither can do with- 
out the other. I think they themselves have found 
this to be so ; and generally speaking industi'ial ques- 
tions are not the cause of serious dissension. 

It ia the struggle for political power, and the 
question whether the coloured people are to be al- 
lowed to vote freely, which has caused all the trouble. 
The greater the trouble the more necessity for settling 
the question whether real effect is to be given to the 
15th Aj-ticle of Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, providing that the right to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged on account or race or colour. It 




IS notorious tliat in tlie late elections the free exercise 
of that vote has l>een abridged atul destroyed by 
violence and fraud in several Congressional districts. 
These disputed elections must be decided by the 
present Congress. I cannot but think tliat it would 
be good policy on the part of Northern Democrats 
honestly to give up the few seats which have been 
won by the South by means which cannot possibly be 
defended ; and that it is nothing but tlie most evident 
prudence on the part of Southern Democrats to accept 
that solution and be content with the great majority 
and complete control of their States, which they have 
attained, witlioiit iusistiag on an absolutely solid 
South, to which they have no just light, if election 
be free. 

A solution of this kind would involve an even 
balancing of parties, which ■would plainly point to 
compromise; and if there is to l)e compromise surely 
the best plan would l)e to let the President of com- 
promise, Mr. Hayes, sit quietly for another tenu. Mr. 
Hayes pleases neither party, and it is the fashion to 
run him down and call him weak. Yet he is the 
only man Avho has shown some independent will to 
act for the benefit of his country outside the tram- 
mels of party. I cannot but think that the Civil 
Service and other reforms that lie has attempted to 
initiate are well worthy of a trial. No doubt if the 
'man on horsuljack' nnist conic back- -if the South 
must be k(-|»t down by a firm hand, Grant is the in hi 
to do it. Whatever his other qualities, he knows the 
policy he is to carry out, and can be depended on to 



do it firmly without flinching. But if things are to 
be settled by conciliation, and North and South are 
to come together on friendly terms for a new depar- 
ture, then I venture to think that Mr. Hayes is an 
able and good man, whose personal character, manner, 
and surroundings well fit him to carry out such a 
policy. But to mate such a policy possible it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the South should honestly 
accept the IStb Amendment. 

Gbobge Campbell. 
Mas 10> 1879. 
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' A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 

OF 

THE UNITED STATES: 

THE BTTBSTANCE OF A BSRISS Of ADDRE8BE8. 



1 HAVE a strong belief that all of U8 ought to know 
the Americans better than we tlo. They are really 
and trvily our kin. This is not a mere phraae. When 
one goes among them one finds that they are very 
little removed from us after all, and the community 
of language makes intimacy very easy. An inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendship with them must be 
most beneficial to both parties, in order to cultivate 
the arts of peace and material progress, and to avert 
the possibility of misunderstandings which have led, 
and might even yet lead to war between two sister 
countries, than which, in these modem days of 
destruction, nothing can be more awful or more 
teiTible ; but a risk to which we are always exposed 
as long as misunderstandings are possible. It seems 
to me very unfoi-tunate that moat of the popular 
English writers who have described the Americana 
have caricatured tliem ; and that is so not only as 
regards the writers of the past who have suffered 




BIRD S-EYE VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 

from American finance or otherwise, but even th^ 
jKipiiliir writer Anthony Trollope, who ia still among 
us, and who some years ago gave us & description of 
the Aiiieiicans in hia very Vivid and popular manner, 
sofins to me to have done them the greatest injustice^ 
1I(^ seems to make the worst of eveiything ; most of 
their Avays and institutions he condemns to, I thinkj 
an unfair degree ; and you may imagine the spirit in 
wliich lie wrote, when I mention that writing in the 
latter part of the great civil war he condemne, in 
language the most scathing, all who would do any- 
thing so mad and foolish as to emancipate the slaves. 
Tlie only wonder to me ia that after all that has 
passed tlie feeling of the Americans towards us ia ao 
good as it in fact ia They really have ft very kindly 
feeling on their part ; and if there is misunderstanding 
I think it is more due to ignorance and prejudice on 
the part of many people in England, though I hope 
not in Kirkcaldy, which has so much and so benefi- 
cial business with America. It is certainly the case 
that tlie Americans who come to Europe do not feel 
themselves at their ease in England, and consequently 
it happens — a very lamentable fact, I think — that, . 
almost invariably, after spending a few days in the 
countiy and seeing "Windsor, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Abbotsford, they go abroad to the Continent of 
Europe and spend their time and money there. I 
think this should be cured. We should welcome 
them more than we do ; and I would very much uige 
on all of you who can make it out to go and see 
for yourselves in America what kind of people they 
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are. You would very soon find that you are not 
among foreigners tliere, Imt tiniong a people with whom 
you couhl very readily make yonrselvea at home. 

The facilities for getting to America are now very, 
great, and the expense not large. The Atlantic no 
doubt is not the calmest of seas, bnt stout-hearted 
people don't mind that The voyage is now reduced 
to eight days, and tlie steamers are admirable and 
very numei'oue. For those who are prepared to 
travel in an independent way, without servants or 
special luxuries, the cost of travelling in America is 
not excessive, and the comforts are considerable. 
Whatever may be said of the hotels in other re- 
spects, they are veiy convenient for the passing trav- 
eller, and the kindness of American friends to whom 
one is introduced is unbounded. 

For people who require private rooms and ac- 
commodation for servants, and who cannot rough it 
BO far as to get about by the aid of tramways and 
public conveyances only, ti'avelling in America is 
much more difficult and expensive, since the American 
establishments do not afford the same private accom- 
modation as English hotels, or if they do, charge for 
it excessively, and the hack carriages are enormously 
dear. This must be borne in mind if ladies are of 
the party. 

OBlfSBAL FBATURSS OP THE OOVNTBT. 

I will ti'y to give you some little account of the 
country and the people j and first as regards the 
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objects imaiediately apparent to the eye — the cotp- 
mon botany and zoology of the country, I was sur- 
prised to find not nearly so strange as I' expected. 
One has heard so much of the extremely new 
character of the trees and animals of Australasia, 
and other distant countries — of trees without leaves, 
and animals that walk chiefly by the aid of their 
tails— that I hat! expected in America also, so long 
an undiscovered continent, to find numerous sti'ange 
appearances. It really is not so at all. The vegeta- 
tion is curiously like our own. Firs and oaks, and 
other ti'ees, look veiy much like those in Europe, 
and the animals too are not violently unlike. There 
are partridges and birds like grouse, and American 
rabbits not so unlike ours, and other creatm-es very 
familiar to ua. But there is this peculiarity, that, 
although almost all plants and animals are like those 
with us they are never identical. They are always 
similar, but never the same species ; and perhaps it 
is due to the peculiarities of climate that European 
species seem never to have supei-seded those of 
America. For instance, while the European rabbit 
has overrun Australia and New Zealand, it is un- 
known in America, and the small American rabbit — 
something between the rabbit and the hai-e in its 
habits — still holds its place. I am told that in re- 
ality there is a greater difference between the natural 
productions of the country east and west of the 
Rocky Mountains than there is between Europe and 
the Bastiern States. I did not myself go so far aa the 
Rocky Mountains; but till we reach the westei'n 
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part of the American continent, I may. say of the 
States in general, that they are not so mountainous 
or so hilly as Great Britain. The most decided hills 
that one sees are close to the eastern ports, but 
heyond that there is scai-cely anything that can be 
called a mountain. What is called a mountain in 
American language is sometimes a very little hill 
indeed. On the other hand, one is struck by the 
immense quantity of wood all over the country, not 
less in the Southern States than in the North. In 
fact, the Soutliera States are especially woody, and 
it is the quantity of wood that in all the old States 
makes the extension of cultivation somewhat slow 
and difficidt. The, prevailing tree in the south is a 
pine, which veiy much resembles our Scotch fir ; in 
the north, hardwood ti'ees are more pi-evalent. In 
trnth, not a tenth part of the older States is yet 
really cleared and cultivated. There is yet eveiy- 
where room for immense development. The rainfall 
is generally most beneficently arranged, and the gen- 
ei'al character of the land is one of much fertility. 
In this respect, however, I do not think that it has 
upon the whole, or taken on an avei'age, an advan- 
tage over England and the lowlands of Scotland. 
True, some western lands are of extraordinary 
fertility, but there is a great deal that is only 
moderately fertile, and that is the case in regard to 
most of the Eastern States. When we compare the 
country on the whole with England, I think it may 
be said that perhaps it is about on a par— the 
average of the soil is as good, perhaps a little better. 
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In some respects the climate is blighter, bat thd 
wintei's are certainly more severe, and the extremea 
of climate lead to an enormous growth of weeds, 
which makes agriculture in some respects more 
difficult than with us. True, in the west there are 
what are called prairie States, great parts of which 
are free from natural wood ; but it is an entire 
delusion to suppose that magnificent prairies with 
magnificent natural grass are easily available to the 
settler. I travelled considerably west of the Missouri 
in search of such a prairie, and Jiever found one. 
The ground ia all taken up and enclosed, and the 
natural prairie grass — never very good — fails as soon 
as cattle are turned upon it in large nvimbera Hence 
in Illinois and such States the farmers are obliged to 
resort to aHificial grass, just as we do in this part of 
Scotland. 

On the whole, then, taking the country mile for 
mile and acre for acre, I can say that it is about 
equal to but not superior to England ; but then there 
is this vast difEerence, that it is not one England, but 
forty Englanda. Some people seem to have been 
offended by Mr. Gladstone's recent article, when he 
said that the United States, if they kept together, 
must certainly surpass us. It seems to me that Mr. 
Gladstone only spoke a truth which must be self- 
evident, without attributing to the American people 
any great superiority over ourselves, at all events 
over Scotchmen. We are a people a little over 
30,000,000, wlio have no means of extension in our 
own country. We are, as it were, like a hive of bees 
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•winch is constantly sending forth swarma to establish 
other hives elsewhere, but does not itself admit of 
extension; whereas the Americans are already up- 
wards of 40,000,000, perhaps nearly 45,000,000 of 
people who are continually extending themselves 
eveiy day ; they have not one hive but forty hives, 
and these only very partially occupied ; and not only 
do they send their swarms into their own hives, but 
they are continually receiving new swarms from us and 
from others. It follows, as a matter, of course, that 
under sueli circumstances tlie foity hives must surpass 
the one hive in population and production, if only 
they keep together. And we may be very comfort- 
able at home without grudging them their extension. 
In truth, what the Americans suffer from at 
present is too niueli land. They would have better 
settled what they have if tliey had less of it. At one 
time it was supposed tliat soon after passing the 
MisBOui'i they had reached the natural limit in that 
direction, and that the country was then bounded by 
a great rainless tract, marked in the map as the great 
American desei-t; but it has been discovered that 
this is quite a mistake, that the country called desert 
is not desert at all, but very capable of excellent 
cultivation, and especially good for raising wheat 
pnd cattle. The most rapidly developing States in 
the west are those situated in that tract marked as 
desert in the map. In fact, that is the great feature 
of recent American extension, and from these there 
comes a large portion of the wheat and the beef 
■ffjjich to-day renders your food so mijejl cheaper 
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than it has been. Wheat is a plant which thrives in 
a dry climate, and great tracts in the far west are 
now found to be suitable to it, while even where the 
land is too dry or steep for wheat, good grazing is 
still found on the slopes and in the valleys of the 
Bocky Mountains. 

TBB OLIUATE. 

The Americans are accustomed rather to boast of 
their climate, and to compare the brightness of their 
skies with our foggy atmosphere ; but on the other 
hand there is no doubt of this, that they suffer from 
extremes of heat and cold more than we do. The 
heat in summer is excessive in New York. For a 
few weeks in the height of summer I am told that 
it is not an uncommon thing for the thermometer 
to stand at 110', and to be almost as high at night 
as in the daytime. And then the cold in winter is 
veiy severe, and though kept out of houses by stoves 
— not the moat wholesome things in the world — 
much interferes with agricultural and other opera- 
tions. It is generally believed that the effect of this 
climate has been to make the American race perhaps 
keener and brighter, but not so healthy and rosy as 
our people are. The difference in the women espe- 
cially has long been noticed. Still I am bound to 
say I saw a great many men in America who looked 
very robust and well, and might have passed for 
Scotchmen ; and that even some of the ladies are 
T^oyf becoming pretty beefy, as it has been iyreyerently 
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expressed. I say this without detracting from the 
reputation for a somewhat delicate-looking beauty 
which is well deserved by so many of them. The 
great advantage for practical purposes of the American 
climate is the favourable distiibution of the rainfall. 
The rain seems never to fail, and it generally comes 
just when it is most wanted. I believe it is almost 
entirely due to the fortunate distribution of the 
rainfall that the Southern States so completely beat 
countries where labour is infinitely cjiiapw ia the 
production of cotton. The valley of the Mississippi 
has throughout a very full and good supply of rain 
at the i-ight season, and throughout the Union there 
seems to be less trouble from bad weather at harvest 
time than with us. Many crops, maize especially, 
stand out for long till it is convenient to reap them. 
In Califoraia I believe the wheat is left standing for 
weeks without injury. I should tell you here that 
in what I say of America, I usually do not refer to 
the Califomian countries beyond the mountains. I 
did not go there ; but I found that if I remarked 
anything that was wanting in America they always 
Sfiid, 'Ah, you would get that in California.' I have 
no doubt frora what I learned that Califoraia really 
has a difEerent climate — not so hot in summer, nor 
80 cold in winter, but more like that of Southern 
Europe, as shown by its fi'uits and other productions. 
I think one of the most extraordinary things I know, 
as showing the difference between tlie energies- of 
different races, is that tlie Spaniards were actually 
possessed of California for hundreds of years, and 
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never discovered that it was worth anything at all, 
whereas the Americans no sooner got it than they 
made it one of the finest countries in the world. At 
the same time I should say this by way of caution, 
that under the old Spanish grants of land all California 
has been monopolised, and it is not owned by settlers, 
as the other parts of the States. The man who goes 
there most expect to be a labourer rather thau an 
owner of land. 

^ THE BAOEB COMP081NO TUB POPULATION. 

And now I will tell you something about the 
origin and breed, if I may use the expression, of this 
people of America. The foundation of the people- 
that upon which their language and manners are 
based — is almost entirely English, derived in fact 
from the southern counties of England, from which, 
the early settlers oame. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that many of the peculiarities in language an4 
other respects, which we now call American, are really 
old English, or rathgi- old south of England pecu: 
liarities. We Scotch hf(.ve not put a special ScQtch 
impress on any part of the United States, as we have 
in Ireland and other parts qf the world. In Canada 
only dpea one hear very largely the Scottish Iwngu© 
a,^A. find especially Scottish settlements. But although 
none of the United States are specially Scotch there 
is a very large and very valuable infusion of Scotch 
blood tihroughout all of them. I found that an 
jo^n^ei^ ijumber qf t^e best and njost prqniii^ent ifle;( 
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wherever I went claimed Scotch descent, or at least 
a share of Scottish blood. Tlien there is another 
allied breed which is very prominent in almost every 
pirt nf the United States— one of tlie finest races of 
the world — of which we have reason to be proud and 
may well think second only to ourselves, I mean 
the Northern Irish, universally called in America 
Scotcli-Irish, expressing by that term peojile of 
Scotch origin who had settled in Ireland. They have 
emigrated to America in large numbers, and are 
among the best farmers and the best men in every 
way. There is, as you know, a very large Southern- 
Irish element in the States, mostly comparatively 
recent emigrants, of the Catholic religion. A very 
great deal has been said against tliese Irislj in the 
States. I confess I had rather been led to believe 
that they were a rowdy and not veiy pJosi)erous set. 
I have been Agreeably surjirised by what I hiarned 
of them in America. It is true they have not veiy 
much risen to the higher places, iu fact seem com- 
paratively seldom to rise as compared with Scotch or 
Scotch-Irish, except as politicians ; Init they are admir- 
able labourers, and it is almost a proverb in the States 
to Hay that a good workman does as much as an 
Irishman. The railways and other great works of 
the States are almost dependent upon Irish labour. 
And in the cotton mills of the Northern States, which 
now so severely rival Lancashire, I am told that the 
Irish girls work better and are generally pi-eferrcd to 
Americans and Canadians who work ivith them in 
the mills. Although the Irish have aot sUowu that 
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aptitude as pioneers in the settlement of land which 
we might have expected of men so accustomed to 
small farms in Ireland, and do not successfully push 
"west as do Scotchmen or Germans, and although like 
other Americans they may not always be very saving, 
I understand that they are not altogether without 
these good qualities, and that a very large portion of the 
North-Eastern States, from which the pushing and ad- 
venturous Yankees have gone forth to occupy the West, 
have been filled up as they leave by Irishmen taking 
their places. It would be a very curious thing if 
Puritan New England became a Koman Catholic Irish 
colony, while New England goes West to better itself. 
Although the language and everything else in the 
States is English, there is, as you are probably aware, 
a very large proportion of European foreigners, who 
have become naturalised and are becoming Anglicised 
there. The old Dutch of New Yoi-k are not very 
numerous. But one is a]>t to be misled regarding 
the Dutch, foi' it is the American habit to call all 
Germans Dutch, probably the German word deutsch 
having become naturalised. The Germans are a 
numerous and most valuable element in the United 
States. Perhaps, taking them all in all, they are as 
good colonists as any of the races which come from 
these islands. For if they are not so bright and so 
pushing they are more hard-woiking, and saving, and 
more economical ; in fact, they are quite model 
colonists. They settle down on tlie land and work 
with a thriftiness and perseverance which no Scotch- 
men could beat — the women woiking as well as the 
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men; and whether in the east or in the west you 
always find Germans among the best and most numer 
0U8 of tiie small farmers. That is their special voca- 
tion. They are also very numerous among small 
shopkeepers and tradeiu German Jews are now be- 
coming very prominent iu the States. Of late years 
there has been a great emigration of people from 
the Scandinavian coimtries: Swedes and Norwegians, 
and people from Finland and some parts of Russia. 
They confine themselves to the extreme Northern 
States, pushing on to the far north-west; but they 
are admii-able settlers, and a great source of increase 
and improvement to the States to which they go. In 
several parts of the United States there is a consider- 
able old French element which contributes in many 
respects to the brightness of the population and to 
certain branches of enterprise and industry. 

The native Indians have never come to any good ; 
I am afraid they have never been very well managed 
in the States, not so well as in Canada ; at all events 
they are gradually pushed o£E the soil ; only a few 
still remain as pensioners, and they caunot be ac- 
counted as a considerable element in the population. 
On the other hand, the negro race, imported as slaves, 
is now very numerous and very prominent, forming 
about half the population of many of the Southern 
States. We have heard a great many prophecies of 
the terrible things which would hajipen when these 
poor helpless children were set free. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, whom I have mentioned, is one of the most 
lugubj'ious of the prophets. They were to die out 
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or be sent back to Africa, or to be a perpetual incu- 
bus to the white people among whom they lived- I 
have been agj-eeably surprised to find how all this 
has been falsified. Far from dying out they are now 
prospeiing and increasing. They produce that im- 
mense crop of cotton, larger far than any produced 
in slave times, which supplies the mills of the whole 
world. They are capital woi'kei-a at railways and 
other works in the southern climates not fitted for 
white men. They do almost as much work as Irish- 
men. I was told that many of them are becoming 
small independent fanners; and altogether instead 
of being a bui'den they are becoming an important 
class of American citizens. They are ali-eady zealous 
Christiana They have adopted the ways and habits 
of the white meu. They have the rights of citizens, 
and ai-e rapidly being educated. 

I have alluded to the New Englanders of the 
North-Eastern States, and said that very many of 
them have pushed further west. It is in consequence 
of this emigration that the great North -Western 
States are very distinctly marked by a New England 
or Yankee character. Undoubtedly the least fertile 
portion of the United States is New England. The 
only wonder is how the first settlers should ever 
have settled there ; but having taken root there they 
were rewarded for their industry by the acquisition 
of the great countries to the nortlvweat The State 
of New York is a great State ; V)ut its agricultuial 
citizens have abundant room within their own State ; 
and it is rather the City of New York than the State 
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that is so pi'ominent in AmeiicAn politics and com- 
merce. That city 19, in fact, situated in a position 
exti-aordinarily favourable to commerce, and baa far 
outdone all i-ivals. It has & magnificent harbour, 
with a tide jitst enough to keep it clean and sweet, 
and not so much as to render necessary dry docks 
and other elaborate appliances which we require. 
Ships of the largest burden lie alongside the shore 
for miles, and have facilities such as are not found 
in our harbours. Then in the latitude of New York 
there is a natural cleft in the Alleghany Mountains — 
the only cleft which exists fi'ora the Gtilf of Mexico 
to Northern Canada. Through that cleft there is a 
splendid waterway, the Hudson River, and railways 
have been carried alongside of it Thus it is that 
New York has a natui-al advantage which no other 
port possesses. In the country districts of the New 
York State, as in the city, there are still considerable 
remains of the old Dutch element, but nearly Angli- 
cised; the other settlers on the land of all classes, 
both British and foreign, constitute a very large and 
prosperous population of small fanners. Pennsylva- 
nia, again, is a veiy great State, originally founded 
by English Quakers, but in which the German ele- 
ment is now very large. It is, perhaps, the most 
advanced State in the Union, in i-egard to its manu- 
factures and the character of its agriculture. Penn- 
sylvania, too, has very largely colonised the Western 
States. Virginia is an old State, but not so prosper- 
ous. I am afraid most of the Englishmen who have 
taken up land there have not made a particularly 
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good thing of it, except tliose in the hilly coantry t<> 
the west, where splendid cattle are produced. But 
Virginia is, m it were, tlie mother of the Southern 
States. From Virginia people have very largely 
gone southwards to colonise the higher and cooler 
])art9 of the Carolinas, Geoi-gia, and the other 
St)uthern States ; so that in these States, while, as I 
have said, about half the population are negroes, the 
other half are very decent and respectable white 
people, principally small farmers. There has not 
lieen much white immigration there of late years, but 
in the last century a good many Scotchmen went 
there, especially Highlanders. 

THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF TSE SOIL. 

If you look at the map you will see the great 
varieties of latitude and of physical configuration 
which enable the United Statea to produce so many 
things, and so lai'gely to supply the world with food 
and the materials for clothing. Round the Southern 
seaboard, from North Carolina to Texas, and up the 
Mississippi to Arkansas and Missouri, we have a belt 
of States producing by far the largest portion of the 
cotton-supply of Europe. On the lowlands of the 
Carolinas and Georgia lice of fine quality is gi-own ; 
and near the mouths of the Mississippi there are 
great sugar plantations; but these latter articles only 
thrive under protection, and are not exported. There 
has lately been a good deal of talk and fuss about the 
production of sugar from maize-stalks and sorghum, 
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a Chinese millet. Many farmers cultivate patches 
oi the latter ; hut bo far as I could learn, this sugar is 
not likely to come to much— only a sort of molasses 
for domestic use is ordinarily obtained. 

The American tobacco is principally grown in the 
Central States ; still to a large extent in Virginia, biit 
even moi'e iu Kentucky and Tennessee, and farthel" 
west, and now a good deal in Pennsylvania alsoi 

There is some very fine grazing ground in tlie 
Central States, Kentucky, Tennessee, and "West 
Virginia. The blue grass of Kentucky is famous J 
though it is not blue at all, but green, and very like 
our common natural gra^s. Jn the South an Kast> 
Indian grass, known lus ^J)7ioop,' or Snn-grass, has 
been inti-oduced, and jiroves very jn-oductive as a 
permanent grass. In most of the Northern States 
timothy gras.'J, I'ye grass, and clover are largely sown; 
and in some parts further soutli lucerne is a produc- 
;tive ci-op. 

Efforts are being made to reintroduce silk in the 
.S<mth, but it hits lieen tried before, and I doulit if it 
>vill come to nuicli, Tlie tea-]»lant grows very well, 
but it re(]uires too nuicli labour to lie a practical 
culture ill the States. Tliere is too much fi'ost for 
coffee. The Southerners an; trying to grow Bengal 
jute, but U(»thing has come of these exi)ei'iments yet 
Xhey used to cultivate indigo, but it lias quite gone 
,out; Bengal has beaten them in that. And they have 
not attempted to lival (mr Indian opium. Attempts 
are made to produce wine, but I think it is only iu 
California that vineyards are very successful. 
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In tlie Noi-tlien* States, little as one would 
expect it, tlie most valuable product of all la liay, 
cliiefly grown fi-oni artifteial grass. That shows 
how niueh is done for the rearing of flocks. Maize, 
or Indian corn, is an immense production all ovei- 
tlie country. Of this also much is used to feed 
animals. After that comes wheat, the production of 
which has made wheat cheap in our markets, and the 
cultivation of which is so much increasing that it 
may he confidently predicted that, unless we have 
any unhappy quarrel with the United States, which 
(lod forbid, bread never can again be dear in this 
country; for the means of communication are im- 
jiroviiig every day. The production of barley is not 
large, but there is a great abundance of oats. Wheat 
is iiroduced both in the North-Western States, where 
snow covers it in winter, and much further south, 
where the winters are mild. In the intermediate 
■/.iiui'. maize prevails. 

I trust cheap meat is about to be secured to us in 
addition to cheap bread. Already bacon is produced 
in America at an extraordinarily low rate, and the 
jii^Djile of a large number of the States are now de- 
voting immense attention to the production of beef. 
It is not only that great herds come from the western 
gi'iizing grounds of Colorado and Texas, but in the 
s(!ttle<l agricultural countries people are more and 
more giving themselves to cattle-breeding. Tliey im- 
])ort very carefully the finest bulls, and are raising 
the character of their cattle every day. Nothing 
inii)ressed me so much throughout my tour as the 
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great exteiit oi ccmntry, Nortli ami South, East and 
West, in wliit^h the fanners are going into cattle- 
brt'wlinj; for onr market with enthusiasm — one hears 
the talk of beeves everywhere, and the cattle tradt 
is ready to assume enormous proportions. You are 
awaro, too, tliat extraordinary effoi'ts are being made, 
(lay l)y da}', to find improved means of bringing the 
American meat to your doora. An immense number 
of fine steamers are fitting up for the trade in live 
catths wliich is growing ))y leaps and bounds as 
never trade grew Ijefore, I cannot but have some 
sympathy with our farmers, ^vho ai'e, 1 am afraid, 
having rather hard times; but still they have con- 
sideralile advantages in many respects, and must 
more and more devote themselves to supplying ns 
witli milk and butter, to finisliing ofE the education of 
foreign cattle, to turning their farms into a sort of 
nuirket-gardens of high culture. And, without touch- 
ing upon political subjects, I must venture to hope 
that our Government will not be led into any re- 
striction up(ju the importation of cattle, which would 
have the effect of kee])iiig verydearthe butcher's-meat 
consumed by the people of this country. 

ClIAUACTEniSTlCS OP THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

I now proceed to tell you something of the 
characteristics of the Ameiican people — I mean the 
real American, boi'u and bred in the country, as 
distinguislied from tlie foreign element, of wliich 
there is so much. In some things, uo doubt, there 
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are peciiliarities wliicli make them unlike us; but 
in very imiiiy otliei' tilings tliey are like tia And it 
seems to me tliat, after getting over the fii"st surface 
difFerences, tlie likenesses are much more numerous 
and much more ]>rominent than tlie unlikenesaea. 
We have heard of their popular " Yankeeisms," which 
are supposed to give us a fair specimen of the 
American people ; but wliat I found wlien I went 
there \\'as, that the peculiarities of language and other- 
wise which had been lield out to us as " Yankeeisms " 
really almost exhaust all that there is of American 
peculiarity. These ' Yankeeisms ' of our literature are 
not specimens of what is l)ehind, but are in themselves 
neai'Iy the whole of the features in which the people 
differ from lis. In their general style, in their man- 
ners, and in their language they are in a very marked 
degree British, and not foreign. 

In regard to language especially I was really 
surpiised to find how little difference there is, aud 
how much their idioms and everything else are 
thoroughly English. It is a curious thing, but it 
seems to me that the only people who talk very 
American indeed are the higher class of people, and 
especially the ladies — the sort of fine ladies one sees 
in foreign hotels on the Continent of Europe, 
Peihaps the truth is that these people are the oldest 
Americans, mIio have brought down most completely 
the ])rovincial jieculiaritiea which they earned with 
them from certain parts of Old England or established 
among themselves in the early days of American 
aettlement. It may well be that these have beeji 
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hauded down among tlie richer classes, whei'eas 
ainong the lower classes, intermixed so much as 
they have been with new arrivals, the language has 
assumed a sort of cosmopolitan English character, 
I found that in many parts of the States the common 
laljouring man used language which I could not dis- 
tinguish from that of a tolerably educated man of the 
same class in these islands. I might have been in 
doubt what county he came from, but if he did not 
happen to iise a few peculiar American phrases I 
should not have known that he was not a Britisher. 
It was not only that my ear became accustomed to 
the American intonation, for I constantly found, 
again, that when I met ladies of the more well-to-do 
classes the ' Yankee ' peculiarities came out as pro- 
minently as ever. Of the body of the people I think 
it may be said that their language is English — a 
little better than that used in any county of Eng- 
land. 

The hotels are certainly a very peculiar American 
institution. Mr. Anthony Trollope hits them ofE 
very well. Although he does make the worst of 
things, I am .not prepared to say that there is not 
much ti'uth in his description of the hotels. I have 
said that they are extremely convenient for the 
passing traveller ; but as residences in the way many 
Americans use them I do not know that I should 
care for them. It sti'uck me as cuiious, in regard 
to hotels and some other things, that, inventive and 
progressive as the Americans are, there is in these 
things a sort of dead level of uniformity al)ont them,. 
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Whei-pver you go in all these; vast States the hotels 
aie almost all on the same plan. ! So are the railway 
carriages, and so are some other things.. There does 
not exist either the cosy, comfortable English hotel 
or the foreign cafe. There is nothing in New York 
or anywhere else, so far as I saW) like the Boulevards 
in Continental cities. But there is everywhere the 
universal American hotel, the lower hall of which la 
a kind of place of assembly for all the world? or at all 
events all the male world. That public life in the 
hotel hall is what the American men seem to like 
best. The reading-rooms and other public apartments 
are not veiy comfortable ; but the barber's shop 
attached to every American hotel is luxurious. I do 
agree with Mr. Tj'ollope in denouncing as the most 
horrible place in the world the ladies' room, which is 
always the stifEest, baiest, and most uncomfortably 
gorgeous place that it is possible to conceive — not a 
book or a newspaper oi a domestic comfort of any 
kind — a place into which a stranger can hardly dare 
to enter, unless he be a man of iron nerves ; and if he 
does enter cannot make himself comfortable in any 
sort of way. It seems very strange that, with the ex- 
perience of Continental travelling which the Americana 
have, after seeing the nice, comfortable drawing-rooms 
in Swiss and other hotels, they won't condescend to 
introduce something of the kind into their own. 
Then in their mode of feeding the Americans are 
certainly peculiar, and their ways are quite different 
fioin our ways. You never see such a thing as an 
Eni^li.'^h joint or an English diiih put upon the table. 
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Nor, on the other hand, have you well-cooked dishes 
handed round in the French style. They have » 
style of their own, which is, that your meal is served 
in a large nuinl»er of cui ious oval little dishes, which 
are put before you all mixed up together, witliout the 
smallest regard to tiine or tide, or hotness, or coldness, 

'or anything el«e; and especially you have to this 
day what Mr. Trollope vividly describes, a waiter who 
utauds over you as a sort of taskmaster, and makes 
you eat your meal, not at your convenience but at his. 
I do think it is a very great pity that the founders 
of the American Kei)ublic did not introduce a little 

• Scotch cookery among their early inatitutione. I am 
very happy to say that more recent reforms have 
introduced one excellent Scotch ft)od which we are 
too mucli inclined to discard oni-selves. I mean oat- 
meal porridgft. They generally give creaio with it — 
a very commendable arrangement. In truth, I could 
have eaten oatmeal j»orridge in the States with great 
satisfaction, if I had not felt insulted by the constant 
practice there of calling it ' Irish oatmeal.' The 
Ameiicans themselves seem to have a partiality to 
live upon oysters, which are there produced in enor- 
mous quantity, and I believe of excellent cj^uality, for 
I do not eat them myself. Their l)eef is generally 
good, but not always well cooked; the mutton not 
■good. They have a most delightful variety of 
different kinds of bread, not only of wheat Imt of 
njaize, corn, bnckwlieat, and other things. Tliey 
drink a very great deal of tea and coffee, and a great 
deal of excellent milk; but what ia unpardonable, 
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considering the excellent dairy facilities which they 
have, the butter is always salt and bad. When I 
speak of tea or cofEee, however, I should say that 
coffee is the principal drink of the States, and is 
generally very well made. Tea is comparatively quite 
rare, and is almost always very badly made. I shall 
notice separately in connection with the drink qii""- iij 
tion the, to us, extraordinary absence of wine and 
other liquors from theii' meals. 

The railway carriages are another American insti- 
tution which are quite different from ouiu They are 
very long and heavy conveyances, with entrances only 
from the ends, and seats ranged along each side. There 
seems to be no objection on principle to a variety of 
classes. On all the chief railways of the Northern 
States there are drawing-room cars, which practically 
take the place of first-class carriages. But the ordi- 
nary American i-ailway carriage, which is the only car- 
riage without distinction of class on a large proportion 
of railways, is such that it may be generally said that 
all are second-class. In these travelling in America 
ie somewhat cheaper than travelling first-class in this 
country ; and so far as ray experience goes there is 
generally an entire absence of any rough and lowdy 
element, such as some have supposed must result from 
an amalgamation of classes. I am inclined to think 
the people who most suffer from the American system 
are those who tiavel third-class in this countiy. For 
them there is no clieap third-class, and consec^nently 
for them travelling is much dearer than in this 
country. There seem to be no railway portere in 




America. People manage themselves and take care 
of themselves, ami the I'uihvays run throujjii the 
middle of streets and towns withont any fencing. I 
asked, ' Are people nut constantly run down and 
killed ? ' Tlie answer I got was, 'Tliey sometimes are ; 
but they learn to take care of tliemselves.' For 
travelling at night there are the Pullman cai-a, or 
other cars in the style of the Pullman. But here, too, 
it struck me, there was a too extreme uniformity 
and great .absence of variety. The cars are very 
gorgeous and not very conifortablu^sometinies very 
cmwded and much overheated. Tlie great steamers 
which run on protected waters and rivers are, I think, 
the most comfortable institutions in tlie way of 
travelling that exist in America or in any other 
country. 

If you want to have an idea of the general state of 
society which exists in America I w<ml(l put it to yon 
in this way — if in this counti-y you were to kill off all 
the Country gentlemen, with all tlieir wives and fami- 
lies, and make the farmers the owners of the land 
which they till, you would have something which yon 
could hardly distinguish from America. American 
towns are very much like English towns. The social 
arrangements of Kirkcaldy are very like the social 
arrangements of an American country to^vn. But there 
is this great difference, in the outward aspect, that in an 
American town of this size you would have very large 
and very broad streets, lined with trees ; and very nice 
villa-like houses, probaldy on the whole better than 
our houses. In that respect the American town is a 
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better and a nicer place than our towns — in dry 
weather, at any rate. But when it coiues to rain, as 
the streets are all unpaved, they are exceedingly 
muddy. I have said that the country gentlemen ele- 
ment is altogether wanting; but the j)lutocrat8, the 
monej' people, are quite as strong in America as in this j 
country — perhaps stronger ; that is socially, and in — _ 
everything not regulated by tlie first princi])les of the 
American Constitution and system — these they cannot 
get over. In all other matters tlie plutocrats, it seems 
to me, rule the country even more than they do here. 
The rich people rule the press, and the jiress rules 
the country. I am afraid that is a good deal the case 
in most parts of the civilised world. 

There is a popular idea that the Americans are so 
civilised that they object to marriage, and that for in- 
crease of the population the Americans must depend, 
not upon themselves, but upon the foreigners. 1 be- 
lieve that this is quite a Hbel. The peculiar sects 
of which we hear so much are but a drop among the 
population. I myself saw none of them, but 1 did 
see a great many people who did not belong to these 
peculiar sects, and my decided impiesaion is that tlie 
Americans mairy earlier and trust to their wits to 
■support a family more than we do; that they have 
large and rapid families, just such as we have ; and 
there is not the least danger that tlie American 
population will die oiit. In nothing, I think, does 
Mr. Trollope so nmuh libel the Americans as in the 
most odious character which be attributes to the 
average middle-class woman of America. He seems 
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to depict her as a kind of hideous Jezebel who in- 
vades tramway-cars and other public places, turns 
men out of their seats in the most audacious and 
unfeeling manner, and asserts women's rights with 
the most entire disregard to the rights of unhappy 
males. Perhaps Mr. Trollope's denunciations have 
had some effect in working a reform, but all I can say 
is that I saw nothing whatever of the kind. Where 
a car is crowded men will generally give seats to 
women, just as they do on the Metropolitan Railway 
in London, but I never saw anything more than this. 
On the contrary, it seemed to me that the nunc 
purely American of the American wotuen — those Avlio 
are not accustomed to spend money in an ostentatious 
way in Europe, and to over-dress and over-peacock 
there — are very nice people indeed. It is the 'Daisy 
Millers,' and the Daisy Millers' mammas, who to some 
extent have given the AmeHcan women a bad name. 
See them at home, and they seem to me among the 
nicest of their sex. The American girls are certainly 
more independent than our girls are. They think 
. it a i-eproach if they cannot be trusted to go with a 
young man either to a church or a theati'e. I won't say 
whether that is better or worse than our system; 
but I do admire the independence of the Aiiievican 
girls in helping themselves by useful employments. In 
this respect I hope many of our girls are following 
their example, Ladies of a class who would not like 
to go out as school teachers and telegi-aph clerk-s 
among us do so quite freely in America. I think the 
last school I was in before I came to Kirkcaldy was a 
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black school for little negro children in the Southern 
States, taught by a young white Northern lady, whom 
we should think almost superior to that sort of work. 
I aui sure our women liave much to learn from the 
American women in the matter, of helping others and 
helping themselves. 

As to the men, I liked their style and maiinei-s. 
Generally speaking, there was comparatively little of 
the Yankee about them. I heard a story of my 
friend Mr. Holmes, the Member for Paisley, who 
made a tour in the United States, and when he got 
to Chicago he was very auxious to see a typical 
American, with his slouched hat, big boots, belt with 
revolver stuck it, and so on. tie could not find 
one for a long time. At last he found a man who 
exactly came up to his idea; and entering into con- 
versation with him, he said, ' Have you been long 
here!' ' Na,' was the answer, ' I'am jist a month 
frae (ilasca'.' Perhaps the men too have been some- 
what affected by English criticism. At all events, 
it is now the case that in their conduct they are 
exceedingly quiet and orderly, and only spit to a 
moderate extent. In fact, as regards smoking and 
everything of that kind, tlie American rules are niuch 
more strict than ours. Mr. TroUope denounces tlie 
lower class of American men as rude and barbarous 
in the extieme. For my part, I can say I found 
them quite the contrary. Whenever I had occasion, 
to talk to any of them I was generally impressed with, 
their civility, intelligence, and education. One thing 
particularly stiuck me, and that was the (juiet mA 



orderly character of their political meetings, I may 
almost say the dullness of them, for I think they 
were somewhat too quiet. They never interrupt a 
speaJcer, but always let him say out his say without 
the smallest hindrance, however distasteful his ideas 
may be to some of them. When I said that some- 
times they ai'e very orderly, to the point of dullness, 
I might illustrate that by telling you of an American 
I)olitician whom I met. He had been up attending a 
political meeting at a country town. I said, ' How 
did you get on?' 'Oh,' he replied, 'exceedingly 
well ; I gave them three solid horn's of it, and they 
were as quiet as if they had been in church.' Upon 
the whole, my impression of the Americans is this, 
that in point of energy and enterprise they are 
rather above the average Britisher, but not above 
the average Scotchman — about, I may say, equal to 
an average Scotchman. They are certainly very 
pushing and go-ahead people; but then if they make 
a great deal of money they also spend it veiy quickly 
— there is no doubt that they are inclined to be extra- 
vtigant. 

Everyone who goes to Amei'ica is very inuch 
struck by the respect for law which prevails there. 
They are, in fact, au extremely law-abiding people; 
and since their great war, having learned by experi 
ence how horrible war is, they have come thi'ough 
great trials and difficulties with wondei"ful avoid- 
^ce of irritation and injurious conflict I know no 
people in the world who accept defeat in so thor- 
oughly good-humoured a way; and in this respect I 
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think that the tone and temper of the people of the 
Soiithei'n States is very highly to be praised. 

There is an idea prevalent in this country that 
in regard to many questions of social science, the 
management of prisons and such like matters, the 
Americans have gone far ahead of ourselves. I did 
not go very minutely into these matters, for I had 
not time, but so far as I could learn I failed to £nd 
that they are much ahead of us. I heard quite as 
many complaints of prison management in America 
as ever I did in this countiy, and I doubt very much 
ivhether their sanitary and other improvements ai"e 
greatly superior to ours. I am inclined to believe 
that Edinburgh and Glasgow have done quite as 
much in the way of social science progress as any 
American town. 

I was specially interested in the condition of the 
Southern States, and I spent a good deal of my time 
there. They have no doubt suffered fi'om war in a 
pecuniary way as well as by losing all the flower of 
the population ; but they have a good heart, and are 
doing well. This subject, however, is a special one, 
which I shall probably take occasion to explain in 
another shape, for it is scai-cely possible to doso now. 

I do not know that there is anything very special 
in the larger American cities, except the trees in the 
streets which I have mentioned, and the strictly rec- 
tangular character in their arrangement which leads to 
the numbering of the streets in the way you have often 
heard. There is one institution in New York which 
sti'uck me as verv successful, and that is the elevated 
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railways just opened. Inateatl of destroying the 
narrower streets, full of traffic, by laying tramways 
in them, they leave the streets for the ordinary traffic, 
and cany the railway on elevated girders above the 
heads of the people and the carts. That seems to be 
successfully done in New York, and I hope to see it 
done in London also. The Elevated Railway is quite 
a new institution in New York — only started in the 
last few months ; bnt throughout all the towns the 
tramwaj-car is a most universal and successful insti- 
tutioiL The whole population use the tram-cars ; in 
most places there are comparatively few private car- 
riages, and cabs are always dear. 

My complaint of the American cities is that they 
are too big — that is to say, too many people come to 
the towns who had much better go and work in the 
country. I was almost tempted to say that, among 
the Americans, for every man who really works with 
his bands there seems to be two who seek to live 
by speculating upon him — especially by insuring his 
life — that seems to be the great business now to 
which retired generals, governors, and other great men 
devote themselves. It seemed to me that Washing- 
ton is the pleasantest and best of American cities. 
Mr. Trollope describes it in very horrible terms, but 
it has certainly been very much improved since those 
days, and appeared to me to be a charmiug place. 
Boston, as you may have heard, is a delightfully 
English-looking place. Chicago and those new ci- 
ties seem to have been overdone and to be much too 
Urge. 

» ............ , 
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It i« always very easy to see the cities of America; 
everybody expects you to see the cities ; but it is much 
more tllflicult to see the country. Railways there 
are in abundance, and wherever there is a railway you 
can go, but there is an extreme want of good roads. 
The Americans seem to have skipped over that stage 
in human progress and to have gone direct from no . 
I'oads to I'ailways. If you want to hire a trap to 
drive ten miles into the country you will find it 
scarcely possible to get such a thing. But the 
Americans themselves have, for country use, most 
admirable private vehicles — infinitely lighter than our 
cai'riages, quite as lasting, and every way superior; 
and I cannot imagine why we don't take a leaf out of 
their book in this respect. Whenever you are with 
friends they are always ready to diive you over the 
country with their fast-trotting horses and light liug- 
gies — admirable both horses and buggies are. That 
is the only way in which you can see America, To 
my view no man has seen America who merely goes 
from town to town, and does not see the country in 
the w-ay I have described, for the real backbone of the 
population of America consists of the small farmers 
who cover the country. The American Government 
have been exceedingly wise in the provisions which 
they have made against land-jobbing. Land is not 
appropriated in immense blocks by the early settlera, 
an in most of our colonies. The amount which each 
man is allowed to take up is restricted to that which 
he can beneficially farm ; and under the homestead 
law every man \vho settles in the country is entitled 




to a farm of tliis kind. I believe it is upon this sys- 
tem that the true greatness of America is founded. 

Much, too, is due to the system of free education 
which has prevailed in tlie common schools of the 
Nortli for the last two or three generations. Not 
only is this so in New Kngland, but the New 
linglandei's, taking their ideas to the West, have 
developed the system still more completely in the 
Western States. For instance, in Illinois it is re- 
quired by law that there should be a school evei-y 
two miles at least. A certain proportion of the 
laud in every township is always set apart for the 
maintenance of schools. The State maintains not 
only primary schools but also high schools in number 
sufficient to meet the demand for higher instnaction ; 
and even, in some places, agricultural colleges and 
such special institutions. Tlie luiiversities and col- 
leges for general education of tiie highest class of 
all are the only institutions not included in the 
general system of free public instruction ; but there 
are many excellent universities, some of which have 
large endowments, wliile some have received some 
public aid inider local arrangements. In addition to 
endowments the cost of piililic education is met, first, 
by a rate upon land, and, second, by a poll-tax upon 
the people. By these means sufficient funds ai-e 
provided in the Niu'tliern States; but in the South 
the funds are very deficient, though the system has 
been more or less introduced there also. There are a 
good many grumblers in America, as there are with lis 
— a good many peoi)le who complain of the highness of 
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the rates, and who say that they should not be taxed 
to teach a labourer's daughter to play upon the piaflo.' 
Now, about the piano I won't say whether I agre^ 
with them — perhaps I am rather heretical on musical 
Bubjeccs; but I am impressed with the belief, ndt 
only that we should make education as cheap and 
free as possible to the pOorer classes, but also that 
the public may fairly do something for the middle 
and higher education, bdth in view of the fact that 
the middle classes pay largely to the education rates, 
and that a ladder may be provided by which the poor 
may mount upwards. In America the children of 
the well-to-do classes, merchants and professional men 
and such like, habitually attend the public schools, 
girls as well as hoys; indeed, the higher schools are 
iniich more used by girls than by boys, for the boys 
g<i early into business, while the girls continue their 
education. I did not find the character of the higher 
education to be so much reformed as I should have 
oxpected. There is still a good deal of Latin and 
Greek taught ; and there is not so universal a system 
of instruction in the useful sciences as I looked for ; 
liut much is done in special colleges, and impi-ove- 
nients are being effected which, no doubt, will soon 
become general. 

Meantime I think it may be said that the Amer- 
icans owe their great success in certain branches 
of mechanical manufacture to their own ingenuity 
and enei'gy, rather than to any public system of 
technical instruction. They certainly are marvel- 
lously clever as inventors. They have a patent 
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law, ami consider it to lie much better than ours. 
They exnininfi and test patents hefove they are paased, 
and have a great patent show at Washington. I am 
not qiialifieil to tell you anything of their nianii- 
faeturing processps, and indeed was not on this oc- 
casion Ling enough in the North-Eastem States and 
cities to see much of these tilings ; but they are readily 
accessible to any of you who choose to go there. The 
Americans certainly show immense energy in all 
mercantile and mannfactnring operations, and leave 
no stone unturned to develop the resources of the 
country. 

I have often oeen asked, 'How about American 
rascality ? Are people there worse than our direct- 
ore ? ' I can only say that I think they are about 
the same. The fact is that American law is entirely 
founded on English law, and the safeguanls against 
ne^v-fashioned I'ascallty offered by a law designed 
only to meet a rascality which is not new-fashioned 
are about as great in America as in this country — as 
great, I think, but not greater. Tliere is a great deal 
of mercantile rascality there as well as hero; but I 
have heard it said that some peojde are rather jealous 
of the directors of the Glasgow Bank for having done 
n ' bigger thing ' than they have d<me. As is the case 
with us, a great many fraudulent peojde escape the 
punishment which they merit ; aiul there have l)een 
some gi'eat scandals, not only in joint-stock afFairs 
but in niunici])al affairs. I think, however, tliat we 
must not judge of tin; American iieojde by what has 
taken place iu the New York Municipality; that is, 
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1 believe, exceptional. Most of tiieir towns are aa 
Well managed as oui's. My impression is that when 
tliey do take fraudulent people in hand they are 
more thorough in their proceedings than we some- 
times are, and that a more adequate punishment is 
sometimes dealt out. 



PROTECTION AND liBOlPBOCITY. 

In these days of commercial distress and pro- 
pliecies of down-going you will probably expect nie to 
say a word about free trade and reciprocity and such 
like matters ; for whereas in this country we have been 
for a good many years the upholders of free trade, in 
America I have been among a people who have become 
the strenuous upholders of protectionist doctrines. 
Tliey protect eveiything and everybody, and if there 
are any objectors they silence them by giving them 
protection too ; so that the protection of one thing 
leads to a dozen others. I am no expert in commercial 
matters, and cannot pretend to sit in judgment where 
doctoi's disagree. I am, also, no rabid ' political eco- 
nomist,' if I may so express it, I do not treat the 
dogmas of political economists as if they were emana- 
tions from on high ; and I also am not one of those 
people who think that when Englishmen differ from 
the rest of the world Englishmen must necessarily 
J)e in the right. I cannot say whether there are any 
circumstances in which a certain amount of protection 
really might be beneficial, in the sense in which a 
glass cover is beneficial iu certain stages of a grow'ng 




plant ; but of this I am sure, that if there are any euch 
uses of protection, very great abuses, much t*xceeding 
the uses, speedily supervene. It is hard to jiersuade 
people in America that they have not greatly ben- 
efited by protection. They point to the e.xtensiou 
and improvement of their manufactures. I nevtT 
admitted that that was due to protection; but that 
there has been a vast improvement in America withini 
the last few years no man can doubt. On the other- 
hand, one sees at every turn great evils resulting fronn 
the abuse of protection — one of the iui©8t prominent- 
I can mention l)eing tlie American shipping trade', 
which has l)een absolutely anitihilated by protection. 
Only yesterday I read an account of the carrying 
trade in China, which, when I was round there a 
few yeare ago, ^vas very largely carried in American 
ships; but now American shipping lias nlmost dis- 
appeared from that trade, because the Americans 
will neither allow the materials for shipbuilding to 
be impoi-ted without an enormous duty being placed 
upon them, nor will they allow an American citizen 
to l)ring a ready-made ship from the Clyde. 

Some of the protectionist duties are quite useless, 
as tliey act in an almost prohiljitory way on tilings 
nt)t produced in America. And some seem of a wan- 
tonly injui'ious character, as, for instance, a very high 
duty on quinine, so much wanted as a remedy for 
the prevalent ' fever and chills ' of America. I think 
no one denies that the details of the tariff should be 
j-eformed. 

Then I have no doubt that tlie system of protection 
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iViUoweil in the United States does in many wayS 
enhance the cost of living, both directly, by enhancing 
the price of commodities, and indirectlyj by pandering 
to that disposition to prefer high gains and lavish 
expenditure to moderate gains and careful expendi' 
tnre, which is the bane of the country. Our people 
are open to the I'eproach, often levelled against them, 
that if they make more they spend more and save 
less than the people of some other countries ; but in 
this respect the Americans, or at any rate large 
classes of Americans, much exceed them. The cry 
there is always for great profits and high wages, but 
economy of living is not studied. One notices in the 
smallest things how much more the distributors are 
allowed to appropriate than with us. You can't buy 
a two-cent paper in the street for less than five cents ; 
and in a country where apples are so abundant that 
you may almost pick them up for nothing they are 
retailed in the towns dearer than in London. 

Not only is the system of protection popularised 
by its univei'sality, but no doubt people get used to, 
and do not fully realise, any indirect impost The 
excuse for the Indian salt duty of 2,000 per cent. 
is that ]eople get accustomed to it. So it is that 
the Americans hardly realise the burdens which thejr 
bear. They argue that theirs is not a narrow pro- 
tection, since their country is so large and contains 
so many States, with varying climates, peoples, and 
industries, that there is within the limits of the Union 
abundantly active competition, afEording ample stimu- 
lus to progress. They i-ely on the I'ecent enormoua 
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improvement of their luannfaetiires as sliowiiig tlie 
aucceas of their system. When one comes to j)arti- 
culars, too, it is somewhat difficult to mnke out a 
strong case against them. Tlie daily wants of tiie 
ordinary population are food, ]iouse.s clotliiiig, and 
Buch luxuries as tea and cofEee, spirita and tulmcco. 
Now, food and the materials for houses are certainly 
cheaper in America than with us ; the taxes on 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco are lighter than oui's; 
tea and cofEee ai-e free. Even as reganls clothing I 
was so constantly assured as to l)e almost persuadt'<I 
that their cotton goods — especially what are calh^d 
'doni£8tica^ — are as cheap as and better than ouis ; 
and though woollen goods are dearer, tlmy say that the 
lower class of woollens, made all over the States fi-oiii 
native wool, and a class of mixed goods, niucli used 
by the Southern and Western i>o|)ulationa, are not 
materially dearer. It is in the better deserii)tinn of 
clothing used by the upper olassea, the tiner woollens 
and silks, and all ladies' clothing, that there is an 
enormous difference — the eost of these in America is 
nearly double, and peoi)le who go to Europe aliiKwt 
pay the expenses of the tiij) by saving in the stock 
of i>ersonal clothes they bi'lng from thence and get 
through the Custom House free of duty. As I'tigards 
^linens the Americans are beliind, and I hope even 
: protection will not enable them to dispense with 
(Kirkcaldy goods. Iron and steel arc a good deal 
: dearer than in England ; ))ut when we throw in the 
■ cost of carrii^e, «fec., the difEtirence is not so great. 
' Jt ueeiuB to be conceded that the classes employed in 

i 
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tliis branch of industry in the States have ali'eady suf- 
fered so much from bad times, and are so dangerous, 
tliat it would not be possible to establisU free trade 
in the iron trade till times are more prosperoua The 
Americans certainly possess magnificent coalfields and 
immense deposits of iron, and they are advancing, 
greatly in the manufacture. I aiu afraid our irons 
masters will never obtain that market again. The 
anthracite coal, of which we have heard so much, isi 
confined to certain very limited localities in one part' 
of Pennsylvania ; but throughout vast tracts in 
Pennsylvania and other Eastern States, and again in 
the Western States, the fields of mft coal are almost 
unlimited. 

There is no denying that in some departments 
the ingenuity of the Americans has enabled them to 
I'ival us in foreign markets to some degree, notwith- 
standing the greater dearness of some of their materials. 
I believe it is the fact that they have been exporting 
railway engines, not only to Russia, but to our own 
Australian colonies ; their agricultural implements are 
now sent all over the world; and even their watches 
are exported to the Continent of Europe — to countries 
hitherto su])plled by the Swi«a. On the other hand, 
our Shefiield goods, such as knives and scissors, cannot 
be rivalled in America, and hold their own there in "" 
s])ite of protection. 

There is little hope that the Americans will soot^ 
adopt free trade principles, unless, indeed, they con- 
tinue their present rapid improvement in manufactures 
sp far fts to become a large exporting; people. Then 
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no doubt it will suit theii- bo(>k, and tlit^y will become 
free traders. Their idea is to raise tlit^ir enterprise 
iu the hothouse atmoai)liere of protection at lionie 
uatil it gets bo large and strong that they may knock 
away the glass and let it spread over tlie outer world. 
Whether they will accomplish that, time only will 
show; but I am quite sure that tlie people of this 
country should not give iu to them. Tliough free 
traders as such now liardly exist in America, there is 
in some parts of the country a feeling that a tariff 
more designed for revenue miglit lie the means of 
relieving the several States of the internal revenue 
system of which they cnm})]ain as beijig botli ex- 
pensive and harassing. I heard a Virginian complain 
that the tobacco duty raised on the manufacture tliere 
makes the internal taxation of the State heaviei- than 
that of other and richer States; and the Southern 
highlanders of the Alleglianies say tliat they would 
get on very well if it were not for tlie ^-lokinhij block- 
ade^ which interferes with their honest industry in 
that article. It is likely enough tliat the tariff may 
be modified to get rid of some useless and injuiious re- 
strictions, and to increase the customs revenue to some 
degree, hut free trade there will not be for tJie present. 
There still remains the reciprocity {luestioii. It 
is said, and I myself have no doubt it is true, that if 
»I1 nations would accept free trade, aii<l all barriera 
were broken down, it would !>« best for all jiarties; 
but then, some peojile add, since alnu^st all other 
, nations do imi)ose heavy jirotective duties, ' Would 
" it not be well foj- us to impose ipoderate duties, siicli, 
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at all events, as to equal the taxes which are paid 
by our own manufacturers, the workmen who live in 
this country and produce their goods at home ? ' Here 
also I will not pretend to decide upon grounds of po- 
litical economy; but I put this practical question to 
you, 'if you admit that doctrine, what goods would 
you tax on their import into this country ? ' I don't 
myself see what you could tax. We export manufac- 
tures, and we import food and the raw materials for 
manufacture; and because America taxes your manu- 
factures would you tax the food of the people — the 
wheat, the beef, and the bacon which come fi'om 
America? It is imposailile; the people would not 
submit to anything of the kind. Then, would you 
tax the raw materials of your manufactures? You 
know very well that that would be cutting your own 
throat. Aud so I bring it to this, what would you tax ? 
There might be a few luxuries which it might be I'ight 
enough to tax, but practically there is no great trade 
which you could tax; and it is on that ground I say 
that reciprocity is a mere theory, and not a practical 
question. Then some people recommend restriction of 
production as the remedy. That seems to me also to 
be a most suicidal system. True, in times of i^lHia: ^^ 
pei'ity and excessive trade it may be well to say to " ^ 
capitalists, 'Take care; don't overdo it; don't try to 
make more money than the trade will justify; don't 
run uj> wages to a point at which they cannot he main- 
tained.' But when you come to hard times and bad 
trade it seems to me that capitalists will be ready 
enough to contract ; ftiid as couti'actiou of production 
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means contraction of employment for tlie workpeople, 
it is tlie worst possible thiug for tlicin. I Lave seen a 
good deal of many countries, and I arii quite con- 
vinced of this, that the only eliauce of our iiiaintaiii- 
ing our supremacy is, that we should do that which 
we have done in the past, namely, make our goods as 
many, as cheap, and as duiable as possible, and try 
to undei-sell all foreign comiti'ies in wliat we may call 
the neutral markets of the woi'ld ; that is, the coun- 
tides which do not manufacture for themselves. There 
are still quite enough of them to maintain our trade, 
and we may still live, if we can occupy them and beat 
the protectionists. We shall have to look sharp to (h) 
even this. The Americans have not yet very seriously 
rivalled us iu foreign markets, but tliey have begun to 
do it to a small extent; and we shall not keep thciii 
out unless we can undersell them, and undersell tlieni 
without deteriorating the ipiality of Bntisli goods. 
We must produce good ai'ticles in enormous quanti- 
ties, and cheaper than anyone else, if we are to re- 
main ahead of the rest of the workl. 

THE DRINK QUESTION. 

Of all the questions afBecting the low-Teuton coun- 
tries I think none is really so important an tlie drink 
question, and 1 paid a good deal of attention to it wlieu 
I was in America. 1 was not in Maine, and did not go 
into the well-worn question of the Maine Liquor Law ; 
but I noticed theordinary practice in the States through 
which I travelled, and found it pretty uniform. 
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Tbe iirat thlug that I noticed in travelling waa 
the remarkable feature in the American meals, that 
people drink no alcoholic liquors at all; it seems to 
■be contrary to their haljitf, aud I may almost say to 
good morals and good luannei's, to do so — in public at 
least In a great American hotel, where you meet 
hundreds of people, you will ])robably riot see one 
who takes anything stronger than tea and coffee with 
his meals ; or if you do he is a foreigner. They drink 
a great deal of milk and such innocent things, but 
neither beer, nor wine, nor spirits. Wine is very dear, 
and that may be one reason why it is not seen. 

I know it is said, ' AIi, that is all very well, but 
the men go and drink afterwards at the bara' Some 
of them do so, but I am bound to say that I was 
exceedingly surprised to find how little frequented 
these bars are. If yon want first-class American 
drinks you must go to the cdfiiB on the Boulevards of 
Paris — for you won't get them in America. That is 
my experience. In some parts of the countiy it is a 
common form of civility to invite a friend or a 
stranger to 'take a drink' and to treat him at the 
bar ; and there are some men's evening parties at 
which wine is introduced, but one does not see much 
of this kind of thing. 

Among the people at large the public and evi- 
dent drinking is, I think, less than with us, and if a 
good deal is consumed it is done in a more tlecent 
kind of way. I have not been able to compare the 
statistics exactly with respect to the amount of drink 
consumed. A great deal of whisky, no doubt, is 
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drunk ; Imt the reveniie tlerivoil from alcoliolic liq- 
iioi's is not so large as iti this country, ami it cer- 
tainly is tlie case that one sees much leas drunken- 
ness. I am tohl that this is very nineli due to the 
climate. People say that wliereas in Scotland some 
Scotchmen with strong constitutions ilnnk a good 
deal of whisky all their lives and die in their beds at 
eighty — not many of them, I believe — a man cainiot 
possibly do that kind of tiling in America. lie 
would be killed in a very short time. Thus neces- 
sity bef^ets a certain moderation. I am told that 
there is nowhere in America the state of things said 
to prevail iu some English jilaces, where a large 
proportion of some chisses arc so drunk upon a Sun- 
day that they take Monday to recover, and don't re- 
tm-n to Avoi'k till Tuesday. Ilowevei-, I hoi)e that is 
an exaggeration. There is a Sunday-closing law 
almost everywhere, with no exception for ioiid fide 
travellers or anyone else. It is more or less strictly 
observed l)y the natives, and certainly a stranger can 
get nothing, I was myself reformed in conseijuenee 
in a very fortunate manner. I used to think a little 
whisky-and- water good to make me slee[) ; ))ut not 
V)eing able to get it on Sundays, anil finding that I 
slept quite as well, I did without it on other days 
too, to my gi'eat benefit. 

I fear the drink question is not one which can be 
very effectually dealt with by law in the present state 
of feeling. We must always have greatt-r reliance 
upon moral and social means. One result of what I 
ihare seen and experienced in America is to make inu 
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believe that it is much better to go in for total abati- 
nence than temperauce. It seems to me that drink is 
like gambling, it ia very easy to abstain altogether ; 
abstinence does no harm, and very soon one does 
not feel the want of it. But if you drink in modera- 
tion it is like gambling in moderation — you are very 
apt to go on. Some people ai'e not much tempted to 
excess, but some constitutions are tempted, and they 
do go on to excess. The Americans have found out 
this, and no doubt it is for this reason that it has 
become so much the practice of the better classes 
among them to abstain altogether. I must say, 
then, that my advice to those in this country who 
are sincerely anxious to cure their less restrained " 
fellow-countrymen of bad habits is, that they should 
rather show au example of abstinence than simply 
preach temperance to theirneighbours and try to cur- 
tail the public-houses. People never do have very 
much influence who do not practise what they preach. 
My strong belief is that if the well-to-do classes, the 
moral, religious, and evangelical classes, were to 
banish wine from their tables and take to milk, they 
might with much greater advantage and effect try 
to put down the public-houses of the poorer classes. 
Then, as regards legislation on the subject, a man 
who becomes convinced of that which he had believed 
before becomes very thoroughly convinced indeed, 
and that is pretty much the case with me on this 
drink question. I have been always inclined to sus- 
pect that the matter should be dealt with in a way 
which has not many advocates in this country, and I 
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Lave been agreeably siirprisetl to fiiiil tliat in Atiiciica 
the practice is actually that towhicli my own opinion 
Jnclinetl. I believe that it is a very gi-eat mistake 
to deal with the matter simply by limiting the num- 
ber of public-houses, because the result is to create 
a monopoly and vested interest in tliose public-liouses 
which remain. I should say that in this nuitter 
there has been a kind of alliance between those who 
serve God and those who serve Maininon — between 
the good people who wish to put down public- 
houses and the piildic-house keej>ers wlio do not wish 
any more houses to compete with them. Thus the 
worshippers of God and the worahijipers of Mammon, 
being united, have been so strong tliat they hjive 
can'ied everything before them, and the result is that 
a great monopoly interest has been created. Now, 1 
entirely admit that iu rural places wliere there never 
has been a public-house it is a very great evil thiit 
one should be set up, and that there should be some 
local power of veto on it; )mt, on the other hand, I 
believe that if you have half a dozen ])ublic-Ii(>uses 
in a street, no reason exists why two or three more 
should not be allo^ved, if, in the way of free trade, they 
are established. On the contrary, it is the exintcfuco 
of a valuable monojioly on the })art of tlu; restricted 
number of houses which makes practically imi»os- 
sible any public action whatever — whether the pro- 
hibition of sales, the Gothenburg system, or anything 
else. I think the first step towards any great measurt' 
of reform is to niakt; the trade free, i)aradox as that 
may seem; for when you have al)olisbed inonopolieji 
4 ' 
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and vested rights which have no right to be, you are 
then free to act in the public interest. This is the 
view taken by the Americans. The laws of different 
States aie different — I cannot answer for all — but I 
inqnired in .several, and in none of them did I find 
that there was that disgraceful and demoralising con- 
test for licenses which takes place to such an excessive 
degree in England, and to some degree in Scotland 
too. In places ^vhere the sale is permitted at all 
there is no privilege, all the citizens being treated 
eipially ; the manufacture is taxed, the sale is taxed, 
licenses to sell are very heavily taxed ; but any man 
of good character, who submits to the I'ules and keeps 
the rules, gets the license under a regular system, 
without making it a matter of canvassing, or argu- 
mentation by lawyers. On the other hand, in certain 
localities the sale of spirituous liquors is prohibited, 
not mei'ely tlie retail in public-houses, but all sales 
whatever ; and that seems to me a much more logical 
process. I nevei* could reconcile myself to closing 
the poor man's club and leaving open the shops 
where the bettei' classes or any other class may sup- 
ply themselves with liquor to consume at home; nor 
could I see any reason for giving one grocer a license 
aud prohibiting another. If you prohibit at all, I 
think you should prohibit all. The Americans have 
not got Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Permissive Bill. I 
could not ascertain very exactly the reason for the 
course ivhich they take, but in many different States 
thoy follow the same course, which is tins — that when 
there is a very strong wish to prohibit the sale of 
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to the gi^od old-fiisliioiied Clmrehea, or perliapa in 
many casus I should say to an ohl-fashioned Congrega- 
tional Bystem, for there seems to be a great disposition 
to Congregationalism in the United States. TheEpis- ■ 
co])aIian3 are but a small minority. The most impor- 
tant sects are the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists; but it seems to me that in America there is 
much inclination among religious sects which do not 
differ in essentials to come together on common ground. 
Tiie Young Men's Christian Associations — which are, 
I l)eli(;vo, unseetarian — are widely spread in the coun- 
try, and do excellent -work. The number of Irish 
wlio go to America is so gi'eat that, added to a num- 
ber f)f Southern Germans, they make a considei-able 
Catholic population. But I do not think tliat that re- 
ligion is suited to the genius of the people of America, 
wliite or black. The Catholics do not make progi-esa. 
Tho blacks do not at all accept them. In tligir own 
way these blacks are an exceedingly religious Chria- 
tian people ; but it strikes me as a sad thing that the 
black and the white Churches are now entirely sepa- 
rated from one another. Tlie blacks have now every- 
where act up black preachers, who do not preach at all 
badly. Their congregations sing exceedingly well, 
and they are more in earnest than most white people. 
Although, as I have said, one sees very little of 
the very new-fangled religions, there are a good many 
divisions and subdivisions of the old sects in difEer- 
(dit ]iai"ts of the cx>unti'y. In the great hotels in the 
cities of the interior one sees a bo.ird with a list of 
tlie various Churches, and they are certainly pretty 



numerous. However, one recognises most of them. 
The only prevalent sect (esj>eciallj' in the West) 
wliioli struck nie as novel was one called sim]>ly 
' Christians,' or sometimes ' Campbell ites,' having been 
founded by a Campbell. They claim to be unsec- 
tarian Cliristians. I thought I should like to belong 
to that ]iei'3uasion. 

I was anxious to know Iiow people get on in Amer- 
ica without an Established Church — whether they 
ai-e the worse for that \vant. AVe liave all been a gi'CKl 
deal e.\-ei-eised on that subject. I have had much 
difficulty ill making up my mind on it. I have had 
an old affection for the Scotch Establishment which I 
cannot very easily surrender. It is not that I have 
had any high-flying ideas about the union of Church 
and State and the advantage of clotliing the Church 
in purple and fine linen, and making her a ruler of 
men; I l)elieve that nothing could be more contraiy 
to the Spirit of Christianity, nothing worse for the 
Church or worse for the State than that ; and if 1 had 
any do:d>t about that, what I have seen on the Con- 
tinent of Europe has quite solved all those doubts. 
But I have thought, and I think still, that if we were 
all of one religion it migiit be much better to combine 
to maintain a common minister jiaid by i-ates — and 
teinds or tithes are nothing Ijut an old form of rates 
— ^j'ust as we find it better to maintain a common 
school by rates — rather than allow ministers to dejKtnd 
upon the bounty of their congregations, and esjiecially 
of the richer among their congregations. We in 
Scotland seem to have satisfied ourselves that this is 
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Ilii^ })i'-it anil uiDst t'(Hnioiiiical system in regard to 

iS'dw, foriiiurly, in Aiiimca, tbe people took very 
iiiucli till! viow wliit'li I Imve indicated — the original 
New Eniflaiiik'VM did establish their ministers in the 
way which 1 have nnjiitioiied ; they did not leave 
tlicii- siijiimit to individual zeal, but, being generally 
in t-acli settlement of one persuasion, they rated them- 
selves fui- the i)Ur]ii)se; and in tnith that was exactly 
what was dcuie, by the early Reformers in Scotland. 
■J'hat -wnfi a system Avhich was very successful for a 
very loTig puiiod ; and if circumstances had not 
eliaiiyed I think no one would have sought to change 
it. But eii'cunistances have clianged— have changed 
in America, and have clianged in Scotland; and, 
(l^ving to the jjiogress of modern thought and modern 
freedom, it has cojiie-to pass that the people in New 
England are not all of one sect of religion, and the 
])eo])lt; of Scotland are not all of one sect. There ia 
a division among the people on religious subjects, 
and that division is not unattended with considerable 
jealousy and I'ivjilry, and, I am afraid I must say, 
sometimes some bad feeling. Now, in America, as 
soon as it was found that people Avei-e no longer 
unanimous, but ttiat there was considerable division, 
the course they took was to abolish all State aid to 
all Churcliea, and to let every sect make their o^vn 
arrangi^ments with r(!gard to their i-eligious establish- 
nu^iits. I have \\-atcIied this sul)ject Avith very great 
interest. In order to ascertain how this system 
worked I made it my duty to see whether the itt- 




tei%sts of religion suffered, or ^vliether any other 
evils bad attended the free syHtein in Ameriea. 1 
was entirely satisfied that religion liad in no degree 
SufBeied ; on tlie contrary, the people of Anienca are 
to tlie full as religious as any people in the world 
— as religious as the people of Scotland, and that is 
saying a great deal. Not only is this so in the old 
settled States of New England, New York, and Penn- 
Bylvania, l)ut I found — I confess somewhat to my sui"' 
pi'ise — that it is so also in the Western and Southern 
Statea We liave an idea that in the West people ai'e 
rather rough, and I had lialf-expeeted to find that 
after a certain point they had left a good deal of their 
religion behind them, bnt it leally is not so. In St. 
Louis and Kansas, in tlie West, and Carolina and 
Georgia, in the South, they are very deeoi'ous and 
religious people, with abundance of churches. The 
only dra^vback is that, ag with us, there ai'e some- 
times three or four different churches, when one 
would suffice, if people would only all agree to go to 
it; but as they don't agree I don't see that any great 
harm comes from their having separate cliurches — 
though I am not without hope that, as liberal feelings 
progress, they may agree, and unite on the original 
simple pi-inciples of Christianity, getting rid of theo- 
logical dogmas and difficulties. 

Well, then, if religion does not suffer in America 
for want of Establishments, I am ipiite sure that 
peace and good-will greatly benefit. I was immensely 
struck by the entiie elimination of religion fi'oni jiol- 
iticB in that country, and the absolute want of any 
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inclination to bate one's neighbour on account of re- 
ligion. Every man does as to him seema best, and 
no other man hates him, woriies him, or avoids his 
society on that account. Politically and socially 
America is not divided by religious cliques. Politics 
have no streak of religion in them ; a man lives as 
he likes, without being troubled by his neighbour; 
and dies as he likes, without his neighbour inquiring 
to what persuasion lie Ijelonged. I confess, then, I 
now feel that I should like to see religion separated 
from politics. I should be glad to see that done in 
this country, when it can be done without creating 
an amount of disturbance and bad blood, which 
would make the cure worse than tlie disease. But I 
also feel this, that tlie existing Establishment in Scot- 
land is the least ofEensive religious establishment in 
the world, and is not an overwhelming evil. I can 
perfectly well sleep in my bed witli the knowledge 
that the Church of Scotland still exists. I dare say 
the day is not very far distant when the thing may 
be done without the great change and great evils 
which some people seem to apprehend. I met a dig- 
nitary of the English Church in Canada — a CJnu-ch 
which was disestablished by our countryman, Lord 
Elgin — and, I said to him, 'How do you get on in 
your disestablislied character ? ' ' Well,' he said, ' we 
did not like it at all at first ; we thought ourselves 
vciy ill-used ; but now we have come to like it, and 
are quite convinced that it is best Formerly there 
Avas great jealoiisyand dislike of us on account of our 
position; now all that has passed away. Everyone 



is most friemlJy. We weru tliscsbiUIislmd im liberal 
terms ; we have done the bewt avc cau for ourselves, 
and we gut on very well iudecd.' 

TUE POLirjOAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES 

I cniiiiot ]>roporly explain to yoii in a few worda 
the political syHtem of the United States, mir can I 
quite compare the C<»ngresr» with our I'arliiiineiit. 
The functions of the two bodies are really tpute dif- 
ferent. As I have already said, the United Ktates 
ai-e not one country, but forty countries, and llie civil, 
criminal, and domestic laws of all sorts do not .■i])i)er- 
tain to the central authority, l)ut to the Re])!irate 
States, each liavnig its own laws. Till one visits the 
country perhaiis one hardly realises liow conijilelely 
this is the case. Neither in reganl to marriage and 
inheritance, or the ])unisluiient of crimes, or the niaii- 
agement of railways, or anytliing eLse, is tliere any 
general law whatever ; tin! laws of eacli State are 
matle by the separate Legislature of that Statt^ Con- 
sequently, the Congress of tlie United States, liaving 
nothing to do with these things, is confined to the 
few functions which tlie Constitution vests in it, and 
which are, in fact, mainly Iniancial; for it is neces- 
eavy to raise a sufficient revenue to sup|iorfc the army 
and navy, and diplomatic service, and to pay the in- 
tercstof the debt. Tlie necessity of raising a customs 
revenue involves the qucfition of the Tarilt and tiie 
whole question of free trade or ])rotection, which thus 
comes before Congress. The coinage and currency are 
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common to all the States, and are managed by Con- 
gress, wLicli lias also established common patent and 
copynght laws. It has power to establish a general 
bankruptcy law, and did pass a temporary law of the 
kind after the war, but it has expired, and there is 
none now. The Post-office is almost the only institu- 
tion beyond these which is common to all the States. 
I should mention, however, that, in connection with 
foreign commerce and the customs revenue, the United . 
States undertake tlie charge of the principal harbours 
and the great rivers, and the expenditure connected 
with them — a circiimstance which gives rise to a good 
deal of rivalry of local interests, and to considerable 
opportunities for exercising influence by means of the 
public purse. 

The revenue of the United States is mainly de- 
rived from three sources : the sea-customs and two 
great internal taxes, that on spirituous liq^uors and 
that on tobacco. 

The laws of all the States, except the old French 
colony of Louisiana, are based on the common law of 
England, to which reference is constantly made, al- 
though a great and varying body of statute law has 
been built up over it in the various States. Still 
very much of the old English system remains, and 
one is surprised to find old English institutions, which 
have been swept away, modified, or threatened in 
England, still surviving in most of the States. The 
reason is that some of the oldest of the English legal 
institutions and maxims, such as the grand jury, 
trial by jury in all cases indiscriminately (civil as 




well as criminal), unanimity of tlie jury, the nun-ex- 
examination of the aceufscd, and such like, have liecn 
preserved in the American Oonstitutioiis, which are 
considei-ed to be much more sju-red tliaii ordinary 
laws. The United States liave a written (.'(Uistitu- 
tion, and each State has its Ctui^titntion. Tlie State 
Constitutions have been revised and clianged pretty 
often by special Conventions cnipuwercd to do so, 
but that of the United States has bf^'ii veiy litth; 
changed — in fact, never roviwed, only addi'd to at rare 
intervals; and as all the subordinate Constitutions 
must fit into that of the United States, a certain 
amount of sameness and continuity of old niaxini.s is 
preserved. These Constitutions, too, make, the situa- 
tion different from ours; fur the Constitutions are, 
as it were, above the laws, and tlio judl;(^'J, havinj^^ tin; 
power to interpret the Constitutions, may and often 
do declare laws illegal ; so that Coui,'ress and the Stjile 
Assemblies are not so omnipotent as our FarlianK'iit. 
Although no State laws nor even those of (.Con- 
gress can violate the United States Coustitntion, <'jicli 
State is recognised as a sovereign ])o\ver, and does 
not admit that any judicial trilmnal can enforce judg- 
ments against it. For instance, liy the United States 
Constitution no law can be passed impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts, and any attempt to tain]>er Ity law 
with State debts is at once set asiih;; but wh(;n, as is 
now the case in some States, the people find thf^m- 
selves unable to pay, the Legislature simply fails to 
make provision for ]»aynieiit, and there arc no means. 
of enfoi'cing claims. 
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I think a great many people 'in this country have 
the idea that the Americans have generally reduced 
their law to regular codes, but this is quite a mistake. 
Something has been dooe in that direction in New 
York and, I rather think, something iu Louisiana; 
but, generally speaking, the laws are just as in Kng- 
land — common law plus the statutes. But there is a 
very useful system of digesting the laws common in 
America. Every few years the statute law is revised 
and reprinted by some competent man, and after ex- 
amination the volume is passed by the Legislature 
and issued by autlioi'ity. These very useful volunies 
are called Hevised Codes, but they are only collections 
of unrepealed laws. There is the Revised Code of tlie 
United States and the Revised Code of almost every 
State. These volumes are certainly a great conven- 
ience — almost a necessity where people, having far- 
extended dealings or the management of great enter- 
prises, have to do with a number of States with differ- 
ent laws. I very much wish our law could be put iu 
as popular a form. We particularly want that in 
Scotland, for the Scotch law seems to be a sealed book 
to everyone but a lawyer. 

Before going farther I will mention a few points, 
common both to the general Government and to the 
particular States, in which the American political 
system differs from ours. 

The Americans have no Ministries dependent on 
Parliament, and going in and out as they possess or 
lose the confidence of Parliament. Great executive 
power is vested iu the President of the United Statea 
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and in the Goveniors of the particular States, wlio 
are elected by the peoi)le (directly or indirectly), for 
fixed terms of four or two years, and lioltl oi^ce for 
their tei'm, whether they agree with tlioir Legislature 
or whether they do not. The Ministers (if not simi- 
larly elected, as they are in most States) are the 
nominees of the President or Governor, cannot sit 
in the Legislature, and are altogether free from Par- 
liamentary control. Thus the Executive is not the 
creature of Parliament, but an altogether independ- 
ent power. Ti'ue, both powers are derived fioni tlie 
same sources, but then it often ha]>i)ens that an 
Executive elected at one date atid in one way is 
ojiposed to a legislative majority elected at another 
date. There are always two Houses of the Legis- 
lature. As in the United States so in each State 
there is a Senate as well as an Assembly. Tlie lat- 
ter in some degi'ee cori'esj>ouds to our House of Com- 
mons, but the Senate is very difBerent from our 
House of Lords. The State Senate is elected by the 
people, the United States Senators by the Legisla- 
tive body of each State ; the members of the Senate 
hold office for longer periods — for fouroi' si.\ years — 
and besides an equal power in the L<^gislature Inive 
a considei'able control ovei* the Executive in regard 
to high appointments and some other niatteis. Thus 
the position of a Senator is one of much po^vcr 
and dignity, and i? much sought after. I understand 
that the place of a United States Senator elected for 
six years (and eligible for re-election), with a con- 
(dderable salary and a good deal of jiower and 
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patronage, is generally preferred to that of Governor 
of a Stata 

Every State determines for itself the question of 
the franchise and the qnalifieation of electors. Uni- 
versal suffrage is no part of the Constitution of the 
United States, and in fact, till a comparatively recent 
date, was by no means the general rule. It is only 
provided that the members of the United States Con- 
gress shall be returned by the same constituency as 
the most popular branch of tlie Legislature of the 
State I'eturning the members. In practice, however, 
manhood suffrage has come to be the common 
nile, the only exception which I noticed being in 
Massachusetts, where there is still an educational 
franchise. No man can vote unless he can read and 
write, and when I was there the Irishmen were being 
' coached up ' to enable them to vote for General 
Butler. 

Woman suffrage does not find much favor in 
America ; there is nothing of the kind in any of the 
old settled States, and, so far as I could gather, any 
agitators for it were even less successful than with 
us. In some of the far-Westei-n Territories, however, 
something of the kind has been tried, and I came 
across an enthusiastic gentleman from the Territoiy 
of Wyoming, up in the Rocky Mountains, where, it 
seems, all political distinctions between the sexes have 
been abolished, and women are eligible to all public 
offices. He wanted to convert the othtT States to 
that system, and told of a case in ^hioh a husband 
ftud wife went to tlie poll against one anothey as jivftl 



candidates without the slightest disturbanco of their 
domestic harmony and good feoling. I confess, liow- 
ever, that I was not convinced of the advantage of 
the system, nor are the American people. They show 
by their practice that women may have many privi- 
leges, and even usefidly practise many professions, 
without seeking political power, or at all events with- 
out obtaining it. 

You have all heard of the caucus system whicli 
prevails in America in regard to elections; that is, 
before going to the poll each party decides within 
itself who is to be its candidate. In fact, this system 
seems to have become almost universal. Everywhere 
there are what ai-e called the ' primary ' elections — 
i. A, the unofficial elections within the party, Ijcforo 
the real election — and these j)rimary elections are 
often conducted with at lea*t as much heat and 
bitterness as the real election, sometimes much 
more so. There are various modes of arranging tlio 
caucus : sometimes the primary election is in the 
form of a ballot by the voters of the party to elect 
the candidate direct, but generally they elect de- 
legates, who meet in caucus and elect the canili- 
dates; and it is among these caucus delegates that 
jobbery and trickery is 8ai<l often to prevail, the more 
as, these elections being unknown to the law, abuses 
cannot be controlled by the law and the Courts. 
People are generally very nuicli alive to the evils of 
their own system, and I certainly heard in America 
more abuse of the caucus system than praise of it, 
Xi was said that the best man was often ousted ifl 
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tlie caucus by a eystem of jobbery and underhand 
management, and that maoy independent men much 
preferred an appeal to the constituencies direct. I 
confess I was not able in my short visit to get to 
the bottom of the subject or to make up my mind 
about it 

A general election took place while I was in 
America, and I noticed that in several States there 
were a good many ' Independent ' candidates, who set 
at defiance the caucuses and went in against their 
nominees; and they not unfrequently won. This 
was the more practicable, because at present parties 
in America are in a very peculiar position. There 
are, as with us, two parties who have long existed 
under different names, and have for a good many 
yeai'8 been known as Republicans and Democrats, 
But I failed to identify these two parties with our 
Liberals and Conservativea At one time they were 
a good deal ranged on the question of Centralisation 
versus State-rights, the Republicans representing what 
we might call the Imperialist party, and the Demo- 
crats the State-rights party; now that question has 
been fought out and settled (as regards the claims 
of the Southern States and the institution of slavery), 
and it has nearly ceased to have practical impor- 
tance. It so happens that on the questions of the 
present day — the Tariff, the Currency, and some 
others — each of the regular parties is divided within 
itself, and it seems inevitable that there must be a 
new deal. It will, I should say, be a very good 
thing if it is so, for in some things the system of 




party government ia carried mnch furtlier than with 
us, eapecially as regards apjiointiiients ti> offices wliieU 
we call permanent and treat as such. A ciiatoni lias 
sprung up in modern times of turning out all tlie 
officials when there is a change in the Executive 
Government, and putting in the men of tlie incoming 
party. And to this' has been added a horrilile sys- 
tem of raising a regular tax by u tariff levied on 
the salaries of all officials, towards defraying the 
election expenses of the i>arty ; for I am sorry to say 
that the practice of spending money on elections is 
grooving rapidly — follo^ving our evil exami)le. The 
subordinate office-holders under this syskuu become 
the principal election agents, and political sti'uggles 
become to a great degree a contest between I'ival 
factions of placemen and would-be placemen to a 
much greater degree than with us. Tlie greatness of 
this evil is felt and acknowledged. But there is an 
extreme difficulty in getting rid of it when once in- 
ti"oduced, because, one party having put in all tluar 
own men, it would require superhuman virtue in the 
other party to leave them permanently in possession. 
The thing can only be settled by a compromise, which 
the present President is anxious to effect, and a new 
deal of parties will be the best opportunity for it. 
At present parties in Congress are so evenly balanced 
that it is very difficult to put the placeman question 
out of sight. 

The same division of parties is carried into many of 
the State elections, and into some of the municipal elec- 
tions in the great cities. But I was happy to observe 
5 
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thiit in other States the divisions are on othei" queations 
ftnd other lines than the mere struggle between Re- 
l>ublican3 and Democrats, and I hope that this is a 
sign that a better state of things may be arrived at. 

I specially remarked two things as giving to 
Anlerican legislators a character different from our 
inembers of Parliament- 
First, tliey are all paid. This payment chiefly 
affects tlie members of Congress. They receive a 
handsonae salary of 1,000^. per annum each— mem- 
bei's of the Senate and Assembly equally — for their 
attendance during a portion of the year ; so that 
each Congressman is a regular salaried placeman. 
The members of the State Legislatures, on the other 
hand, only receive a moderate daily allowance for 
their expenses during the time of their actual attend- 
ance, which in very many States is only once in two 
years ; and tliey can hardly make much by the trans- 
action; so that they are not placemen in the same 
sense, and not so much professional politicians. 

Second, it is a very important practical feature in 
the situation that in most cases Ameiican Legislatm-es 
do not meet, like our Pai'liainent, in a great social 
and commercial capital, where the great and grand 
and rich gather together for other purposes, and 
wlieie fashionable swells and millionaire plutocrats 
are equally ready to add M.P. to their names, in one 
pliase of their lives, and to migrate, in another, to a 
higher if not better place in the Upper House. Aa 
you know, the United States Congress meets at 
Washington, which is in no sense a commercial city, 




and had no social attractions, but was founded aa a 
political centre only. Conaideiable amenities liave 
lately been created thei-e, })ut it can never be a capital 
in the sense of any great Kuroi)cau cajiital, and peojde 
go their neither foi" pleasure nor for private business, 
but for political business only. So it is in most of 
the States. The Legislatures meet in rural towns, in 
a central position, not in tlie commercial capitals — for 
instance, the Legislature of New York at Albany, 
that of Pennsylvania at Ilarrisburg, that of Illinois 
at Spi'ingfield, and so on. Boston is the only great 
city that came under my observation in whicli a 
State Legislature meets. Richmond, in Virginia, has 
now grown into a considerable town, but is scarcely 
a great city ; and in most other States very secondary 
places have been selected. Consequently a man who 
goes to a United States Legislature goes either for 
love of coimtry or for love of place and po^^''er, not 
for social privileges ; and when he does go he goes to 
work, not to give to legislation the time he can spare 
from other avocations. 

It is this cliaracter and position! of the members 
that rendei-s i)Ossible the feature which most dis- 
tinguishes tlie Avorking of the American Legislatures 
from our own, viz., that most of tlie work is done in 
great committees, which jtnictically amount to the 
House sitting sinmltaneously in several separate 
divisions at the same time. All the membei-s having 
come in as working men of business, and having 
nothing else to do, are able to devote themselves 
regularly and systematicall}' to woi'k of this kind in 
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a way that would not be possible to many of our 
miieli -occupied or lightly-occupied members, who can 
only give to legislation occasional parts of eveninga, 
or, if they do sit on special committees, attend or stay 
away an they please. 

The work which with us is done by the whole 
House being in America threshed out and settled in 
these committees, is in most' cases accepted by the 
IbMise at large without much further discussion. 
Tliis is especially the case in the State Legislatures, 
the majority of which meet, as I have said, only once 
in two yeai-s, and the sitting of which is generally 
limited by the^ Constitution to a moderate period — 
.sometimes as little as fifty or sixty days, and generally 
not more than three or four months. Yet it seemed 
to me, looking over the volumes of the legislation of 
each session in several different States^ that they get 
through quite as much legislation as our Parliament, 
and ray imjjression of the system is altogether favour- 
able. 

The word 'politician' is used in a bad sense in 
America, as applied to people who make politics a 
profession, and are skilled in the arts of 'wire-pulling ' 
and such practices. In this country you certainly do 
not offend a man, or even a woman, if you say, ' I 
believe you are a great politician?' But if you say 
that in the States, the pei'son you address fires up an-d 
assures yon he is nothing of the kind. I think this 
use of the word is what has given rise to the idea, so 
prevalent in this coun^, that none of the best men 
in the States willji*'''''''^ything to do with politics, 

/' 



and leave that to inferior persona ; l)ut it seemed to 
me that the fact is not really so. It may be true aa 
regartls a gooil many plutocrats in New York ami 
elsewhere, who can make more money in the great 
cities than by serving their country in out-of-tlie-way 
places ; and in New York (only, I think, in that city) 
there is springing up a claaa ivho live on realised 
wealth, and whose young men affect the jcwi-eKse 
do7-ee — drive four-in-hands, and so on. But it seemed 
to me that the great majority of tiie ))eflt Americiana, 
while disclaiming the character of 'politicians' in 
the American sense, take finite as much iTiterest in 
politics as Englishmen do. Indeed, so far from the 
mass of educated people abstaining from politics, it ia 
proverbial that there is an extraordinary craving for 
office ; that is, principally local office. All offices are 
elective, and elections are continually going on. 'llie 
salai-ies are not large, but it is genei'ally said that as 
soon as a boy ceases to jilay at marbles he begins to 
aspire to office. No doubt, for reasons which I have 
already given, a good many men sueli as would in 
this country accejit a seat in Parliament cannot or 
will not go into Congress at Wajshington ; but many 
other good men of business, such as do not Iiei-e get 
into Parliament, there get into Congress or into tlie 
State Legislatures. Lawyers ai'c more numerous and 
prominent in the American Legislatures than with us, 
but the better class of American lawyers are generally 
able and good men ; and there being little of a cou- 
eentrated bar or legal Iiead-qiiarters at Washingt<m, 
the provincial lawyers are probably <»f a higher clnsa 
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tlian are usually found in our provinces. I am in- 
clined, then, to believe that there is a great amount of 
ability in the United States legislative bodies; but 
no doubt there is with this ability a great infusion of 
the ' politician ' element and character. Comparing 
the persomul and working system of Congress with 
our Parliament, I should judge in a general way (for 
I had no opportunity of watching the actual working 
of Congress) that there are advantages and disad- 
vantages on either side. The American Congress- 
men are, probably, on the average, moi'e able men. 
Being paid men, bound to work, they do work hai-der, 
and by their system ol committees work more effec- 
tually ; but they are not more honest, and are, on the 
contraiy, more open to the imputation of jobbei-y 
and wire-pulling. I think that the American mode 
of electing the Executive authoiity and making it 
independent of Congress is inferior to our Ministerial 
system, and the political character of the appointments 
to subordinate civil posts is an evil of a very grave ' 
character. On the other hand, I am inclined to sup- 
pose that the gi'eat principles handed down by the 
founders of the Kepublic, and embalmed in the Con- 
stitution, have really given a high tone, a continuity 
of pui'pose, and a national dignity to the political 
system, in whatsoever hands it may be. American 
statesmen steer by pemianent sailing dii'ections, as 
it ^vere ; and in this lespect their work contrasts 
favourably with our hand-to-mouth haphazard sort of 
want of system.- Theii' successful efforts to reduce 
their jiublic debt stand in favourable eonti-ast to our 
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puny reductions ; and in regiu-d to such (|nestion3 as 
the public land, local government, and utliers wliicli 
could be named, there has been for genei'ationH a con- 
tinuity of policy which we may well envy. Tliis it 
is, I think, which preserves th« cliaractwof American 
society, and prevents the jilntDcrat of to-day from 
becoming the aristocrat of to-mori'ow- 

Apart from the general Govermiuiiit of the United 
States, I had a special interest in, and jiaid particular 
attention to, the State Governments and system of 
local administration, constituting what I may call 
Home Rule in America. I was the more anxious to 
see the character of this Home Rule, because I am 
entirely convinced that the work of the British Par- 
liament is more and more overpassing the working 
power of the machineiy; that things are ra])iil]y 
coming to a serious block, if not a dead-lock, and 
that something ninst be done. Tlie niiinlier of snl)- 
jects with which Parliament deals has immensely 
increased, while the working power has not increased, 
but has, on the contrary, consideraljly decreased, ou 
account of Irish questions and other caustis. There 
has long been most undeniable ground of conijjlaint 
that our Scotch business is not done — or, so fai" as 
done, is done in the small houi-s of the morning — in a 
way that is scarcely fair. I wanted to kno\v, then, 
if such things are better done in America. While 
what I have said of the general administration of 
the United States comi)ai'ed with ours goes to show 
that after all there is but a balancing of ^»'0S and 
ConSf on the other hand, as regards this Home Rule 
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I iini bound to say tlisit tlie result of very careful 
inquiry lins l)eeu to oonvince me that tlie Americana 
liavc a very great aclvantage over ua. It eeeuied 
to lue that the State Legislatures are most useful 
institutions and that, through them, a very large 
amount of ivork is done, to the great benefit 
and satisfaction of their citizens, very much which 
^vitli us is left undone altogether being thei'e 
got through without hitch or difficulty. Tiie mem- 
bers of these local Legislatures appear to be very 
resi»ectal)]e citizens. They are men sent up from 
among the people of the States, acting before and 
within tlie cognisance of their own fellow-country- 
nieii. Their laws are not always and altogether 
of the highest style of jurisprudence, but they 
are practical and useful, and if anything does not 
work well it is easily set right. They have an 
especial advantage in dealing with those local and 
minor matters which we class xmder the head of 
private bill legislation, and which with us is done 
in a very expensive and somewhat uncertain and 
un satisfactory way. 

I had an opportunity of seeing and carefully 
noting the proceedings of one of the State Legisla- 
tures—not one of the most important States in the 
Union, but still a large State, and perhaps tlie best 
of the Southern StatciS — and I was much pleased by 
what I saw. I have already mentioned several of tlie 
pecidiarities of the American L((gi3latures which are 
common b<}tli to Congress and to tlie State Assem- 
blies, and I underetaud that in its forms and proce 




dure the State Legislature wliich I sa^v very inuoh re- 
sembled the Congress, ami may hv taken as a iiitiu>r 
edition of it. The origin of the in'ocfdinv is evidi-ntly 
English, but the praftioe lias imw luuoh varied h\nn 
cure, not only in the system of commit tfos whieh I 
have mentioned, but also in the use of tlie jireviou^ 
question, or clottire, and in other \vay.s. They have 
rules I'egarding the length of sjteeelies and siu-h mat- 
ters whicL very much alibrfviate tiie iimoeodiugs when 
it la the general wish that a deeisiun shunid bu arrival 
at. The members of the Legislatnre seeniotl tolic vei'y 
sound, good, practical men, tlie senators being in every 
way equal to the men wlio niiglit fill sneh a sitnatiun 
in most other countries with wliieh I am aei[iiaiiited ; 
while the Assembly, containing, besides a good many 
men of a high class, some rather rough farmers and 
such practical men, was apjiarcntly very well quali- 
fied to deal ^vith the work beftu'c it. All seemed to 
go into their work with a will, and to get tlu'ongh it 
in a ra])id, practical manner. Their sjieeelies were 
short and to the point, and there was veiy little de- 
claiming. As a stranger I \vas received ^vitli very 
great courtesy, and was most obligingly put in tlic 
way of seeing and imdeifitanding what was going on. 
I shall always retain a very jdeasant rcctdlection of 
that exi)erienee of an American Home Kule Legisla- 
ture in actual operation ami doing its onlinary daily 
work. 

You may well imagine what an American State 
Ijegislature is like if yiiu 8U])iioso that lii-re in Scut- 
laud, instead of altogether uniting our Legislature 
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^vith that of England, we had only sent delegates to 
IjOiidon to (leal with matters of Imperial concera, 
and had retained a Scotch Parliament at Edinbui'gh, 
to make all our Scotch laws and control a Scotch ad- 
nuuiatration. Scotland is just about the size and 
popniation of a good American State, say Pennsyl- 
vania or Ohio. I think the Americans have veiy 
well hit off about the right size for their States and 
Home Kule Legislatures — they are so large as to be 
free from the imputation of a petty parish-vestry 
kind of character, and at the same time not so large 
as to be unmanageable and incapable of dealing with 
details and local matters. 

I am inclined to suppose that, looking back into 
history, it is really the case that all successful repub- 
lican governments, as in Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the United States, have consisted of small states 
joined together in union, and not of gre-at central- 
ised states. My own impression is that in England 
and France we have attempted to centralise too 
much ; and on tliat account, if we were to begin 
again, I should prol)al)ly be much in favour of sepa- 
rate Legislatures for the different parts of the empire. 
It would be much more difficult to institute anything 
of the kind now. No doidit the country is hardly 
prepared for it. The Irish do not seem at all agreed 
what they want in this respect. I wonder they have 
never proposed to take as their model one of the States 
of the American Union; liut if they did, and got 
something of the kind, I am afraid that tlicy would 
fight among themselves. Ireland would have to bo 




divided into at least two States. Insteiwl of anotlier 
Heptareby, we must probably be couti^iit witli divid- 
ing Parliament into Wraiid Coiiiriiittcos, or sonm such 
scheme, when we get an Administration inclinod t<» 
deal radically with the matter, and not imticly to 
nibble at its fringes. If this -were done, one gviuid 
committee might take nj* Scotch J)UMiiiess, imother 
North Irish, another South Irish, anothf^r Welsh, and 
two or three more the several departnu^nts of Kiiglish 
and Imperial business. 

All American States are divideil into ooiiiitii's, 
the counties being generally nuincrotiw and smaller 
than ours — often as many as 100 counties in a Shite ; 
but there are no representative bodies in the counties ; 
they fti-e only judicial and administrative divisions; 
and the chief interest is the ])eriodTe;il elections of the 
judges, magistrates, and county ofiicers. 

Then in New England and other Northern States 
we have the well-known division of tlie whoh: coun- 
try into townships, corresponding to French and Ger- 
man communes or Indian vilhige connnunities ; these 
have been well described by l>e Too(|neville. It 
must not be supposed, liowever, that this institution 
is universal in America; it was wliolly wanting in 
the Southern States, where thcie was only a loose 
sort of English pai-ish systeni; and recent efforts of 
Noi-therners in power in the South to introduce the 
township system there liavc! not lieen Hucccssful. In 
the North the system is sfill in full vigoui', iind l)y all 
accounts answers admiialjly, both for administrative 
purposes and for the political education of the people. 
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The townships have certain officers with certain fanc- 
tions, but tliey do not delegate their powers to town 
councils or any representative body. Every impor- 
tant matter is decided by the citizens at lai'ge in pub- 
lic meeting assembled, much as in ancient Greece. 
Hesides the popular and pleasant character of the 
institution it supplies a system of rural administra- 
tion on a small scale which is much wanted in this 
countiy. 

As respects tlie government of towns and great 
cities tilings seemed to be in most cases about on a 
par with this coimtry. I have before alluded to the 
gi'cat abuses in New York, a municipality of inunense 
size, and full of half-settled foreignei's, and which is 
not to be taken as a fair specimen of American man- 
agement. On the whole people 'are probably more 
enterprising and go-ahead in American towns, and 
per contra of tener come to grief ; but in other respects 
I believe the administration is in most cases pretty 
well conducted. Ambitious enterprises and improve- 
ments have in some cases led to veiy heavy local 
taxation in the towns, from which yon would do well 
to take wai'ning. It is dangerous to pile up too much 
upon posterity in order to obtain present improve- 
ments ; there are often two sides to these things, and 
thoy must be well considered. The speculative chju'ac- 
ter of men and things in Amci'iea and the temptations 
olfei'ed by successful ventures and sudden nses are 
such that defalcations of town ti'easurers and such- 
like misfortunes are certainly more common than they 
ai'e with as, I am glad to siiy ; and these scandala 




have tended to give us a Lad idea of Aiiiuiicaii lion- 
esty ; though, as I have already said, I do not think 
that in the main there ia miicli more rascality tliau in 
other countiiea. Certaiidy the outward a|iiK'araii<:e 
of the towns, esiKJcially tlie second-rate country towns, 
gives one the idea of successful mauagementt 

TUB POSITION OF CANADA. 

I only passed tlirough a part of Canada, and luid 
no opportimity of studying Canadian institutions on 
the 8jK)t; but I heard a good deal about Canada, not 
only from Canadians whom I met, but also from 
many people in the States, who seem much impressed 
with the well-doing of Canada, and what is called tlie 
loyalty to the English eonneeti()n. In truth, I believe 
that this connection really is extremely benelicial to 
the Canadians. There has sprung up among tliem a 
considerable feeling of, I will not call it jealousy and 
antagonism, but at least of rivalry and emulation, to- 
wards the United States ; and being a smaller jK'ople 
in close contact throughout a very long and little- 
sepai'ated border with a greater poojde, with wliom 
difficult questions not unfrequently arise {i'-<j., the 
existing fishery question), they naturally set much 
store on English alliance and support. Moreovei', 
their Goverament does seem to combine to a great (hs- 
gree the advantages of the American and the English 
systems. The Dominion Union of Canadian States is 
based on an effective Home Rule systeui very similar 
to that of the United States ; but the Canadians have. 
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I think, an advantage in the adoption of our system 
of ministerial responsibility as compared with the 
American mode of appointing the executive author- 
ities. That, however, has not saved them from some 
financial scandals and abuses, and from a Pi'otective 
system much less excusable than that of the Ameri- 
cans, inasmuch as their own production is much 
narrower and less varied, and by their protective 
system they wound in the tenderest point the Power 
to which they look for suppoit. It is a decided ad- 
vantage to the Canadians that, while absolutely and 
entirely independent so far as their own Legislature and 
Government is concerned, and owning no allegiance 
whatever to the British I'arliament, they are saved the 
agitation and difficulties of the American elections for 
Pi-esident, by the appointment of a British Governor- 
General, always a selected and impartial man, taking 
no part in their politics, but a useful arbitrator and 
mediator in case of difficulty. The Govei'nor-General 
is, in fact, a very cheap constitutional king, not subject 
to the accidents of heredity, biit always a picked man 
— like a perpetual Leopold of Belgium, for instance. 
Canada, not having participated in the American 
war, is not subject to so heavy a taxation as that 
which the war has brought on the United States; but 
then the Americans have by that war settled their 
political system, and find themselves on their own 
(continent a united people, without an equal or, in 
jKiint of population and power, a rival ; whereas in 
the presence of so much greater a Power the troublea 
of the Canadians may have yet to come.. 




Altogether I am not at all siirprii^od that tliu 
Canadians are thorouglily loyal to tlic, liritish cmi- 
nection — it suits tliem ailinirahly. liut it slunild he 
iindei'stootl that they only own loyalty and alh'f^iaiu'c 
to the British Crown, not by any means to the liiitish 
Parliament and tlie Biitish people. We need net 
flatter o^u■8elve8 that Canada any more belongs t"> lis 
than Hanover did when it was sul)jeet to tlie Jintish 
Crown. My only doubt is, whether the connectiiiii 
is beneficial to us. I cannot quite see what we, tlie 
people and taxpayers of Great Britain, get for tiio 
political and military resp<»nsibilities which it ituposcs 
on us. I observe that, in opening tlie Canadian 
Parliament the other day. Lord Ijorne says, in his 
official speech from the Throne: 'By thereadjuKtment 
of the tariff, with a view to increasing tlie revenue and 
developijig and encouragiiuj the iudii^irte'^ of Onnada, 
you will, I tnist, be able to restore the equililirinni, 
and aid in removing the commercial and Jliumctal 
depression.^ That means that the British (Jovcrnor- 
General sent from this country, is com])elIed l»y his 
position to recommend in so many words, proteetinn 
for protection's sate — a policy which, riglit or wrong, 
is utterly opposed to the univei'sal and most strong 
feeling of this coimtry. I confess tliat I think that 
it is somewhat humiliating to us to continue the con- 
nection on these terms. 

TAXATION. 

There is a good deal of disposition among us to 
snppose that the Americans suffer from a very heavy 
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taxation. I hanlly think this is 8o, except in pai'ticulai 
localities. Of ctiurse the burden left by the war was 
enormous — that has disturbed everything, and made it 
necessary for a people formerly about the most lightly 
taxed in the world to submit to eousiderable Uixatiou 
— the more as that taxation has been imposed, not only 
to pay thy interest of the debt, but to pay off the 
capital. But, after all, the general taxation levied by 
the United States is not extremely onei'ous — not so 
nuieh so as that which we raise, and much less than 
that raised in France and other countries. I have 
already mentioned what it consists of — an excise more 
moderate than our excise and tobacco duties, and a 
customs j'eveiiue which is only very l)urdenaome be- 
cause it involves protection, and consequent enhance- 
ment of prices of a good many articles. The exemption 
of tea and coffee from allduty is a notable concession by 
the Americans to the ' f ree-breakfast-table ' view of life. 
No doubt the United States' taxation excludes 
])rovision for the local courts of justice and some 
other things which are provided by the States' 
Governments ; but the cost of those Governments 
(other than that incuiTed for railways and canals) 
is not large; on the contrary, they are very economi- 
cally administered ; and the State tax is generally nut 
heavy, except in some of the Southern States. A good 
many charges are thrown on the counties, as is the 
case with us. But tlie county rates are also as a rule 
not very heavy. Nor are those of rural townships 
and villages or small towns excessive. It is only, I 
think, in some of the lai-ge cities, such as New York 




and Chicago, that the rate is very heavy, amnmitiiit! 
BOtuetimes to as much as 2^ to 3 jK^r cent, on capital 
value, all charges — State, county, anil city — inoludcd ; 
in fact, to six or eight ehilliiigs Iti tlie pound of th« 
rental — a rate which naturally very niiicli enhjuices 
the cost of living and doing Iiusincss in those cities. 
On the other liand, we must i-eniendier tliat in some of 
onr towns all oiu- rates added together come to a good 
many shillings in the pound ; and if to these )ie addt-d 
a large part of our Excise, stamp revenue, Imj)eri:il 
income-tax and house-tax, and other items not jiaid 
in America, it may be doulited whether, even in tlu; 
cities, an American contributes more, in jiroportion to 
his means, to the public administration of one kind 
and another than au Englishman does; while it may 
be affirmed that out of those cities he eontributt^s less. 
But, in addition to the prominence given to the 
taxation of some of the large cities of M^liich foreigners 
see most, what, I think, makes Anieiicans cry out and 
foreigners think them oi>pre9Sed )>y taxation is, that 
almost all taxation of all kinds below that of the 
United States is in the form of a direct tjix on proj)- 
ei-ty. Thus the Americans have hiss indirect taxa- 
tion and as much, or perhaps more, direct taxation 
on the whole than we have ; and as direct taxation 
is always more felt, their burdens are more evident 
and conspicuous, and liave been especially felt at a 
time when property has been uuiverHally depreciated, 
both by the after-effects of the war and by the com^ 
mercial depression, while taxation has been increased 
to meet debts and pay for gi-eat works undt^rtaken in 
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prosperous times. In the Southern States particulai'Iy, 
jjroperty lias been very gi'eatly depreciated, for the 
slaves wei'e in tlieniselvea an immensely valuable pi-o- 
jierty, and the land, tlioiigli as well cultivated as be- 
fore, does not yet sell for high prices. There the 
taxation is often much complained of, and State 
debts ai'e in a good many cases not met. 

By the constitutions of almost all the States all 
taxation ninst be imposed on all property equally, 
and consequently tlie direct taxation, State, county, 
and local, all takes the single form of a tax on 
property, Jioth real and personal. There is, as a rule, 
no tax on incomes as distinguished from property; 
the capital value of the property must be I'eturned, 
and tlien the taxes are a percentage on that. A war 
income-tax was at one time imposed by the United 
States, but that has been given up, and there is now 
no such tax, except in some of the Southern States 
which are in flnancial difficulties. 

There is no doubt that all real property is effec- 
tively taxed, but the question is how far personal 
property is fully reached. I gather that the assess- 
ment is earned out with very various degrees of 
thoroughness. I was not able to go into the mat- 
ter exhaustively, but I understood that there is nioi'e 
or less evasion. Considering the enormous realised 
wealth of New York, the proportion of personal 
property returned in that State seems surprisingly 
small— nnich less than in either Massachusetts or 
Ohio. But the morality of New York City is, no 
doubt, below the average of America, and the ad- 
ministration there has been cornijtt and lax. 




While we, I think, go to one extreme in taxing the 
most precaiioua profesaional inconiea at tlie same rate 
as incomes derived from realised pro])erty, the Ameri- 
cans seem to go to the other extreme, in exeni])ting 
altogether incomes derived otherwise than fiom pro]>- 
erty. For instance lawyers and other i)rofessionaI 
men are not taxed on their recei])ts. 

Then there is, in most States, a poll-tax for edn- 
cation, to which I Iiave before adverted ; it ranges 
from one to two dollars per head on alilebodied males, 
but is strictly confined by the Constitution to special 
ptirposes — generally altogether to education. A tax 
generally the resort of tyrannical governments is thus 
given a popidar character. A burning question in 
America is the imposition of a dog-tax. It is alleged 
that sheep and otlier animals suffer terribly from the 
depredations of dogs ; but the tax being obnoxious to 
much popular objection, it is provided that where it 
is imposed for preventive purposes it also is to go for 
education. 

I think there is nothing iti the Constitution to 
prevent the imposition of local taxes of an indirect 
character for State purposes, excejjt that nothing may 
be done which involves anything of tlie character of a 
transit duty or interferes with trade and commerce; 
but generally B])eaking notliing of the kind is at- 
tempted. In some States — as, for instance, Vii'ginia — 
a State tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors has been 
imposed in addition to the United States Excise ta.x. 
But such revenues are, I think, quite exceptional. 
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THE LAND SYSTBX. 

I oniitfod to iiioiitioii one very important subject 
wliieli is I't'StTvod for tlie Central Goveniraent, viz., 
the. ilisjiosftl of the unoooiiiiied Inmls. The original 
States of the Union hail and rotaineil the disposal of 
llnir own lands; and the great new State of Texas, 
on foniiug into the Union, made a bai^ain that it 
shiiidd retain a similar power; but with this exeep* 
linn all the vast lands west of the Alleghanies, and 
cut of whii-h so many great new Statea and Territoiies 
liave been formed, were considered to belong to the 
jivople of the United States as a whole, and are by 
tlieni offered, not only to their own citizens, but to 
all foreigners who are willing to come and settle 
among them. It in under the system adopted by the 
central authority that wise lailes have been passed 
and precautions taken to which I have already alluded, 
and inider wliieh land-jobbing and the monopoly of 
great areas is prevented. Great populations of free 
and indei>endent small farmers owning their own 
land have been thus attracted to the soil of America. 
Only in e-xeei)tional cases and for special reasons is 
any jmblic land sold in an unrestiicted manner. It 
is reserved for homljiile settlers. Every citizen and 
(^very man willing to become a citizen of the United 
States is, under the homestead law, entitled to a free 
grant of 80 or IGO acres, accoitling to the situation, 
]irovided he settles upon it and fulfils conditions 
enwuring that it is taken u]) for real cultivation, and 
not for speenlation and sale. Or, again, he may buy 
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the ven- lift' of tlio ooi::itrv. Vast inw trs.Ms lm\o 
Ivt'ii aiiil aiv Iviuij ojvr.o.1 (ip 1>\ r.»il\\:»\s wiii.-U 
othei'wi^t' coiiUl not !ia\o Ivcu a]HM\>;»>lioit. :uul \:ihio 
lei's laiul i? made valiiaMo In vail\\:i\s, tliat .-U's,' t.» 
tlie Hue ln'iiiff. of «.-ourst', inliiiilolv moro \aluaMi' (lian 
that away fri>ia it. lloiiiv. tlii' Mihii- lu-iiiij oif.-tli'il 
liy tlu* railway;'. 1 think it u as far from an iiiiw iio 
pj'stem to ]Miy for tlu> ooiisinn'tion of i'ail\\ii\s iiilo 
niiooctipied ooiintrios, wIhto no om> woiiM olIuTwixo 
maki' tlioiit, out of lilt' vhIuo lliiis croati'tl. 'rih';i\>j 
t«m adojitt'il w;iM to i>;i-jint to (Iioho w lio mailc 1 lio niit- 
ways cvi'vy tiltiTii.-ilc snuari' iiiilo Iilork nloriiv llio 
line, the othur alU'niati' Moi'k-* Ih'Iiii,' n-wi'vcil lor niilo 
at nil <tiilnuu-('(l r:i<i', or foi'homcHlciitl ^raiilMorxiimltci 
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nrea tiian elsewhere. Certainly the opening out of 
t!i(! cvnintry has lioeii thu« secured, and I don't gather 
ihi\t a very large amount of land-jobbing has resulted ; 
for, the eiistoiu of the country being favoui'able to i-eal 
wttleinent and small farms, the railways have gene- 
rally laid out their lands with that object, and dis- 
[losc'd of them to hojidfide faimei-s in lots of 40, 80, 
IGO, or 320 acies. I saw a good deal of the country 
tliiis occupied along the Illinois Central Railway, the 
best known case in which the system of railway 
grants ^vas adopted, and certainly the result has there 
bcfn a very excellent settlement of such faj-iners on 
farms suited to their means. It ia only in some of 
tiie outlying ti-acts in the Far West that a few great 
estates have been got together and that one hears of 
farms on a magnificent scale ; but I gather that they 
arc rather made to sell than anything else, and that 
the magnificent desci'iptions of them which have been 
circulated are of the nature of advertisements, with a 
view to their dlKposal in moderate lots. In Texas 
and some of the Far Western States land not suited 
for agriculture is, I believe, held in large grazing 
farms. In Califttrnia the land was claimed in large 
blocks luuler old Spanish titles, which the United 
State!) Courts have declared to be valid, and by pur- 
chase of these titles large estates have been acquired, 
so that the tenure of land and structure of society 
is different there from other parts of the United 
States. 

Tlu! system of siu'voy and registration of all the 
lands settled under the syst(!m which I have described 




IB admirable. Tlie wlicde country is accurately sur- 
veyed and lofted off into square milt' sections i>f 040 
acres, with rectangular road-spaces dividing tlu'Ui. 
Tliese are again divided into quai-ter sections of 100 
acres, and these again, as occasion retjuires, into SO 
and 40 acre sections; so that evei-y 40-acrc plot can 
be accurately stated and traced l)y tlie use of a vin-y 
few figures in the simplest possible manner. 

After a few years' bondjide settlement and cidtiva- 
tion all land is freely transferable, so that thi^re is not 
the least practical difficidty in acquiring large farms, 
or even large estates, if, for ])ur])oses of large and 
high cultivation or systematic management, anyone 
wishes to acquire such by fair iiurcliase, and not by 
mere land-jobbing and forestalling. In the older 
States plenty of large tracts aie, in fact, in tlie 
market; so that it is not for want of opportunity if 
the large culture system is not often followed. 

The system of direct taxation which ])revails in 
the United States is, on the other hand, very efFeetual 
to prevent large quantities of land being kejit waste 
for jobbing or speculative purposes, since all private 
propei-ty of this kind is taxed, whether it is cultivated 
or not. 

Thus the land system of the United States is in 
great contrast to that of m<)st of our colonies, where 
not only are great qiuuitities of laud monopolised l»y 
squatters and jolibers, l)ut such tracts have been held 
almost exempt from taxation. In Australia these 
laud questions seem to be very prominent ; but meau- 
' time it appeara that th(;re the pul)lic land is being 
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Vfi-y rapidly sold away and the proceeds spent as 
revonue. 

In tlie United States not only is the public land 
reserved and local jobliing and improvident sale pre- 
vented, but, although free self-governing institutions 
ivithiii certain limits are given to the settlers iu new 
territory, they l)y no means at once obtain the com- 
plete self-government A\'hich our colonies now usually 
have. As sfion as there is a moderate population what 
ai'e called Terrifni-ies are formed. But these Terri- 
tories are under governors ajipointed by the President, 
the laws passed by their Legislatures are subject to 
the approval of Congress, and tliey ai"e, as it were, 
kept in leading-sti'ings till they arrive at a tolerable 
maturity, when they are convei-ted into States, and 
admitted into the Union as such. 

Besides the p^lblic lands, the central Government 
reserves the function of dealing with the Indians, the 
old possessors or roamers over these lauds ; and con- 
siderable ti'aets (in one (;[\iarter what amounts to tlie 
area of a State, comprising, it is said, as good land as 
any in the Union) have been resei-ved for them. 
In Canada I believe that some of the tame Indians 
have been turned into tolerable farmers, and the wild 
ones keep up amicable relations witli the Govemment. 
Tame squaws knit stockings alM)nt the Niagara Falls. 
In the States one sees very little of tame Indiana. 
A number of young Indians from the West are being 
trained iu a college in Virginia, who are to be sent 
back to carry civilisation to their tribes; but mean- 
while these Westell! ti'ibes are extremely trouble- 
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some. Though umvilliiigtost'ttlmlnwn ti>w<»rk,tliry 
are far imiii tltificiynt iti t'lici^y, iiml slmw wry 
decidetl talent in tlie u.sr of lirwiniis ; in t'ju-l, I lic- 
lieve they are the best iiinrksiiRai in Aiiu'i-icii. Tln-y 
give an iniinonsu aniouitt (if very harassing i<i'<-ii|ialiiiii 
to the Unit(*il States troiips. JIany pcojile in Aiiht- 
ira »ay they have been very ill-iisi.'il, ami I bflicvc 
that is so — not by the Goveiiinietit, Imt by iK'nplc. 
whom the Government eamiot restrain ; ami so (liry 
ai*e driven into reliellion. At any rate, th<' nmi'iil U 
to show how trouljlesiime a few savaj,'('« can lie when 
they learn tlie use of giK»l tiroanns. Tim cniulilintis 
of the savage worlil are already very inin-li cliaii;,'!.'!! 
from what tliey were but a few yv 
rapitlly changing still nn'ie now that 
trodiiecs cheap lircarms everywhcit^. 
full account of this in <lealing with 
lations. 

THE CUHRKNCY qUKfiTrON. 

The Curreney qm;stion is ki> bni-tiitii; am! impor- 
tant in the United States, ami of an iiincli inU^'cst on 
this side of the Athuitie, that 1 will attempt to ex- 
plain briefly liow it stands. 

The dollar— oil whi(^h the United States monetary 
system is based — was originally a silver coin, tin; 
currency having been founded on tlie Mexican silver 
dollar. But almost ever since the Kevolutiou tlie 
American system seems to have been in strictness 
bimetallic ; that is, both silver and gold were coined 
in any quantity for all persons who brought these 
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uictals to tlio Mint, and both silver and gold coins 
^vcre equally a legal tender. The debtor had the op- 
tion of paying either in silver or in gold ; and, as is 
necessarily the case under such a i-ule, lie of course 
always paid in the coin which liappened to be cheap- 
est at the time. Tlie silver dollar of tliis coinage is 
the 'dollar of our daddies,* weigldng 412^ grains troy, 
of which one-tenth is alh»y ; and that is still the 
American silver dollar. But I gathered that in times 
before the war the Mexican dollar was more current 
than any coin of the United States. 

That, tlien, was the state of things up to 1862, 
the debtor having the option of paying in silver or in 
gokl, and on tliat Ijasis all contracts were made and 
loans contraeted. In 1862, in consequence of the 
war, a very important change took place — the legal 
coins remained the same as before in theory, but in 
tliat and the following years v^ry large quantities of 
inconvertible paper notes were issued and made legal 
tender equally with coin ' in payment of all debts, 
public or private, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt.' These \vere the famous 
greenbacks. Legally delators conld then pay either 
in silvei', gold, or greenbacks ; but, as greenbacks 
were speedily depreciated, and became cheaper to the 
debtor, all payments (save those excepted,) were 
made in greenbacks. I'ractically coin was not seen 
again in the United States till January 1 of the pre- 
stmt year (1879), excepting only a small euiTcncy 
i-eintrotluced of late years for small payment" only. 
Thei'e was uo term for payment of the greenbacks in, 




coin; but theconstitutioiiiil Ir^'ulityof tli<' (in-i'iilnii-U 
Act having been disputi-il in tlic! (lourls, (lie Siiiiiciiir 
Court decided that it wm* Icijiil only luiili'i- the iiiti's- 
' aity of war, and it «i!(inu:d to icsull, that. tl»' Tiulrn 
must be repaid ua soon !i.s thi' ni^icssilirs ciuiscd hy 
the war permitted. To miikf; (his vU-.w an Arl. of 
March 1860 deekre>4 thiit M,hr I'iiiUi of ihiM !rill.< d 
States 18 solemnly ))h;d<;i'd In iJict jiMyincnl. In <-<>iii ni' 
its equivalent of all the Unititd StiLlcM notes,' ilikI ' In 
make provision tit the carlirst pi'uctii-ahh' jxiioil Inr 
the redemption of the iinlcn in "injii."' No nioni 
exact time was HjHtcilii'd. Thus, tln-n, Ihit IioMiivh 
were solemnly jirotnisnd |i;iynii'ril. as soon as jmssilili! 
in 'coi'w/' that is, eitlmi- silver or ^'old. 

Meantime the interest of the iii(,(!iv,s(,.|>i'arinj; iU-\A. 
had remained i)ayjdjl(! in eoin ol' onr oi- Ijic other 
description. But the j,'ol(l discoveries had renileied 
gold the cheaper metal, and ilu-- conseiineinc was lh;it 
every thing payable in eoin was as a ruh; paid in ^^old. 
This was the state of tliinj^s when a new eoiiiau,'!! 
Act was passed in lS7-'t. Silver was not (h^tnone- 
tised — the existing drdlars slill n'rnainetl a lej^al 
tender; but the new Act (hioiiini,', no (loid)t, to the 
prevalent use of gold, so far as any eoin was used) 
dropped the silver dollar out of the new eoina.;,'e, i-e- 
taining only smaller silver ])i(^ees, the legal payment 
of which was limited to a small amount. As, in 
truth, for most of tlie (U'dinnry Imsine-ss and tr.ansae- 
tions of life, no coin at all was then used in the United 
States, little visible effect was produced by tlie Jiew 
Act. But as very iew silver dollai's were in existence. 
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and no new ones wore to lie coinedj the effect certainly 
was that, in case of resumption of specie payments, 
gold, and not silver, must be the coin used. The Act 
of 1873 seems to have been put into the form in which < 
it was ultimately passed at the last moment, and, 
under the circumstances of the time, was not of the 
highest interest, nor did it create any excitement. 

Two years later (in 1875) the Act for the resump- 
tion of specie payments was passed, providing that 
the United States notes should be redeemed on Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, in coin — nothing was said of the de- 
Bcription of coin. 

But about this time a great change began to take 
place in the relative value of gold and silver. Gold 
I'elatively went up in value and silver went down, aa 
we all know. Then it was seen what a disturliance of 
existing arrangements would be caused by the Act of 
1873. An agitation on the suViject soon commenced, 
and prolonged and excited discussions took place. 
It was not till February 1878 that the Act to restore 
the old silver dollar to the coinage received the 
President's assent. Even then it was restored in 
principle rather than in immediate practice. It was 
feared that if an unlimited coinage of silver dollai's 
were at once permitted the liolders of silver would 
establish monopoly prices and get all the profits, and 
therefore it was detei-mined to bring in tlie silver dol- 
lar gradually. The Trea.sm'y were to purchase not 
less than 2,000,000 nor more than 4,000,000 dollars' 
worth of silver monthly, and to coin it for cir- \ 
culation. The Act also ])rovided that, while silver | 




dollars should be a legal teiulur, an i.>.\ci4>tii>ii should 
be made 'where otherwise expressly stipulated in 
the contract' 

A great outcry was made against this Act liy tlie 
moneyed interests in tlie Northern citit^s and in Kiig- 
land, on the ground that it do])rived tlieni of tho dear 
•gold coiua which they expected to receive, and put tlicni 
off with cheap silver coins. I must say that fur the 
most part I cannot see that this reclamation wjim woll- 
founded. It seems to me that none oi tlio holders or 
creditors whose bonds date jirior to tlie Act of ISTIJ 
can complain, for they certainly get exactly what tlu^y 
bat^ained for — viz., coin, eithor gold or silvt;r -and 
this includes the whole of the pulilic (>l)li:^atioiis ol! 
the United States. The only jxtople who iiiii^lit wccm 
to have a fail* case ai'e those who mndo t;oiitr!iets or 
lent money betweeu 1873 and Feliruary 1878; but 
morally even they do not seem ti> have nuieli case of 
hardship — they dealt in or lent greenbacks, wliieh in 
1875 were at a discount of V2 to 15 ])er cent, but 
which the act of that year pros2>ectively nwtoUHl to 
coin value. In 1870 tlie value of the greeiil)ack was 
rising very slowly, and througliout that and tlie follow- 
ing year while the Act for rest<tring the silver tlollar 
was \mder discussion, it was evident enough that it 
would be restored, the particular form of the measuru 
only being doubtful; so that there was no surjirise. 

Moreover, there has for the ju'esent come to tlie 
aid of the creditors the provision limiting tho coinage 
of silrer. The President and his advisers are unfa- 
vourable to the silyei" coinage, and 1 believe they 
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lia\'e c<jtneil as little iw the law allows tliera ; conse- 
quently up to tliis time there ia ao little silver in cir- 
culation that it cannot take the place of gold. Re- 
sumption has been in practice effected in dear gold ; 
aTid tlie greenback of the i)a9t seventeen years has 
now lieconie worth its nominal value in gold. 

Practically, th(;n, the (JniteJ States are at present 
in the same position as the States of the Latin Union, 
France and the rest; that is to say, although gold 
and silver coins are both legal tender, the quantity 
of silver coined is so restricted that gold is the real 
measure of value, and silver coin, so far as it cir- 
culates (and we know that it circulates largely in 
France), bears an artificial value far above its real 
intrinsic value. But thei'e is tliia impoitant differ- 
ence, that whereas the Latin Union fix a total limit 
to their silver coinage, the United States have only 
fixed the amount to be coined monthly. If the 
present law stands, silver coin must go on accunudat- 
ing, and in the end it must inevitably bring down 
the value of the dollar of account, cheap silver dol- 
lars displacing dear gold dollars. Under the existing 
law this is a mere question of time. 

To realise the importance of this question we 
must remember that it is not only a question of the 
curi'cncy, or of the payment of the public debts and 
ol)]igations, but of all piivate debts and obligations. 
Every man who borrowed a dolbir in 1804 nmst now 
](ay back a dollai' two an ! a half times more valuable. 
Kvery man who borrowed a dollar in 18f)8 (jxft-er the 
war was well past and ovfr) must pay back neaidy one 
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and ahalf times; every man wlm Irhtou'c*! in 1^75 <»r 
1876 must pay 10 to 15 j>ei" cunt, more; (ivery man 
who borrowed in 1877 must pay 2 to G pur cent, niorc. 
No doubt this is a heavy tax on deljtnrs, and a j^rcat 
increase iu the value the creditors can chiini. Tlifi'e 
are BO many debtors in the States that it is no wonder 
there is a strong feeling on the su1>ject, tlio more m 
as the debtors are tlie mass of I'ural |)roi)riet()rs aTid 
others tlu-oughout the country, while the creditors are . 
the capitalists iu the large towns and in England. 

It is most unfortunate that the Act of IST^S was 
ever passed. If it had not been for that there could 
have been uo ground of conipUiint, and the debtors 
would have had the benefit of the cheaii silver to which 
the law under which they incurred the debts cntitK'd 
them. Then, again, if at the time <)f the passing of tlie 
. Resumption Act of 1875 ])rovision had at the sanio 
time been made for c<»ining the silver dollar, no one 
could have reasonably conijdained. Tlie gie<;nl)aek 
being then at about 15 per cent, discount, it could be 
no harilship to make it payable in «ilv(rr coin, accord- 
ing to the original contract, for even that wouhl have 
enhanced its existing value. Tliero woulil thus have 
been a ba]»py and easy ti'ansitiou from grcenliacks to 
silver worth a little, but not very nuK^h more, than the 
greenbacks of 1875, witliout distur))ance or dillieulty. 
As it is the creditors claim their pound of gold iinder 
the Act of 1873, and denounce the Act of 1878, 
which only returns to the state of things jirior to 
1878, as spoliation. 

It was the I'eal hardship to debtors of a retuiii 
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to a gold standard, excluding the old silver option, 
which produced the recent unreasonable and unsuc- 
cessful agitation for a return to greenbacks; but it 
curioualy shows how much the question is one be- 
tween the farmers and people on one side, and the 
cai)itali9ts on the other, that the strength of the agi- 
tation was not so much in the indebted and depressed 
South as in the lich State of Massachusetts and the 
steady agricultural State of Maine, both model New 
England States. 

The return to silver money would be the less a 
hardship on creditors, as the authorised standard in 
America puts gold to silver at about 16 to 1, instead 
of 15i to 1, the European standard; consequently 
the present clieapening of silver is a smaller depai'ture 
flora the old standard by upwards of 3 per cent 

I may mention that one is apt to be puzzled by 
the existence of another authorised dollar coined, in 
the U.S. mints, called the 'trade dollar.' It is larger 
than the standard dollar, weighing 420 grains, and 
is not a legal tender, being coined for use in China 
and Japan, where it was supposed that a dollar of 
that kind would be preferred. I believe it is not 
very successful. The present state of things has 
brouglit about this curious result, that the larger 
trade dollar, not being a legal tender, is not worth a 
dollar in America, while the smaller standard dollar, 
enhanced in value by its scarcity, passes for the value 
of a dollar in gold. That is quite an artificial state 
of tilings, and can hai'dly last. 
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AMBRIOA A8 A FIELD FOR EMWIIATION A.Vli TNVlCflT- 
MEJVT. 

It may be of interest to some of you tluit I slumlil 
tell you something of wJiat I have gathcretl on tht; 
subject of emigration to Aiiiericji. I ahoiihl lu^ sorry 
to see you go, of course, hut at the same time* thcni in 
this to be said in favour of Aiuorioa, that to any man 
who goes there, ami especially to a Scotclnnaii <ir 
an Irishman, that country is not in any dcgivc a 
foreign country. There are some peculiarities, but 
they are all on the sui-face, and you would soon i^ct 
over them. It is wondei-ful Iiow soon one adapts 
oneself to local customs and habits when the peoi)h! 
and language are really identi<;al with those of our 
own country. The manners of the Americans are 
our manners, their ways are our 'ivaya, and their lujarts 
and sympathies are the hearts and sympathies to which 
we ai-e accnstomed. 

When we come to consider the (piestion whether 
it is a good thing to emigrate to America, I would 
say, as a general rule, it is a country only for those 
who are willing to work with their hands, and work 
very liard inileed. It is not the place foi" a man avIio 
looks to earn his bread by his brains only, and with a 
moderate amount of work. No doubt if a man is ex- 
traordinarily clever lie may get on in any part of the 
world; and if such a one is well fitt^id to get on in 
this country, lie may not improbably also get (»n in 
America, if he begins early. In America there is 
7 
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jiiiicli greater room for extension than here; but as a 
I'lile tlie people who earn their bread by theii" brain-t, 
instead of tbeir hands, are not so well paid, and 
tliorefoi'e average people of that class I would recom- 
mend not to go to America. I have been surprised 
at the low salaries paid there, and at the extent of the 
head-work done at a low rate of remuneration, al- 
tlioiigli no doul)t some people make large fortunes. If 
a man is not ready to work hard with his hands, if he 
hopes to earn his bread by his education and by head- 
work, I think, on tlie whole, unless he is very smart 
indeed, lie had better stay at home or go to some of 
our colonies, and not try to rival the Americans, where 
the educated class are very keen and smart. After 
all if a man has moderate ideas and does not look to 
be a millionaire, some of the educated professions 
seem to be not yet over-stocked in this country — for 
instance, medical men are hardly procurable for Hei" 
Majesty's service — and there are many employments 
of various kinds throughout Her Majesty's dominions. 
To the man of the well-to-do classes with a few 
thousand pounds I would say that the land and the 
])roduct9 would be somewhat strange to him, going 
from this country, and therefore, unless he lays out 
his money very judiciously, he might gain his ex- 
perience by losing it, the result, in a good many cases, 
of young men going out with money. If a man lias 
money he should take care to look about him before 
he invests in America. There is a view taken by 
Miiiiie of my ac(p]aiiitances that a fine young man, 
Avho does not care for indoor work, might farm in 




Amencii, and might tJius inakii sui"r of an indepen- 
dent position. Niiw, in this iHisjKHit tiiere is a great 
ileal of delusion. I do not tliink Aineri<!!i is tlie ])laeo 
for every man wlio wishes to lio a gentlemaii-fai'iner; 
the majority of that Mud of wliom 1 Iiavu lieard have 
been unsuccessful. Land is <;lieai), Imt it oariiidt be 
used till houses have bce» built on it, fences erected, 
and the land itself inipi-oved in a great many ways; 
and there is tliis fact, that laliour is so dear that large 
farms, as a inle, do nt)t \tay. There ai-e some large 
cattle farms wlucli have imi], but tliese arc the ex- 
ceptions, and have been of a i<jK!culati\e cliaracter. 
The only farms which surely pay are small farms 
worked by men wlio are willing to work with their 
own hands, and really to work hard. To men of 
that class I believe there is no country better than 
America, in which they may acquire an iiidei)endent 
position, such as they would not iiave in this country, 
at a small cost, and with a siuall capitah Coini)aring, 
however, the condition of farmers in tliis c<nintry and 
in America, I must give it as my oi)ini()n that the 
average man who cultivates liere 500 or 1,000 acres 
had better stay at home, or go somciwhen; else than to 
America. No doubt there is much room for improved 
farming in America; at least many very competent 
Americans think ho ; and a very en(Tgetic man who 
takes a lead in that way may make it succeed ; but 
he will be a sort of pioneer — lie will not find things 
cut out to his liand. A man who takes to farming in 
America will not liave the same comforts and society 
and civilised distractions that he has here. The di* 
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taiices ave great, country neighliom-s few and rough, 
and servants scarce and dear. I have heard of many 
instances of ex-officers of the army and others wlio 
have taken to farming in America who, and still more 
whose wives, have had to go through hardships and 
liard woi'k which they little thought of in their own 
country. On the other hand, some very pushing and 
energetic men have no doubt been successful as cattle- 
lu'eedei's and, in some of tlie far-away States, as wheat- 
fai'uiei's on a lai'ge scale. In the wheat-growing tracts 
of the Red River of the North (in the far North- 
West of the States) and in the valleys of California, 
wliei'e great tracts of very rich and unincumbered 
jirairie land have been obtained fiom railway compa- 
nies, Spanish grantees, and otherwise, the system is 
to lay in a great stock of machinery and keep a few 
men to take care of it ; then at sowing-time, and again 
at Jiarveat-tinie, to liii'e great gangs of casual labourers, 
lumber-men out of work and others, to plough and 
sow in spring, and reap in summer, in great fields miles 
l<mg. Tiiis is, however, a style of farming which is 
([iiite exceptional, and will not, I think, last very long. 
On the other hand, I would advise the small 
farmer with a little means — to whom I especially rec- 
ommend America— not to be too much led away by 
the prospect of getting a homestead grant for nothing 
in the farther parts of the country. I doubt whether 
such allotments can be t^ken up with advantage by 
men new to the country and climate, such as our 
countrymen of the class I describe. Successful set- 
tlements are, I believe, made by Scandinavians and 



Germaiis, whv mv a<j<-Uaiunii.;il iu a tioil oi voiuiiinnAl 
arrangements and to a very rougli life ; liiit a man 
who goes from this country, and who wishus to bogiu 
at once as an independent farmer, would, I think, do 
better to buy a ready-made farm. lie miiy prolialily 
get a good one, with house and everything to liis ]i;ind, 
at from 21. to o^. per acre. The moat <'oniinon aiw in 
40, 80, or 1 60 acres, and he may enlarge that aftiT- 
wards, if he is prosperous. If iic. hiis sons he may 
work a tolerable sized farm with his own family; if 
not, he may hire one or two farm laliourern, and that 
class are readily enougli proeuryd, and do not reoeivo 
very monstrous wages. 

Even the mnall farmer must not be too sanguine 
of a veiy brilliant success. Th<! faet Ih that iigricul- 
ture is now ao largely spread and pniduction in so en- 
ormous that, happily for the dwelhd'S in older hind.s, 
food-stuffs are exceedingly cheaj> ; and, urih's.4 a fiirni- 
er has a special success in breeding or otherwiHc, tie 
must be content to make a living by the Hweat of his 
brow. liut at any rate lie will have a nmgli jilenty - 
he need not want for atolerable house and good food. 
He may well be an indepenth^ut and H(!lf-r«sj)eel:ing 
man. His children will be easily pi'ovided for, and he 
may enlarge his holding gra<bia]ly. To a man not 
too ambititms and not in too great a hurry to l)e ricli 
I believe that the life of a respectable fanner, owning 
hia own land, in a country when; he need call no man 
his superioi-, is hap])y, useful, and creditable. 

Now I come to the ease of the labouring man 
willing to woik hard for a g(K»d living. Any man ac 
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customed to farm labour, or willing and able to take 
to that kind of work, can be sure of such a living in 
America. I have said that in tliese times labourers 
do not receive very extravagant wages, as at one time 
tliey did; but still they can earn higher wages than 
they do liere, while food is cheaper, and a labouring 
man has better food. I have no doubt that ou the 
■whole such a man ia immediately better off than he 
is at home ; and if he is prudent and saving he has 
certainly mucli better opportunities to rise. He may 
Avell hojje to Ijecome an iudejtendent farmer after a 
time — a position to which, I fear, fewer and fewer 
farm-labourers rise in this country. The labourer, 
howevei', must, like the farmer, be prepared, if need 
lie, to go far .■ifiekl, and must not grumble if he finds 
Jiimself oldiged to rough it a good deal for a time. 
He may have a good deal to learn, and experience 
some change in climate and habits. He must not ex- 
])ect to cany into remote parts all the ways to which 
h<! may liave been accustomed. 

As I'egards the class of meclianics and others not 
Avilling to work on the land — artisans, navvies, miners, 
iron-^vol■ke]•s, mill-workers, &c. — tliey are generally 
better off iu America than in this country; but, owing 
to the depression of recent years, their position there 
is not so assured as that of tliose who are willing 
to labour on the land. Duiing the bad times many 
American wojks have been stopi>e<l, and many good 
m(in, as weU as a very great many indifferent and 
b;id nuni, have been thrown out of emjiloyment and 
suffered much hardahi]). A good many of them have 



given up their trades and taken to wmk on the land ; 
. and business beiug now a little Ijettur, there is by no 
means so conspicuous a want of employment as tliere 
was. But still I could not advise peo])le of the 
classes to ■which I refei' to go to America at present, 
unless employment has lieen ai^sKiired to tlieni. I may 
Bay, while I am on this subject, tliat the snceessful 
ai-tisan in America has, I think, much greater facili- 
ties for owning a nice home and garden of his own 
than in this country. 

There is one class of people \vho are in gi'oat de- 
mand in America, viz., domestic servants. I do not 
mean male servants — I think domestic service is not 
tlie work for men— we i-equire all the thew and sinew 
of the nation for other work. But there is no doubt 
that America is a paradise foi' female servants. They 
are treated there as helps rather tlnin servants ; and 
though it is necessary for them to work hard, still 
their employment is certain, and a really good servant 
may almost make Iier own terma 

I have said tliat in recent years times Inive been 
somewhat hard in Anieiica, but I think there is a 
degree of exaggeration in tliat, because, though wages 
have been reduced, yet, on the otlier hand, the absolute 
necessaries of life are so much cheajx^r than they were 
as almost to make u]) foi' tlie difBerence. The oi'dinary 
labouring man, who in this country might earn 2s. G(/, 
or Ss. a day, would in America earn a dollar ; a me- 
chanic who gets fioiu 5^'. to <5s. a day here would, if 
he fiucceoded in getting employment, earn consider 
ably more. 
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I am afraid, however, that raucli of the advantage 
is lost owing to the extravagant habits of the Amer- 
icans in i-egard to spending. Tlie obligatory expenses, 
or even those necessary to the ease and eoiiifort of a 
working man, are not so heavy as in this country 
but thei'e is no doubt that all classes, high and low, 
liave been to some degree spoiled by former prosper- 
ous times, and that they have not learned saving at 
they ought. Many think that recent hard times will 
have a very good efEect on the habits of the American 
people, and in this I speak of the richer and more 
pretentious classes still more than of labouring men. 
On the other hand, many of the Germans and some 
other classes exhibit wonderful thrift, and are a model 
of careful and successful industry, by which they 
improve their position much more than some who 
may earn moi"e and seem of a higher class. 

It must be felt that the absence in Ameiica of 
that wide social gulf between classes which so much 
exists in England is a great advantage to a working 
man who by skill and prudence rises to au indeipen- 
dent position ; and the political system is certi^nly 
one whicli makes him feel that lie has a bettei' and 
more recognised jdace in the commonwealth. We 
cannot, too, shut our eyes to the fact that this s a 

for 
its 



I'isen countiy, where there is not apparent room 
so much farther rise as there is in America, \v\i\ 
illimitable opportunities for expansion; and in tlus 
lespect the man who seeks to rise has probably j| 
to lot)k to on the other .'fide of the Atlantic. 

At the same time I cannot too often impreLlgBOO 
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ymi that, while America is the ])lace foi the man 
with a stiXJDg atm and a sttxitig will to woi-k—ioi- tJie 
pushing and tlie energetic — it in must ducltlcdly no 
plftce for the idle or the eiiHy-going, nr for men dis- 
contented witli their hit, who think that a mvrti 
change of country will bettor it. Tliere are too 
many of that soi't in America already, lliis is the 
class which has suffered most from the want oi em- 
ployment, and it is a claaw to winch Americans iire 
not inclined to be vei-y tender. Any man who is not 
thoroughly self-reliant had bettt^r wtay in the older 
and perhaps more indidgent country. 

There is tliis.impoi-tant consideration with resjioet 
to emigration, that many a niaTi who iianlly tliinks 
that his own lot is improved by transjiLintation, and 
who sets against the advantages much that comes 
rather trying in the change, must feel that his cliil- 
dren at least, growing ii[) in America, will greatly 
benefit by the step which he lias taken. To begin 
with, to the parents of large families the American 
educational system is a veiy grcsat advantage. In all 
the best paHs of America tlierc is offered to all an 
excellent education, absolutely free, given to all chil- 
dren without distinction; and the clever boy may not 
only thus leani tlie ' three R'y,' but may go to tlie 
higher education, also given free, and (jualify for 
higher work an<l a liigher jilace than Itis father ever 
aimed at. If the sou of a pour man is very anibitiotis 
he has cei-tainly a better chance of being President 
of the United States than of being Prime Minister of 
^nfflund. And without looking so high as that, J 
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think there can be no doubt that not only the sou of 
the energetic Scotchman and the prudent German, but 
also the son of the poor Irishman, brought up as an 
American citizen, has better prospects than in liia 
own country. I won't say that this country has cul- 
minated and begun to go down — we have not, I hope, 
come to that— but there is no doubt that, with very 
limited land and immense foreign competition in 
manufactures, we can hardly hope to hold a place 
relatively so far in advance of the woi'ld as we havy 
in the past generations. We shall, I hope, still pro- 
gress in many ways, but it is almost in the nature of 
things that America must progress faster. 

I will sum up my views in regai'd to emigration 
to America as follows^ — -taking the case of the aver- 
age man, not the exceptional man. 

If I were a young man with a moderate patrimony 
I would go and look about me in America, but would 
not invest my fortune there rashly ; it would be 
principally a question of temperament, and a choice 
between the safety and ease which such a man may 
have in his own country, or the adventure and the 
chance of making his mark which he may have in 
America. 

If I were a well-educated farm lab(jurer, with a 
lai^e family, I would certainly go. If I weie an un- 
incumbered young fjirm-laljourer or a yimng maid- 
servant witliout si>ecial ties in this country, I would 
go. If I were a young meclianicor mill-worker I think 
I shoidd take the first favourable opportunity of gQi 
ing, and would take piy chance for better or worse. 
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man of any otiivr cla^ I woulU uot lulvi^ to 

r^^ unless he feels a very special rocatwm for tbe 

adventure of American lif& Clerks, pntie^oiial 

men, shopkeepers, eldtrly mechanics and others of 

the working cJa».->c3 wicliuut a sptc;al eri'^^rrr:;''^* in 
Ameiica, may generally witli £rr»-:it'-r :i'\'.':t:.':ijr >tiiy 
at Lome. 

All that I have hitherto -.jii'l ha- prir.cij-aliy lia.l 
reference to emigration, anil to th*; ii.'.>-'',:;i':!.t <>i 
capital taken out by those who th'rii^-lvos t:iii!_'i-;ii.- ; 
but perhaps I may say one woi'i n-i^'-'tr-fin:,' ih« in- 
vestment of capital in Aineii'.a I'V p>-'jilt- wJm ilo 
not emigrate, though tiiat is a vi-ry ililH-nit -ulij- rt, 
and I should be sorry to <:ive fonfiilent mluro alioiit 
it. No doubt the demand for niomy \< L'i'atcr in 
America than it is here, and the interest i^ liiirhtr; 
but on equal security the difference i-^ not now i-'i-// 
great The United States Governuii-iit can l>on-ow 
at 4 per cent as easily as we ean at .*SJ — the fL-ciirity 
of that Government is, no doubt, as safe ti< any in 
the world. The New York money market is now a 
very large one, and investors there are glad to i,'et 
moderate interest for safe investments. I tliink not 
fully 5 per cent is to l»e got on first-class railway 
bonds and such-like securities, which give al)out 4 
per cent in this country. The difEereiice between 4 
and 4| may about express the degree to which In- 
terest is higher in America. All the second mort- 
gages, shares, Ac, which bear liigher iiiteriwt, aro 
moi'e or : less risky. It is true one is tohl that 
first-claaSj mortgages ou laud are to be had at 
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liigh rate of interest, but there is a good deal of diffi' 
culty about this — estates are not large, the titles are 
uot always unconditional — moat States reseive rights 
of wives, M'ithout whose consent the homestead can- 
not be alienated, and sometimes limited homesteads 
cannot be alienated at all. There is great variety in 
the laws of different States, jind especially it should 
be noticed that in some parts of the country there is 
great uncertainty and liability to vaiiation in the value 
of property, and a mortgage on estates one day said 
to be immensely valuable may moi'e than exhaust 
the whole value another day. Some fine estates are" 
made to sell, and I should be soi'ry to be the moi't- 
gagee of a house in Chicago for half the value which 
it bore some years ago. It comes, I think, to this, 
that if a man with a good deal of money and a good 
knowledge of business devotes himself to the subject, 
he might invest his money well in this way in 
Ameiica ; or if you have a friend in America who is 
both competent and honest, and on whom you can 
thoroughly rely (but who in such matters can rely 
on anyone in these days?), he may make a good in- 
vestment foi' you ; but it is not to be done by the ov- 
dinary investor. 

As regards most of the State and city debts, and 
a variety of tempting investments of that kind, they 
require a very thorougli knowledge of American pol- 
itics and finance, and I think that a man who has not 
that knowledge had better not touch them. , 
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FEELING TOWAIWS ENGIANI). 

liCt me now say one word more befcire I !iav€ 
done as regaixls the feeling in tlie Uiiitetl States tt»- 
wards England. Ui)on the wliole I am (juite sure 
that the people there feel kindly towards us ; In fju't, 
ninety-nine out of the hundred do so, and perliaps 
the hundredth has no really hostile feeling. lint 
there does still remain, anionj; some of the Aniericans, 
a feeling that we did not behave well or kindly to- 
wards them during their great Civil War, and espe- 
cially some of these men are persuaded that it is due 
to oiu" conduct that tlieir mertrantile marine lias been 
destroyed. I will not deny that our niisearriage in 
pennitting privateers to avail theniKelves of our jmrts 
and prey upon the commerce of tlic United States 
had something to do, for the time, witli tlie destruc- 
tion of their mercantile marine; but we have jiaid 
heavy 'smart money 'for that; and I believe; that llie 
real cause of the continued decadence of the marin<! is, 
not what was done by the ' Alabama,' but the jirotrc- 
tive system, which makes it impossible for a eiti/en of 
the United States to sail a ship abroad without jtay- 
ing for it a great deal snore than a citizen of Great 
Britain pays for his ship. Jlowever, I fear it is the 
fact that in connection with this subject a sore ffcling 
does in some quarters exist I am afraid that there 
are some people in some of the Sfat^^s who, in case 
this countiy were Involved in war, would very readily 
undertake the enterprise and cxcitcmtmt of priva- 
.teenng against oui- marine. I do not believe that 
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the central Government would willingly permit this; 
but that Government is not stmng enough to check 
all its citizens. If we could not prevent tlie ' Alabama * 
from going out of Liverpool can we be sui'e that the 
President of the United States could jirevent ' Ala- 
bamas' from going out from any poi^t on the many 
thousand miles of seaboard of the United States ? 
This actual fact is certain, that, in view of the proba- 
bility or possibility of war with us, the Emperor of 
Russia has had several first-class cruisers built in 
Philadelphia, though lie must have pai<l much more 
heavily for them than they would have cost in Europe; 
and the other day these cruisers were brought out 
and delivered over to the Russians with much parade. 
Happily this was after the immediate danger of war 
with Russia had passed. But that the vessels should 
have been built by Americans for the purpose for 
which they were intended seems to me to point to a 
vei'y great danger. If we once got into a war there 
is no saying how far it might extend. If we ever go 
to war with Russia that country would strain every 
nerve, by' means of such cruisers, to involve us with 
the United States; and if once it comes to privateer- 
ing fi'om United States ports there is all too much fear 
that sparks leading to a conflagration might be struck 
at any moment. I sincerely hope, by a good undei"- 
standing, so terrible a calamity may be rendered al- 
most impossible; and the word I say in conclusiou, 
itJ, pray cidtivate friendship, good-will, and amity 
with the people of the United States; come to know 
them well, and encourage them to know us well. 
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The paper on ' Blark ivinl "Wliitti in tlt<^ Soiitlicin 
StatK^s,' wliicli followH tliiw, Iijih ;i])|it'iiro(l in tlu' ' Kurt- 
nightly Ilcviow,' iiiiil in now iTpiihlislu'd, with the 
kind perniiiSHion of tlic Editor. 1 was, as I liavo tlicru 
stated, led to hiok ])avti('iilarly into tliu rt']ati<nis lie- 
twcen the Mack and wliitt^ ract's in tlie Southurn 
States, for tlio isaku of the k'WMons that might IteJeanied 
as l>earing on onr niaiiagt'nicnt of Hiitish jiosHcssions 
whei-e wliite and l)laek rm-t'.n mv, intcrniingh'd. 

I do not Jierc fipeak of our great (h^pt^nthmey, India, 
where our system haw been to iide both nieen liy a 
Government avowedly ahsnhit*! anil despotic. In regard 
to that systein I am one of those to Ik; judgc^d rather 
than to judge others ; I mt this at least 1 may claim, that 
the Indian administnition of the past cannot he ac- 
cused of any ha))ittial subordinatiim of the riglitsand 
iiitorests of the cohinred ra<^cs to those {)f the whites. 

Of our Coloriii^B, beyond a few very casual visits, 
I have lio personal exi>ericnc(!, but as a niend)ei' of 
Pai'ltan^iit, and also in coimectiou with the coolie 
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oniigration from India to the Colonies, my attention Las 
l)oeu during tlie past few years mucli directed to the 
management of our colonial possessions in tropical 
and semi-tropical I'ogions. I cannot ])retend to have 
mastered the details of the various colonies — the 
materials are not available. But the strong and 
broad glimjises oljtained fi'()m official rei>oi'ts and 
Parliamentary jiapers and discussions have ceitainly 
led me to an imfavfuirable opinion of their adminis- 
tration as regards the treatment of the coloured races. 
In none of the Colonies does the Home Govern- 
ment exercise absolute and direct control, as in India; 
in every case the colonists aie admitted to some sub- 
stantial share in the government, whether in the 
shape of Constitutional Assemblies or of nominated 
Councils. Except to a limited degree in a portion of 
the Cape Colony proper (where, I believe, a vei-y cred- 
itable and fiiiccessfid commencement has been made), 
there is no attempt to adn)it the coloured races to any 
share of political franchise — where there is any elec- 
tion of legislators or officials the election is in the 
hands of the white colonists only. And in the colo- 
nies called Crown Colonies the administration is al- 
most as much in the hands of a white oligarchy, for 
the Councils are mainly composed of the leading 
white polonists; and tJie Colonial system is s'lich (in 
this iTspect widely differing from that of India) that 
a large proportion of the official members of Council 
and other higli officials are intimately connected by 
blood, business, and inkM-est with the dominant race 
of s(!ttlers. Whenever the views or interests oi that 
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face conflict with tliose of the labouring jioimlatioii 
the safe-guanling of the latter rcstw jiriiifijially with 
the Governor sent out by the CuLdiijil Office. Not 
only, however, is lie in iiisuiy cases without siiffi«i*^iit 
power, bnt also the atmosphere and surround ingn in 
which he lives are sucli, and the i)»blic npiiuDn wliich 
is heard of beyond the colony is m onesided, that it 
requires mnch more than common firmness to do jus- 
tice in excited times. Some gc)veni<)rs have nobly 
done their duty; some have nuire or less faih'd to do 
BO. I think one might ]»oint to cases in wlii<'h the 
ktter have gone off iit a blaze of popularity and 
obtained pleasant promotion, while those who have 
taken tJie part of subject i-aces have fared veiy dif- 
ferently. 

In the colonies where slaveiy once prevailed there 
is a hankering after comjmlsion to labour, which has, 
I think, given lise to injustice in many cases; and 
even in colonies -wlieie there never was slaveiy, and 
where one would have supjmsed oligarchical abuses 
the least possible, recent official inquiries jiave dis- 
closed an astounding partiality in financial matters. 
Not only, to this day have the reveiuies of Malta and 
Ceylon been largcdy derived from taxes on tlie im- 
ported food of the peo]tle (while the nch by (•onii)ar- 
ison escape) to a degree with which the worst days 
of protection in England cannot coni2)are, but it ap- 
pears that in Ceylon the internal cultivation of 
paddy or rice, the food of the jioorest of the people, 
is subjected to a special tax from which the valuable 
products of the rich colonists are exempt. 
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Ill \>m' Colonies tlie diajiosition to compel labour 
liu-s nut afFecttul tlie einaiicipateil negroes nearly so 
nnicli tm in those of some otlier European eomitries. 
Tlie negro lias been to some extent under the protec- 
tion of a powerful jdiilaiitbropic party in this coun- 
try ; and he liiniself, though good-natured and snl)- 
tuis.sive np to a certain point, has shown that be can 
br(!ak ont in an exti'emely dangerous way when 
trcati'tl ivitli injustice— -^ve have liad some experience 
of tliat in Jamaica and else^vljere — and it is patent 
that tlie last negro outbreak in tlie Danish island of 
Santa Cruz was caused by extreme injustice in'the 
attempt to limit ■wages and prevent free movement of 
tli<; labourei's. As a I'ule our colonists have probal)ly 
nior(! fi'eqiiently failed to manage and utilise the free 
negro than greatly oppressed him. My own atten- 
tion has lieen more directed to the condition of the 
Indian laliourei's who have been substituted for the 
negro labour which has failed. Several inquiries by 
Competent Royal Commissions in tlie past few yeara 
kIiow that they have been treated with gi-eat unfair 
ncss in some of our colonies. 

Ill order to obtain the means of carrying on the 
coolie emigration tlie Government has been induced to 
fianction a system which would not be tolerated in the 
case of \vbite laboiii'ers. In consideration that the 
expense is l)orne by the Colonies or the colonists, the 
lal )( mrer-^^ are bound down to labour for a term of years. 
They do not engage tlieinselves to masters whom they 
know, or to any individual, but are engaged to serve in 
the colony, and on their arrival are assigned to araaster. 

i ... 




They are afterwards subject to })e re-aasigned and trans- 
fenced from one master to aiuitlier, ami from one estate 
to another, during tlie term of their indenture, without 
their own consent oi' voice in the matter. In short, 
call it as we may, and justify it as on the whole beQe- 
ficial, if we can, there ciiii be no doubt that it is a 
temporary, modified, and su[)ervised slavery, so long 
as the obligation to labour lasts, Tlie Indian Govern- 
ment have been careful to ascertain the voluntary 
character of the eniigratioUj the fairness of the con- 
tracts, and the adequacy of the jiroviaion for the 
voyage ; but so soon as the coolie leaves India he 
passes out of their hands — the due execution of the 
contracts and the treatment of the co(die henceforth 
rest with the Colonial Adniinistrationa. It is evidently 
necessaiy that such a system, carried out in colonies 
where the masters are the dominant race, should be 
very jealously watched, and there can be no question 
that the Colonial Office in England has always been 
actuated by a desire to jjrotect the coolies. But there 
is great difF(M'eiice in the nianjigement of different 
colonies, and while some are good, abuses have cre]>t 
into others. Tlie liei«)rts of the Koyal Conui^iasioii?, 
to which allusion has been made, show that in some 
instances the contracts maile in India have not bepii 
fairly carried out, and that in several respects in- 
justice liiis been done. Great efforts have been mtide 
to remedy these evils, au<I I do not propose here 
to discuss the advantages and ilisad vantages of the 
indenture system. What I have always strongly 
insisted on is, that at any rate after the iTidentun; hna 
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cxpiivil, the coolu! i^^ entitled to be treateil as a free 
man mi a jisir with any other of Her Majesty's sub- 
Jih-Ik ; iinil my great cimiplaint lias been that Colonial 
autliorities, under the guise of vagrancy laws and the 
like, have eurtailetl that freedom and equality to the 
e-\ti-ut (i£ making the emancipated coolie's life un- 
einliiral>le till lie cmiseiits to re-indenture. To the 
ilisfhisure:* contained in tlie lleport of the Royal 
CViminissinu on the coolie system in the Mauritius 
[ eliii'lly refer, a>! sliowing both the injustice whicli 
may be done undiT Colonial law and the insufficient 
piM^cr of (he English Cohmial Ofliee to control and 
remedy the injnstice. Mauritius is the colony in 
whieii the system of coolie emigration is oldest and 
licst estalilished. It is no inaccessible place, but 
thoroughly well knou'ii. It is ranked in the official 
('olonial Office list as a Crown Colony of the first 
elass, ' ill which tlie Crown has the entire control of 
legislation.' Yet tlie Report shows that the Colonial 
I^'gisla(ui<( Caided liy a Governor who took the side 
of the wliites, and withheld information from the 
Home Government^) was aide in 1867 to pass the 
most monstrous laws — not disguised as general laws, 
Imt exjiressly directed only against the time-expired 
Indian emigrants who refused to j'e-indenture for 
long terms. These people were treated, not as free 
men, liut (as tlie Colonial Office autliorities have de- 
scribcid it.) as if they were ticket-of-leave convicts of 
l)ad eharaeter, adscribed to their localities, subjected 
to (he must hara'islng |)(diee su])ervision and tyianny, 
heavily (axeil for the benelit of CoLiiiial officials, and 
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oppressed by Coluiiiiil iiiai|;istmtt!M. Om; would have 
thought tliiit, if tills ]h'. really a (Jrowii Colony, hucIi 
tlisclosiires hiul only to bo miulu I»y such an luitlmrity 
aa the Royal Coiiiiuirtsioii to iMiHuro an instant swisej)- 
iiig away of tlioao injustices. I am sure no man evpr 
presided at the Colonial Office with a f,'rt\iter desire to 
do juatiec than Lord Cainarvon; he iinniediately set 
himself to do so, and he sent as Governor an ohl 
Indian administrator of whose desire to protect all 
cbisses there can be no (question. But in truth, 
tlionyh Mauritius l)e a Crown Colony, as it is now 
constituted the Colonists have a majority in tlie 
Lfigislative Council, and Colonial views and idcua have 
much weight in the departments of the Colonial OiKce. 
lliulical measures were not found easy; it was deemed 
nccessaiy in soiiie sha])e to obtaiii the consent of and 
to iict through the Colonial Legislature. As a niattei' 
of fact several years passcid in correspondence about 
draft bills ; up to the close of tlu* last session of Parlia- 
ment the reformed legislation had not been passed ; 
I have only now learned that at last, at the end of 1 878, 
the oppressive laws of 18(17 have been repealed, and 
n new law passed which is a very great improvement. 
But even now the law does not treat the time-expired 
coolie as altogether fr<H! from restraint — he must be 
jirotectcd by a pass and by a j)liotograpli, which are 
to be surrendered to his employer whenever he takes 
Bervice ; and he is still subject to certain rules and 
restrictions. 

While I write a very bad case of ill-ti-eatinent 
of coolies has Ijeen disclosed l)y papers ]ireseiitud 
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to Piiiliameiit regarding the West India island of 
(irttiuula, A iumv AdiiiiniHti-ator went to tliat island 
in ]S78, and a new Vvi<tfv,tnr of Coolies had been 
iipiHnnted on proliation in the early part of that year. 
In August tlie latter not only reported very illegal 
and ei'uel treatment ()f a recently arrived cargo of 
co<iIies, Imt denounced the wliole system prevailing 
in tlie island, asserting that the persons in charge of 
th(^ estates neithei' took care of the coolies nor paid 
tlieni, nor provided for them when sick, and worked 
thiini to such a pitch that few would survive. He 
added that of 2,000 coolies formerly imj)orted veiy 
f(iw remained ; that 'the treatment they received was 
iniquitous,' and tliat it was 'sad to think what has 
Ix-come of the hulk of them.' The complaints of the 
l*r(itector in regai'd to the newly-arrived coolies were 
fully confirmed. The Administrator took energetic 
and pi-aiseworthy measures to rescue the survivoifi, 
liiit I'eniarked that the Protector himself was not free 
from I)lanu:f(tr having allowed this state of things to 
he possilile, and comidained of ' the spirit which seems 
to actuate him as evinced hy his report, his failure to 
move ahout suiHciently, and liis not going to live in 
the district whei'e most of the emigrants are.' He 
ad<ls, how(^ver : ' Indeed, the person whose house I had 
engaged refused to give possession on finding who it 
was required for.' I should have thought the refusal 
of tlie planters to let the Protector live aniong them 
wa^i rather a ground for vigonms measures to keep 
tlitMii in order, lint the Administrator was satisfied 
tliat they had 'an earnest disposition' to do what 
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WM Inquired ; and, ' a^ tlipy are very aTixious to have 
an aclditioiinl wiipi>ly <>f inniiii^raiits, I see in* reason 
why they sliould in>t have as many as they are able 
to pay for.' 

It is stated that the Vroteetor so rccciitlj' ajipoiiited 
had been laid up by an accident. Tlie Lieutenant- 
Govemor of the Windward L'^hands, on the matter being 
referred to him, tliought the Protector ' eoiild not be 
altogetlier exonerated from blame.' 'lint,' he ad<h'd, 
* he is in many i'es])ects a good officer. lie speaks 
Hindnstanee, and U trusted and liked by the eooliea. 
Hi« unpopularity among the planterrt is in itself evi- 
dence tliat he discharged his duties conscientiously.' 
However, it was eventually settled to get over the 
difficulty by superseding the obnoxious Protector 
who liad spoken out too strongly. As he was only 
'on prol)ation ' he had no opportunity of defending 
himself. No incpiiiy was made into his al]egati<mn 
of past mismanagement ; but a new ordinance is to be 
eonsidei'ed by the li>cal Legislature. The whole pro- 
ceeding certainly does not inspire me M'itli ctrnfidence. 

I am one of those who believe that since we have, 
on one hand, in India great agricultural pojjuhitions, 
docile, intelligent, an<l industrious, but constantly 
prensing on the means of subsistence, and on the 
other great possessions, which only require for their 
develojiment sueh a pojiulution fitted for hot climates, 
it would be in every way beneficial from both points 
of view to encourage emigration from India, jmivided 
it be carried out on fair terms and the policy be 
ficcepted not merely to use the cooliea as a substitute 
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fur slave laliouf imdoi' ])laiitei'-m.istei"H, luit ti» facili- 
tiiti! tlu'ir free coloiiisiition and settl«nieiit on the 
Soil iiiidcr !i lil)i'nil sywti'm niniilar to tliat adopted in 
till' Unitwl States, riaiitwn iniglit then tnist tii a 
good free iiojiulation for voluntary hired labour. It is 
iiii|M).iHil)](! that the natives of India should distinguish 
Iietueen tlie IJiitish fiDverniuent which they know in 
India, and the British Govei'nnient of each colony; 
and the better colonies suffer in credit and popularity 
for the faidts of the bad. I hold, then, strongly to the 
view that we are not justified in encouraging and 
facilitating this emigration, till we have much greater 
sceurity for tlte treatment of the emigrants and an 
effective assurance that the personal freedom which 
(as distinguished from political freedom) they enjoy 
in India in an eminent degjce shall not be abridged. 

In some of our West Indian Colonies there have 
very recently been im])ortant (questions witli respect 
to the management of the negro laV}ouring population, 
but it is iu the African Colonics that the questions 
relating to the African races are of the highest ini- 
I)ortance. llecent events have attracted very gi-eat 
attention to the suliject, and have been tJie occasion 
of a nuiss of official infunnation published in Blue- 
books, in which I have been nuich interested. I put 
aside e.xterual jiolitical (piestions, and now look to 
th« matter only as regards, the treatment of the large 
masses of indigenous blacks whom we either have 
foiuul in the tei-ritoritts which w« have acquireil or 
have received under our ])roteetion and immediate or 
mediate control; for it appears that distiirbaucea aui} 
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tyrannies beyond our ))onle]'s liave led to migration a of 
large nuniljers of iiativos and tli(^ settlement of many 
of them in our territories, or in Boer ten-itory wliieli 
wc have since annexed. 'Jlie groat and l<*ng de- 
hated question in Africa seems to ]h; whether the 
natives who oecnpy huge tracts almost exclusively 
are to be brought under civilised law or allowed to 
retain tlieir own laws, more or less lulminlsteied l)y 
their own chiefs. My own prepossessions have Ixien 
entirely in favour of tdlowing the indigenes to i-ittain 
their own laws, so far as they are not absolutely in- 
consistent Avitli our system. That Inis been tlie prac- 
tice in India, in almost all things in the earlier days 
of our I'ule — !ind ev<'n when in later days we liave come 
to n'guliite many things liy codes connnon to wliite 
and bhu^k, we leave to vwvy native class their own 
laws i'<'garding marriage and iidieritance, religious 
and .social rites, and snch-Iike maHers. Since, how- 
ever, I have looked into tlie matter etirefully I liave 
seen reason to depart from this view as regards Africa, 
and ratlu'r to incline to a system wliidi may lead us 
towai'ds tlie state of things now found in Ameiica, 
whei'e the Africans have li(*n converted in mannei's, 
religion, language, and clothing, and assimilated to the 
white man's standard. Tlie accounts we hnw. of tlie 
African tribal adniinistratinns seem to )jc. viTy nn- 
favonraldo; and though they are very often drawn 
from a hostile point of view, 1 must say that, looking 
t-o recent oilieiiil suinninries of native laws, as now 
administered in (nir Colonies, I do not tliiidc thnt 
tliey an- such as it is desirable to retain. I do not here 
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('liter on qiiestions of marnage niid the like ; l)ut cex- 
t.aiiily tiH rt'gardK property tlie system seems to nega- 
tive altogether iudiviciual owiiershi]) in a way which 
must })e fatal to wittlenieiit ami progress. The head 
of tlut kraal and of the house seems to have absolute 
control over all the property of the community, and 
that power descen<ls unilivided to a single heir, sul)- 
jeet only to tlie cuistomary liabilities in respect of the 
nuiintenau<;e of the menibei's of the house. ludividual 
property is, it would seem, not recognised. These 
])enple are not the posscssfU's of an old civiliaatioii 
and ancient laws, under which they have learaed to 
manage their own afFaii-s ; they are in no degree in 
the i)osition of Hindoo and Mahomedan races in In- 
dia. They are mere barbarians, with some ill-defined 
ciistoms which we have reduced to \a,\v. P]ven their 
tribes seem generally not to be well-established tribes 
under chiefs who are looked up to as the hereditary 
liea'ls of clans and who carry a traditionary influence 
with thorn, African tribes seem to be meie casual 
aggregations of people under the chief of the day. 
We are constantly told that a modern people have 
been made up of ' broken tribes ' and fragments of 
all sorts. 1 should judge, then, that there is little of 
native law or rule which we are nuicli called on to re- 
spect when these people come under our jurisdiction. 
On the other hand, if we woidd adopt the method 
(if taming and (civilising these people, I think what I 
have seen in Amei'ica goes fai' to sliow how much 
good nuiy result. The situation of the blacks in 
Arri(!a is, of course, very difFereut from that of their 



congenei"s in AmPi'ica; l)iit throiigli all difFcroiieea 
I seem to recognise the same radical chavjicteriHtics 
in the men and the women too. Thdre weeiiis always 
to be the capacity for making excellent labonrei's; 
and the tribes whom we have most effectnally con- 
verted to onr ways, sncli as the Fingocs, ai)i>ear t<v 
exhibit very consideralile capacities for inijirovement 
and civilisation, Altogethcu' I see nmcli reason t<> 
suppose that the African ih <piitc at hia be«t when 
working with the example, guidance, and asmstance 
of white men and following their ways. Of ciiurse 
one cannot have long e.xperienire of iiewly-ac(|nired 
teri-itories without feeling that changes must not be 
too violent and sudden, and that in many eases we 
must receive peojde to a certain extent on their own 
terms, and allow them to retain for a time many laws 
and habits which we do not oui.selves think the best. 
But I incline, so far as I have seen, to beli<'ve tlnit in 
the case of these Afiiean populations our ultimate 
aim should be, not to govern them under their own 
laws and religions, as we do the Indian pojjulations, 
but to assimilate them as far as possible, and to 
make them a good agricultural and labouring popu- 
lation. At any rate, I hope that what I tell in the 
following pages of Africans so treated in Amcriea 
may fnrnisli to the reader soTne material for forming 
an opinion on this point. 

1 am greatly disposed to think that if, by a just 

1 ecpial rule, we humanise and improve these Afri- 

natives, protecting them from class tyranny of 

wiiite man on the one hand, and from thi 
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cliiefs on the other, and teaching them to work as 
free men with the white man, great tilings may be 
achieved by these large pojiulationa in a vast country 
of great capaljilitiea Tlie proof tliat South Africa 
has capacities is, that colonists can now afford to pay 
wages which seem much to exceed tliose paid iu 
America. "We may ivell hope that if they obtain a 
very large supply of the labour of humanised natives 
great prosperity may ensue and industry may be im- 
mensely developed, without any of tliose conijmlsory 
and imfair methods to which whites lording it over 
coloured races have sometimes been tempted to resort. 
I am sure no one can compare the present state of 
these African populations under their owu ti'ibal 
system with that of civilised Africans in America 
without feeling that such a change would be im- 
mensely beneficial to the native j'aces of South 
Africa. 

From a selfish point of view I tliiiik we might 
especially look to such a consummation as beneficial 
to this countiy, because we have a very large and 
increasing class for whom it is becoming more and 
more difficult to provide: I mean the educated classes, 
somewhat above mere manual labour. I have eaid 
tliat I do not think America the country for that 
class — there I put it that the only farmer sui'e to 
succeed is he who holds the plough himself. After 
the early days of successful wpiatting have passed I 
suspect that most of our temperate colonics ajtproxi- 
matc to a similar condition. It would be very des^ri 
ble that tliere should be somewhere a field for 
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more educated and entei-prising class, who are more 
fitted to direct and utilise labour than to do the mere 
manual work. Such a field might, I fancy, Ije found 
in South Africa, if we could humanise a gi-cat labour- 
ing population and establish a state of things such 
that a young man of good education, good tact, and 
real energy might successfully work a large farm or 
other enterprise with the aid of native labour. 

All this, however, is chiefly speculation. I only 
throw out these hints as showing the sort of problems 
I have had in my mind when I went to study ' the 
nigger question ' in America, with the result set out 
in the following pages. 



/ 



BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTIIEKN 
STATES. 



DuiUNfi a recent tour in the United States I was 
particularly anxious to obtaiu information regarding 
tlie relation of tlie black and white races, not only 
because the subject is in itself of immense interest to 
couinieree and huuianity, but because it is of special 
interest to oui'selves, called on to deal with masses of 
the black race in South Africa, and the possessors of 
many lands in which white and coloured races are 
intermingled. In some of our colonies it has been 
su])j)osed that the free negro has shown a great 
indisposition to labour. On the other hand, cotton, 
the great staple of the Southern States, and formerly 
almost entirely raised by slave labour, has been pro- 
diiceil in larger quantity since emancipation than ever 
it was before. How, I sought to know, has that been 
managed, politiisal disturbances and difficulties not- 
withstanding ? 

As regards i»olitical questionn, too, I am much 
im])resse(l with the belief that our management of 
territories wheje white and black races are intermixed 
has not always been successful. An oligaruliical sya- 
tem of government generally preva'Js in our tropical 
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colonies, wmler wLich considerable injustice Las, I 
think, soiiietimcs been done to the East Indian la- 
bourers imported to take the place of the emanci- 
pated negroes. Excejit in the Caj)e Colony proper 
no political representation has been allowed to tlie 
coloured racea I was, then, very anxious to see the 
effect of the political emancijiatiou of the uegi-oea iu 
the Southern States of the Union. 

In tlie course of my tour I have had (ii)i)oi'tuiiitiee 
of conversing with many men of many classes (and 
quite as much on one side of politics as the other), 
who have had the greatest expeiience of tlie blacks 
in various aspects — educational, industrial, political, 
and other. I am indebted to them foi' information 
given to uie with a freedom, frankness, and libeiality 
for which X cannot be sufficiently grateful ; to none 
more so than to many Southern gentlemen who Lave 
gone through all the bitteiiiesses of a gi'cat war on 
the losing side and the social revolution which fol- 
loived — men whose good temper and fairnc^ss of state- 
ment, after all that has passed, commanded my ad- 
miration. I have visited not only the towns but the 
rural districts of four of the principal States for- 
merly slave-holding, viz., Vii'ginia, Nortli Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia; and it ho happened 
tliat I was in South Carolina ( the itejdns nltra of 
Southernism) on the day of the late general election. 
I have seen and converse*! with the negroes in their 
homes and in their fields, in factories, in cliurches, 
find in jxditical meetings, and I think I have also 
been able to lern-n something of a ve.iy promiueitt 
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])jirt of tlie jiojuilation — the negresaes. I feel tlmt a 
Kiiigle tour iiuist fitill leave much to lie luniiit, but I 
htivv. honestly weighed and comimrcd all the iufor- 
iiiatioii I have obtained from different sonrces, and 
submit the general result for what it may be wortli. 
If my conclusions do uot in themselves cany much 
weiglit, I hope that I may perhaps succeed in indica- 
tiuii Monie points worthy of hiquiiy and discussion. 



nm riiAii.wTEJi and capaoitt of the negro. 



The first and most difficult question Is the cajia- 
city of the negi'o as compared witli other races. In 
one sense all men are born equal before God ; but no 
one supposes that the capacities of all men are equal, 
or that the capacities of all races are equal, any moi"e 
than the capacities of all bi'eeds of cattle or dogs, 
which we know differ widely. There is, therefore, 
iM 2'»"i'ind facie improbability of a difference of capa- 
city between the white Aryan and the negro race, 
lliough I Ijelieve there is no ground for presuming 
that white races mvst he better than black. 

It is imnef^essary to try to distinguish between 
differences due to unassisted nature and those due to 
dimu'stication and education. No douV)t the varieties 
of wild animals found in different countries differ 
eonsidei'alily ; but the diffenaices due to cultivation 
secnn to be still m<ire j)r()minent in the animals and 
plants witli which we Jire bewt acqiiainti^d. It in 
enough to take the negro as he is, and his history and 
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suiTmiiidiiigs need only he bnefly glanced at in so far 
fts tliey afford some key to liia present position and 
immediate jirospects. 

The negro race now in America is dei'ived from 
an admixture of people of various African tribes, 
jn'obably tUfEering considerably among tbemselves, 
bnt all, it may be assumed, in a more or leas savage 
and little civilised condition. They have all passed 
two or three generations in slavery to white men, 
during which period all traces of their vaiious origiu 
Lave been lost, as well as their original languages and 
habits. And now, though variety of iireed, affecting 
their capacity, may still to some degree be present, 
if we could trace it, I believe that it is impossible to 
do so, .and that we must deal ivith them as a single, 
English-speaking people. They are also now all 
Christians ; and though some African traditions may 
linger among them, they have for the most part 
adopted the di'ess and manners of their white mas- 
ters, and have been greatly civilised. In this latter 
respect there is, however, a considerable distinction. 
One ])ortiou of the negroes has lived in parts of the 
country where the white population was numerous — 
Cfjual to or more immeroua than the blacks — and 
thus, working among and in very intimate contact 
■with white people, has very thoroughly learned their 
Avays, habits, and ideaa But there is a broad belt 
roimd the outer portion of the Southern States where 
the climate is very injurious to the white man, and 
almost iiiij)ossil»le to the ordinary white labourer. In 
tjiis traet, containing nmch of the most pivduclivo 
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country, t]ie ivLnle labouring population was and ia 
iicgm, tlic few white uieu I)eing, in slave times, only 
tin; niiwtcrs and drivers, and in no degree tlie com- 
raduH of tlie blacks. In these tracks we have a thick 
pojnilation not so completely converted. Their lau- 
guagi; is still to some degi'ee a sort of pigeon or negro 
English, and they are still to some extent a peculiar 
j)t'(i]ilo — perhaps less good workers than those more 
thf>r()ngldy educated by contact with whites, but prob- 
jilily as a rulii more simple and docile. It should 
III! noticed, however, that considerable migrations 
have taken place in the tiinibles consequent ou the 
A\"ar, and that there has been some inteiiuixture of 
tlie two classes. 

At tlu! time of emancipation the negroes were 
destitute of education to an excessive degree. Not 
only w<'re means of education wanting to them, but 
after some local troubles which alanned the masters 
most of the Southern States passed laws making it 
highly ])(!nal to educate a negro. These laws endured 
to tln! hist, and under them the generation upon whom 
emancijiation came grew up entirely withoiit instrue- 
tiou. The only educated jiersons of the race wei-e 
ilie few fioe blacks Avho had obtained instruction iu 
tlie T^oi'th, and a very few favourite domestic slaves, 
whiini tlieir mistresses had to some degree educated, 
tho jiena! laws notwitlistandiiig. Since emancipation 
a good deal has ]nnm dono to educate the negi-o. 
Alaiiy Kehoolrt in whicli a superior education ia af- 
forded have been maintaiu(Ml liy benevolent North- 
erners, and tlie State (>o\iTniiieuts have act up, and 
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continue to maintain, several colleges in wLich the 
more ambitions and aspiiing young blacks ave edu- 
cated. For the education of the masses a public 
school system has been started iu all the States, of 
which the blacks have a fair share. Owing, how- 
ever, to financial difficulties these schools are ex- 
tremely imperfect, being o]>en but a small portion of 
each year — in some States as little as two months, ami 
in none, I believe, more than about four months on 
an average. However, t\m is better than nothing. 
The negroes sliow a laudable zeal foi' education, and 
upon the whole I think that as nmcli has been done 
as could be expected under the circumstances. 

During the last dozen years the negi'oes have had 
a very large share of political education. Considering 
the trouldes and the ups and downs that they have 
gone through, it is, I think, wondei-ful how benefi,eial 
this education lias been to them, and ho^v much these 
people, so lately in the most del>ased condition of 
slaveiy, have acquired independent ideas, and, far 
from lapsing into anarchy, have beconin citizens with 
ideas of law and pi'operty and older. Tlie white serfs 
of European countries took hundreds of years to rise 
to the level which i\u:^(t negroes have attained in a 
dozen. Such has been the thoroughness of the meas- 
ures adopted in America. 

Anotlier education lias, I think, greatly afEected 
the character and self-reliance of the negroes. I 
mean what I may call tlieii" I'eligious education. 
Like most primitive races (the aborigines of India, 
for instance) they are inclined to take Christianity iu 
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;i iiioni litwiil sense than tlieir more civilised felloW' 
OliristianM, wlio have managed to explain most of it 
away to tlieir own satisfaction. And these negroes 
art^ l»y temperament extremely religions people of an 
(^motional type. They like to go direct to God him- 
self, and are (piite unwilling to submit to priests 
claiming to stand between them and God. Hence it 
is that the ('atholie hierarchy has had no snccess with 
them, and probably never will have. Every man and 
woman likes to be himself or lierself an active member 
of the CImrch. And though their preachers are in a 
great degrtte their leaders, these preachers are chosen 
l»y the i)eoi>le from the people, under a system for the 
most pai-t congregational, and are rather preachers 
bi'caiiKe they are leaders than leaders because they are 
jjreachcTS. In this matter of i-eligion the negroes 
h!i\'t; utterly eniancijmted themselves fi'oui all white 
guidance — they liave their own churches and their 
o\\n ]irea<iher», all cohjured men — and the share they 
take in the self-government of their churches really 
is a very important education. The preachers to our 
eyes may seem jietniliar. American oratoi's fMjniewhat 
exaggerat(! and emphasize our style, aud the black 
l»r(wiht*rs womewhat exaggerate the American style; 
Imt nn tlie whole I felt considerably edified by them. 
TUi'.y come to tlie ]H)int in a way that is refreshing 
after some stannous that one has heard. I did not 
witness any of the more active emotions in which I 
understand c<.ngregati<tns sometimes indulge; but 
the |)ractice of (emitting in a hearty way a sort of 
responses lu'H! and there dunng the sermon seemed 
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to me oarii(;Mt and not nnl>ecomiiig. I witnessed a 
convention of Baptist ministers (tlie l)lacks generally 
ai-e Baptists or MetliotliHts), in a i-nral cbnrcli, and it 
was a pleasant siglit. Tiie ministers by no means 
had it all tlieir own way. The wliole country-side 
seemed to have come in to assist, liotli men and 
women — and they seemed to be making a time of it 
— camped about for the day. 

The prominent position taken by the negro women 
is a feature in whicli they are distinguislied from 
some Oriental races. No doubt this has some ad- 
vantages, but also I shall have to note some attend- 
ant disadvantages — social, industrial, and political. In 
matters matiinionial the women are aomewhat too in- 
dependent and light-hearted; and the men also being 
on this subject given to a rather loose philosophy, the 
marital tie is not so binding and indissoluble as it 
might be. Those who take an unfavourable view of 
the negro character are in the habit of speaking of 
these tiaits of their character in severe language, and 
dwelling nmcli on their immorality and want of family 
afFfction. I think, ho\vever, that it is scarcely fail" to 
judge them by too high a standard. The truth is 
that the Aryan family has hardly yet established it- 
st'lf among tlie negroes, and it is mtt surprising that 
this should be so. In Africa we know that uotliing 
<if the kin<l exists ; there, no doubt, the progenitor 
of the American blacks lived under the loose jxilyga- 
nnstlc system still [irevaillng there. Under slavery 
the family could n»>t be iiitnuUiced — it was impos-sible 
tLat tlieit; eoidd be inwh permanency of marital ar- 
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i"aiij,'(!ments wlieii tlie parties were constantly liable to 
lie, and very freqiieiitly were, sold away like cattle; 
and the relation lietween parent and child was espe- 
cially weakened, or rather not created. The parents 
wove not really responsible for the cliildren; on the 
conti'ary, the women were sent to work, and the cliil- 
ilrcn were carefully tended by persons appointed by 
the masters for the puipose, like calves or laraba or 
any other vahial)le stock. Parents had little affection 
ior children thus reared, and children owed no respect 
and obedience to parents. The family as we know it 
is, in fact, a novelty to the negro since emancipation, 
and snch iiistitntions are not i)erfected in a day. Still 
till! evil is a very grave one, especially in regard to 
th<! relations l)etween parents and children. I have 
iieard many authentic stories of childi-en who have 
dcHerted or neglected their parents in a shocking 
manner, and the more than American liberty of the 
children threatens to render the next generation less 
tractal)Ie an<l useful than their fathers bred in slaveiy. 
We can only hojje that time and i-eligious influences 
will more completely establish the family system. 
Tliougli the exceptions are many, there seems already 
to lie nmeli that is good and kind in the relations of 
the lilacks to one another. If in some respects, other 
than marital, tin* women are rather troublesome, it 
seems that in this as in otlier things they have rather 
exaggerated Amei'iean ways than set up ways of 
their own. Seeing the liberty, equality, and privi- 
leges enjoyed by the free white Avomen, the negro 
women insist that their i)osition among their owu 
I'ace shall not Ije infeiioi; 



One great difficulty in estimating tlie rjimlities of 
tlie iiegT'u race, aa tested by education, <&c., is, tliat 
since under tlie Anieiican ayatein all wli<> fiave any 
share of l>lack hlood are classed with Idacka, a large 
proportion of those who have received the most educa- 
tion in former days, and who most frequently become 
kno^vn aa jiromiTieiit coloured men, are mulattos of 
mixed blood; so, in fact, are many of the stiidents^ in 
the higher schools. AVliatever the qualities of those 
Avhose blood is mixed in various degrees, they are evi- 
dently no nafo index of the negm qualities and capa- 
cities, and it is necessary to be constantly on one's 
guard on this point when one generalises from expe- 
rience of individuals. 

As respects the raulattr)s tlieieis much disjwsitiou 
to disparage them ; but I am inclined to think that 
this is in great part due to their peculiar position — 
they are rejected from all the society ()f the whites, 
and have not been accepted by the blacks as their 
natural leaders, 'flic same tone of disparagement has 
generally been adoi)ted regarding the Eurasians, the 
pf'ojile of mixed Idood in India ; yet I believe their 
failure is mon; due to an unfortunate position than to 
want of effective qualities. In early days Skinners 
and Gai-deners were men of great mark, and the Eura- 
sian di'ummer-bo)'s of the old sepoy r<tgjments were 
physically fine men and good athletes. I understand 
that in tlie New Orleans countiy, under the Fi-ench 
practice (which has not onr Anglo-Saxon aiitipatliy to 
intimacy with coloured races), many Creoles of mixed 
IdoiMl attained a far higher position than in other 
parts of the Uuited States. 
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Ucv{trtiiig HOW U) tlio capitcitios of tlin iiogio 
])n>per as ivo find liiiu in Aiiierica under the cireiim- 
stauccM wJiicliI have described, the general opinion of 
tln)He engaged in the education of tiie race is, that 
while tlie younger cliildren are as quick and bright 
as white children, tliey do on the average fall off in 
siinie degree as they get older. Yet this opinion is not 
given without some consideration and (iualiftcation; 
tlie intellectual gulf between tlie two races does not 
seiini to be very wide and evident. I am told on all 
hands that some pun; negroes show an educational 
capacity quite equal to that of good whiU^s. Nothing 
is more difficmlt than to estimate accurately qualities 
of this kind, ('specially when, as in this case, the two 
•^lasses are not taught together, but sejjarately ; and 
there lias not yet been time to see much of the results 
of educating the blacks on a large scale ; but I think 
that in general tei'ms the direction in which all ex- 
jmrience ])oints is that -wliich I have stated, %'iz., that 
on tlie whole they are behind, but not very far behind. 

When we look to practical success in life appear- 
ances seem at fin^t sight less favourable to the blacks, 
r <'onstantly asked, ' Have any iiulividuals among them 
come to the front and achieved success in industrial 
jmrsuits, in commerce, ».ir in the jwofessifms? ' and I 
conld not h^arn tliat they have. ' There were,' I said, 
' liefore the war a number of free I)lacks, many of them 
edncate<l ; have none of them distinguished themselvf^s 
in practical life 'i And since enianci2)atinn the negroes 
have for years liad tiie ujqx'r liand in some of the 
iSoutheni States; have none uf them come to the fi'out 
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among tlieir <i«n vnw Iiy the j>i-i»pcss of icilnnil scloc 
tion whic'li has raisufl iiu-ii to irivatiicss in harlwin'iis 
aiul Ori«ntal countries?' Wfll, as I luwf already 
mentioned, they havu .sliowu some oa|i!u*ity as |iii'ai'h 
ers, and they peem to have sonu* talent I'm- orjilnry 
(tlinuf^h I lielieve that Fiudei-ii-k Dou^'Iiis iiiid oni' or 
tu'o other well-known men are niulatlow, not, I'cul 
negi-neji). As politieians j^oiiie of them have dmic 
fiiirly well, and ai-e now good iiiid iiopidar r('|iri'sen 
tatives of tlieir race ; but I don't tliink any nl' tlicni 
have made a great mark. Tlie politics <'!' (he Soul linn 
States, w Idle negro majorities prevailed, sei>ni lo Inne 
btHJii ill reality entirely under tlie j^indaiiet^ id' tlic 
white ' Carpet-bagger.^.' 

For the rest I have not been able to hear of a mu- 
cessfid negro merchant — the sliojikecpitiL,' bii>-IneMt 
in tlie most negro districts is almost (tiitii-ely in tln' 
hands of whites. I have scarcely finiiid a ni';i,'i'o whit 
luw risen in the mercantile- \\orld liiglu-r tliiiii iin 
a]iplc-3tall in a market. Certain prnfcsslonn th^y 
almost monojjolise tlirnughoiit the, I'nion wimIiT'I 
and liarburi;!, and in some ]>ai'ts sliip-enidiiiTM ; Imt I 
found very few negro lawyers, and iio doi-lotr*. All 
over the world it is curious to iiotiei! Iiow ready p'upl.' 
are to entnist the care of tlieir souIm (o yryy uri ^idV 

liome-rnlers, aiul how nincli h'ss tnistrnl lln'y ai I 

their bodies. 

When I Jiave ])iit tli<'si! failures t.. I.lie frimd:* of 
the negroes tliey reply that allowain-e niii^l bi- iiijit|<; 
for very great disad van! ages e\(|j in tlic Noi(|i, 



tliey ba.y, the 



free negroes were 



i.j.« 
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owlrjicisiu which made their success in ooinmerce .and 
the professions ftlniost impossible. AivX as rej^anls 
tlie South, they say, ' Since eniaiicipatiou how short ii 
time has elapsed ! — peoj^e enslaved and deuied educa- 
tion eannot rise in a day.' In all this there is much 
truth. Still I cannot help thinking that if the race 
had been a very ])ushing and ca])able one, the men 
eihicated iu the North would ere tliis liave made more 
way iu tlie South. ' Do yon think,' I have said, 'that 
If they liad been Chinamen they would' not, in spite of 
all these disadvantages, have found their way to the 
front in some directions 'i ' I think it is admitted that 
to some extent this is so. The negroes are certainly 
not a race remarkable foi' energy and force imder dif- 
Hculties. The only (piestion is whetliertliey are veiy 
deficient in these qualities. As I'espects mercantile 
qualities, we may remend>er that there are many ex- 
cellent races who show no aptitude that way and 
jicrmit alien races to nsui'j) the mercantile functions. 
In the Southern Stiites the Avlilte Americans them- 
selves are very nmcli ousted from the business of 
small storekeejjers by tlie Germans, who are to the 
manner born. 

What is more disajipoiiitiiig is the failure of the 
negroes, so fai", as sujjerior artisans and in all that re- 
quires accuracy and care. As it is cxpi-essed, they are 
mit re>fj>ouf-ihl(s — tliey cannot be dei)eiided tm. Ill 
slavery times some of them were jiretty good artisiius, 
and many of tln^in, in the South, are now fairly g(MHl 
carjK;! iters, I)rlcklayers, and blaeksmitlis. lint they 
acem hardly to have pntgrcssed in this respect siuce 
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emancipation. A man \vlio will do liia carpentry so 
far well enough ^vill not fit the pieces accurately ; 
and in factories which employ bhiek labour they do 
not i-iae to the higlier posts. In the North the ti'ades 
nniona are so strong, aud the jealousy of the negroes 
on the pai't of fi^reigners, Irish and others, is so great, 
that they would not have a fair chance ; but in the 
South they labour under no such.diwulvautage, and 
employers rather prefer negro labour ; yet in practice 
they dou't seem to l)e able to trust the blacks beyond 
a certain jwint. In uiechanical Hhoj)s the blacks do 
the manual labour, but are hardly triisted to work 
engines. ' Perhaps a negro iniglit learn to work the 
engine,' an employer said to me, 'but I never coidd 
be sure that he would not go to sleep on the top of 
it.' In tobacco factories the labour is almost exclu 
Hively negro, and many of them are very well paid 
for labour requiring considerable .skill ; l)ut I noticed 
that for certain work, the weighing and making up 
the packages and such-like, wiiite men were always 
employed. I was in all these ca.ses assured that no 
black man could l)e trusted to be accurate. Yet 
they make very fair cotton-farmers, and much of their 
handiwork in various branches of industry is unite 
good. 

On the whole, I think it must be considered that 
at present, whether fi-om natural defects or from want 
of cultivation, they are to a certain extent inferior to 
white men in the ((ualities which lead to the higher 
gi-ades of employment. On the other hand, they 
have a very remai-kable good nature aud good temper, 
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much docility, and gi'eat jiliysical power .ami eiidii- 
raiioe — qualities that admimltly fit them foi' labourers. 
Ccnsidering from how low and oppressed a condition 
they have been lately raised, and how infinitely 
liigher their position now is, it is hardly ground for 
disappointment that tliey do not immediately rise in 
lai'ge numbers to the higher grades of society. They 
have now opportunities of education which will enable 
them to rise, if they are fitted or when they ai"e fitted 
for it. For the present we may deal with them in 
their existing position as the labouring population of 
the Southern States. 



Tilt} NEOROES AS A LABOURING POPULATION. 

To understand the relations between the whites of 
the South and the blacks, as laboureis and farmei's, 
we must go back a little. In later slave times — in 
the States, at least, to which my inquiries were chiefly 
directed — the slaves were not \vorked out like omnibus 
horses ; in fact, the capital sunk in slaves was so 
heavy, and pioduce had become so cheap, that the 
jii'incipal source of profit was what was called the 
'increase ' of the slaves — the breeding them for the 
market or for new plantations opened in the more 
Western States. As in breeding-farms for other 
kinds of stock, tlie human stock was carefully, and, 
on the whole, kindly treated ; and although the sell- 
ing ofF the young stock as it becaini! fit for the market 
was a barbai'ons ]iroc(!ss, still, the family j'elation.4 
being so weak as I have descrijjed, those who re- 
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maiiiwl (lid not feel it so much ns we should ; and I 
think it may be said that the relations between the 
inastei'9 and the slaves were generally not nnkindly. 
One old gentleman in Carolina dwelt niiieh on the 
kindness and success with which he had treated hi.i 
flavc.«, adding as the proof and the mural that they 
had doubled in twenty years. 

Then it must be remembered that in all the older 
States the whole of the land was private propci'ty — 
there was no unowned land available to sipiatteris — 
and through all the political troubles the rights of 
ju-operty have been maintained inviolate; neither by 
mob violence nor by class laws have they been iiittT- 
fcred ^vith. In some limited portions of the Southern 
States, occupied early in the war by United States 
troops, a good deal of the pro])ei'ty of absent seces- 
sionists was sold foi' non-payment of taxt^s in a way 
which the Southerners call confiscation, but tliis was 
done by the authority of the United States Govern- 
ment The Carpet-bagger and Negro State Goveni 
u]ents and Legislatures nevei' seriously infringed on 
the rights of property. 

After the war the Southerners accepted the situa- 
tion as few but Americans can accept a defeat, and, 
instead of throwing up their hands and crying to 
heaven, sought to make the best of the lands that I'e- 
mained to them. It seemed not impossible that, the 
property in slaves being written off as lost, the land 
might be as cheaply and efEectively cultivated by 
liired labour, if the negroes could he got to woi'k; at 
auy rate it waa a necessity to get it cultivated soaio- 
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how. The negroes, on tlie other hand, fonnd that they 
raliiet work or starve ; and the feeling between thein 
and their former masters being, as I have said, not un- 
friendly, tlie mattei- was arranged in one way or anoth<!r. 

Under tlie old system there were no great estates 
in the English sense — that is, very large properties, 
let to tenants. The large plantations were what we 
should call large farms, several hiuidr(Kl aores — iij) to, 
say, a thousand or fifteen huudred^being cultivated 
by the owner with slave labour. Some of the old 
owners, and some Northernei"s and Englishmen who 
purchased encumbered estates at a cheap late, at first 
tiied to maintain this system with hired labour, but 
the result has been t<) show that, as in almost all the 
States of the Union, large farming does not pay as 
well as small faiming, and consequently the largo 
fanns have for the most pait been broken up or let 
to small farmers. 

There is a general concurrence of opinion, and not 
of opinion only, but of the most practical experience, 
that the blacks make admirable labourers when they 
aie under suflicient 8ui)ei'vision. On public works, and 
all undertakings carried on under professional superin- 
tendence, nothing can be better or more effective than 
their labour. ITiey are physically exceedingly fine 
men ; they stand any climate and any weather, and 
are quite leady to do a good day's woi-k for a mode- 
rate day's pay, provided it is fairly and regularly paid. 
I heard of no case in wliii^li when such work has been 
(ifFiTcd to them they have jneferred to s(piatdown in 
y.Ieness; that allegation against the negro character 
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seems to me quite disproved by experience. Tim 
ivorst said is that they cannot always be depended on, 
and sometimes after labouring for a time will go ofE 
for a time. There may he some cases iu which, worl; 
not being readily available, and little assistance or 
guidance forthcoming, they have snnk into a some- 
what degraded condition, Imt such cases are quite rare 
and exceptional. I came across none, though I have 
lieard it asserted tliat there are such. On small farms, 
wheie black men work iu small numbers, in company 
with and under the immediate control of their em- 
ployers, they do e.xceedingly well ; also when they 
work on their own account they do very well. It is 
only where they are employed in large numbers, \mder 
insufficient supervision, as on very large farms, that 
they are apt to take it easy and idle away their time 
as is the case with most such races. 

Not only is the negro labour excellent, but alsti 
there is among the Southern proprietors and leading 
men accustomed to black labour, and not so usiid t<) 
whites, a disposition greatly to rely on black labour 
as a conservative element, securing them against the 
dangers and difficulties which they see arising from 
the combinations and violence of the white laVtourers 
in some of the Northern States; and on this ground 
the blacks are cherished and protected by democratic 
statesmen, who now hold power in the South. 

As in other parts of America, wages are not wo 
high as they were; but a common ncgi'o labourer in 
I'ural districts can generally earn about fifty cents, 
say two shillings, a day ; and that, with food so cheap 
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;is it is, .111(1 in ii countiy wliich re(niii'e3 littln fiR*l 
and no very cxpfnsivii slieltcr, it is a very good wage. 
Nolliiiig so inuL'Ii brings homo to nie tliu ])overty and 
lowni'fiei of living of our Indian pojuilatlon as to liear 
tlit'sc wilges talked of as low ; bfing, as they arc, six 
or eight timea the wages of a coolie in India, while 
food is scarcely, if at all, dearer. In truth, the 
nt'gi'ops are very well ofE. 

ft[ore important than tlie rate of wages is tlio 
(jiicstion whether tlie Mack labourers show any dis- 
]>osition to providence and saving. There is a good 
deal of discrepancy in the evidence on tliis subjeet, 
l)ut on tlie whole I am afraid it must l)e said that the 
liidance of evidence is decidedly against them. It 
fifcnis pretty clear that providence is as yet the ex- 
ception, and that the rule is a light-hearted way of 
spending their money as they get it. A very great 
scandal and evil wan the failure of the Fi-eedniau's 
Bank, in which po many were induced to put their 
savings in the days of liigh wages. I suspect that in 
the case of tlie negro, as of otlier races, piudence will 
not come Imt with the growth of desires and ambi- 
tions only to be satisfied by saving. 

In some [tai'ts of the country there has been a 
considerable lack of female labour. In slave days 
women were ]>robably worked too much; now they 
sometimes work too little, because, in the parts where 
they are much mixed with whites, the negi-o women, 
seeing that the wlnlo women do not woi'k in the 
fields, and being, moi'e than the men, inelined to 
assert equality, refuse out-duor work, I Lave no 
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fiyiiipatliy whatever tvitli the aentimeutal fceliiii^ 
wliicli would stigmjitiae tlie field ljv))our of hoiii'st 
Scotch or German woiueu as (h'ifi;i,iliiig, and I dp uut^ 
sympathise with negro ladies who make their hii?*- 
I)aiids work while they enjoy the s^weets of emancipa- 
tion. But after all they are only following the most 
usual American fashion in regard to out-door laltour; 
anil both in the more negro parts of the comitrj', nt 
al! times, on their own farms at cotton-picking seawous, 
and everywhci-e at in-door lal)0ur, the negro wonifiu 
\\-()rk well enough. 

I in«£uired whether the Ijlack labourers have 
shown any disposition to violent outbreaks such as 
liave occurred in several West India islands, but 1 
could only heai' of one such case, when the hired 
labourei's in some of the lice- plantations of Soutli 
Carolina struck for ^vages, and used much violence 
towards non-strikers, hunting thein about with whips. 
The whites atteni]>ting to apprehend the riotei's weie 
mob)jed, and the afFair at one time looked very seri- 
ous ; but, by the aid of influential black politicians, 
the matter was accounnodated, and the labourers have 
since worked well and quietly. I am told that though 
in their inunediatc demands the blacks were in the 
■wrong, they had nuich ground of complaint, o^ving 
to the practice of some of the em])loyers, who, not 
being able to i)ay the wages earned and due, put the 
labourei'3 off with checks upon stores kept on the 
trnck princij>le. So here, also, there was some in- 
justice at the bottom of the affair. But it shows that 
when stirred uj) tiiere in always this element of «x- 
10 
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citiibility anil pfiteiitial violence in tbe negro cbarac- 
tt!i'. Here, also, I uiiderHtaiid, tlie women came t<> tlur 
front. The int;ii might liave lieen iiianageil, l)iit the 
■women were terrilily violent. 

Tlie great majority, I take it, of tlie negroes are 
not em}il()yeil at regular wages, but work more or 
lusfi aM farmers of a sort. Not only are large farms 
generally unsuccessful in America, but in the South 
there is very 'great deficiency of capital to work anch 
farms; and so it has come about that most of the laud 
is cultivated on a sort of co-opei'ative or Metayer- 
tenant Hystem. Virginia still contains a large uegi'o 
jKijmlatiou, and I saw one instance of a large estate 
still succesafidly cultivated by hired black labour, 
under a jiroprietoj' well knowu for his kind treatment 
of the negroes ; but others doubt his profits, aud say 
that his BHcce.'iS is due to laige private means, ami 
that there arc not many such instances. In fact, 
A'irginia, not lieing a cotton State, is .somewhat nn- 
fortiinately situated. The influx of cheap cereal* 
from the West makes their culture in the East un- 
jiroHtalde ; aud in tin; culture of its old staple, tobac- 
co, Virginia hasl)een siu'passed by soine moie Western 
Ktates. Kxce])t in the higher tracts iu the west of 
the Ktate, where excellent j)astures support very fimj 
cattle, I am afraid it is not very jirosperous. 

From North Carolina all the way round to Texas 
there is a belt of States in which cotton is to an over- 
whelming degree the stajile. That staple is certainly 
now j)r()duced iu greater (juantity than ever it was, 
and it cannot be .said tliat this tra(;t has in any degree 
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receded or ceaseil to progress, even thongU the want 
of money resulting from the war aud its consequences 
is still very greatly felt. The cotton I speak of is 
the ordinary short cotton, which always has formed 
the great Inilk of the American crop. There ia a nar- 
row belt on the seacoast, which used to produce in 
part the long, or Sea Island cotton, and in part rice, 
where there has certainly been a great falling ofEj 
but this iw, I believe, chiefly due to other causes than 
the enianci})ation of the slaves. The long-cotton plant 
jH'oduces but a fiaction of the (juantity that the ordi- 
nary cotton yields, and requires a moi-e expensive 
and careful cultivation. It never could be produced 
at a profit except at a price sevei'al times greater than 
that of ordinaiy cotton. Now that Egyptian cotton 
to a gi-eat degree supplies the wants of manufactur- 
ers, no considerable quantity of Sea Island will fetch 
this price in the market, and consequently its produc- 
tion has fallen off. So as regards the American i-iee, 
which was nnce in great demand. It is now so un- 
dersold by Indian rice that it is not exported, and 
scarcely holds its own in America by the aid of a 
heavy protective duty. I did not see the sugar-lands 
of Louisiana. I undeistand that the sugar-culture a 
good deal fell off, but has recovered itself, aided as 
it is by a jtrotective duty. It iis, however, at a great 
disadvantage compared with the West India sugar, 
the frosts often prematurely killing the American 
annual, while the West Indians get two or tlirec 
cro])s from one planting. I doubt if sugar will ever 
be a great American stajile. 
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Wf; may take, then, the ortlinary eotton as the 
invent subject of l)hick labour h\ the South. Foi- 
sonu^ yt-m-s the produce has begun to overtop the 
best years before the wai', and the late cotton-pick- 
iiiij; seiiHon, which was going on when I visited tht* 
Siiuthern States, very far exceeded any jjrevious crop, 
the season liaviug been altogether favourable and the 
hit(! autumn unusually favourable to cotton -picking. 
There seemed to be uo doubt that the crop would 
considerably exceed five raillioiia of bales ; and if it 
liiul not been for the extreme stagnation of the cotton 
manufacturing trade, and consequent lowness of prices, 
the South would be in a fair way to recovery. Let 
us see, then, .how this great cotton crop is raised. 
There has been an idea prevalent that much of it is 
due to white labour, and there is some truth in thia, 
but only to a limited degree. It has now been dis- 
covered that cotton (really a very hardy plant) will 
grow veiy well on the high red soils not generally 
snjijiosed to be cotton-lands, and l)y the aid of stimu- 
lating fertilisers it is brought to maturity earlier than 
formerly ; consequently it has advanced some distance 
north of its former limits and a consideraVjle distance 
up into the higher parts of the Southern States (along 
the Alleghany range), where small white faj'Uiers 
aliound. There has also been a great increase iu 
Ti'xari, where, I lielieve, most of the farmers are white, 
l»ut I did not see that country. In the Carolinas ami 
(icorgia it is certainly the case that a good deal of 
cotton is raised liy "small ujiland white fai-mers who 
dill not raise it liefure; in i)art by theii' own hibour, 
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ami in part l)y the aid of tlie black labourers whom 
they enijiloy. The jK)rtioii, however, of the cro]) 
which is raised exclusively I)y white labour is, I be- 
lieve, very small ; the whites generally prefer otiier 
crops; cotton culture is especially suited to the 
bJacks. There is rather a change from large fai'mers 
to small, than from black to white labourers. Tak- 
ing, then, the noj'miil condition of the cotton districts 
— white ownership and black labour — the owners 
still cultivate by hired labour moderate home-farms, 
but the greater jjoition of tlieir lands they let out to 
blacks on a variety of terms. First there is a mei-e 
co-operati\'e an-angement under which the owner 
supplies land, seed, mule, implements, and all, and 
exercises a general supervision over the culture, giv- 
ing the laboiuer a share of the crop rather than 
taking a share fi'orn him. Tlie labourer's share is, 
moreover, subject to deduction for food sujiplied to 
him during the cultivating season. Then we have 
regular Metayer tenants, who themselves find the 
mule and implements, the crop being divided with 
the landlord ; and again many tenants who pay a 
fixed rent in cotton— so many bales — and a few (com- 
paratively I'ai'e) who pay money rents. Sometimes 
white men rent land and cultivate with negi'o la- 
Ijourerw, but most frequently the owner deals direct 
with the negi'o. 

I have said that the c<»tton cultivation is suited to 
the blacks ; it in easily cairied on upon a small scale 
— aa slaves tltey liave learned to raise it. A single 
mule and a light jdongli sullli^e f(»r tlie operations of 
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a HiiiJill fni'ui. Tlie cotton j^ives ein]>loyment almost 
all tli(t year i'oiuhI, es2)eei!illy at tlie aeasori uufavour- 
jiblt! to wliitu labour. Aftw prei>ariiig the ground, 
.sowing an<l tending,' it, there is niucli and constant 
liueiiig and clearing to lie done. Then at picking- 
time the negro family turns out, and much work is 
done without expense which would be very expensive 
to do hy hired laljoiir. And after the cotton is 
jiicked many liaiids, especially the women, find em- 
jiloymeut in the ginning mills. Tlie ginning system 
makes the division of shares much easier than it 
otherwise would Ije. The hand-gins liave completely 
gone out. All the cotton must of necessity be 
brought to the mills. After being ginned it is divi- 
ded, and the account is struck. 

Tlie cotton is then produced, and things go on 
much better than might have been expected under 
the circumstances. Yet, after all, this is rather at- 
tained by make-shifts the result of necessity, than 
based on a settled and satisfactory system. Although 
after the war the projjrietors and the ex-slaves came 
to terms to carry on the cultivation, it must not be 
supjiosed that the foimer slaves have genei'ally re- 
mained with their old ma-^ters. In some cases no 
duuljt this is so, but it is the exception. Not only 
have war am! rev(dution caused considerable migra- 
tions, Iiut there seems to have been a general feeling 
that freedom was not practically realised till the 
slaves had left their masters, if it were only for a 
time. Both j)ai-ties seem to have felt that it should 
Ijc so; and it often hap[)oneil that while remaining ou 
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quite friendly torms witli their old masters, and even 
coining to tliem, for advice and assistance, A's former 
slaves would prefer to cultivate under B, and B's 
[slaves nnder A, Altogether, somewhat migratory- 
habits were set ^ll>, which tlie existing system of 
agriculture has not tended to diminish. Some men 
whose means admit of a liberal system, by which 
assistance is rendered to the cultivators, are well sat- 
isfied on the wliole with the result of the present 
method, but more generally it is found that there is a 
want of fixity and stability aVjout it. The cultiva- 
tion is carried on in a somewhat imperfect and hand- 
to-mouth sort of way, and the negroes frequently 
change about from one estate to another. Except 
some short clearance leases, there is no system of 
leases of cleared land ; it is merely held from year to 
year, and there is no system of compensation for ini- 
provements under which the tenant might improve 
his house, his fences, and liis land, and settle himself 
down. On the contrary, it is a couunon complaint 
that much land iw allowed to run out into ravines, or 
is otherwise neglected and exhausted, and then aban- 
iloiied by the tenant. 

No douI)t the purely commercial system of land- 
letting succeeds in Scotland and parts of England, 
Avhere ^ve have capitalist landlords and large capitalist 
farmers; l)ut lam more and more convinced by all 
I can see and learn in various countries that a small- 
farm system, under which the landlord does not do all 
the impi-ovements, never works well without some 
Boi't of fixity of tenure. lu Ameiica there is no 
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flystcni of tciiaiit-riglit, but Innd is clieap, and throiigli- 
oiittlie United States (with |)erliaps an exception in 
California, on wliich I need not here dwell) the 
nt;i'icultui'al fiuccess of the country is due to small 
fanners owning tlieir own l;ind. I have, then, souglit 
with very special interest to ascertain whether the 
I)Iii<;k small farmers of the Southern States have to 
any considerable extent pnrchjised their farms, or &K 
in the way of doing so. 

I freely admit it may ^vell be that if, in the first 
instance, there had been confiscation of tiie lands of 
tin; whites and every enfrancliised black had beau 
given, what they are said to have expected, twenty- 
five acres and a mule, and left to make the most of it, 
without white assistance or guidance, the result might 
])erliaps have Ijeen disastrous. The people might pos- 
sibly have relai)sed into semi-barbarism and squatted 
down, content to raise a low subsistence from the 
land. That might or might not have been so. But 
there certainly is not tlie least fear that anything of 
thy kind could now result from the acquisition of 
land by the negroes by»any fair methods. They have 
l)ecome accustomed to indei)endent labour and to 
raising valuable stai)Ies for the niai-ket. So far from 
neglecting tliese latter in order to raise a low and lazy 
di(;t, the connnon accusation against them now is that 
they cultivate tlie staples, which bring money, too 
nuich, to tlie exclusion of food-su])ply. I have heard 
nuicli said of the folly of negro farmei's in buying 
Western corn an<l l)acon instead of raising tli«ae 
things. This is partly tht; t-onsciueime of the system 
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of cotton-]'eiit«, wliii^Ii makes a larj^e oottdii cuUivatiou 
oMigiitdiy ; but also, I dare say, tlie«e people know 
liy cxpei'itiiiee wliat ])ays tlu'iii best. At any rate it 
is clear that they are not now inclincil to lapse into 
a low style of liviuj^ ; their fault and difficulty in jnst 
in tlie opposite direction. llnfortnnately tlicy live 
loo freely and generously, and do not save money to 
buy land, and make themselves independent, as tlicy 
migJit. 

This is the general rule, I fear, but not tlw; 
universal practice. Throughout the Southern States 
tlicre are already a good many negroes (though very 
fe^v compared to the whole nuiubei') wlio cultivate 
land of their own, and there are very many more 
Avho own houses and small patches, especially in the 
vicinity of ttnvns, ^vliere tliey congiegated too much 
at first, and where for a time they ol>tained wages 
wliich enabled them to set up house. It is generally 
said that most of the negrotss ^vlio were sujierior 
servants on the plantations, and above tlie oi'dinary 
level in the days of slavery, liave now aciiuired land. 
Thougli the old proprietors sometimes cling to tlieir 
' land when their means do not justify their luddingit, 
and in some places tliere is a feeling against letting 
the land pass into the liands of blacks, tliere is so 
much land for sale that tho.'e who save money need 
have no difficulty in Inlying it. 

The statistics whii^h most of tlio Statesarenow.be- 
ginning to attempt are very imi)ei'f(!ct and unrelialde, 
and it is difficult to ascertain how much agricultural 
laud is uow owned by blacks who have aciiuired it 
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siiict' <'inant'i])iitioii, and to wliat «xteiit tliey an: now 
iU'([[iirtng land, Kv(;ii when there are any sort of 
fii;ure.H tlifty include all the ])r()j)erty of coloured 
])('0])]e, and the totals nvf- swelled by the jjroperty of 
tlio«e flee liefou; the war; for instaiice, of the Freneli 
mulatto ci'eoleH, wlio are, I believe, found to some 
extent in (-liarlo-ston and Savannah, as well as in 
Xew Orleans, But fi'oui jHaaonal experience and 
iutiuirieH I ii.'^eertained that farms owned Ijy einaiiei- 
])iited blacks are certainly found here aud there scat- 
tered about the country. Tim ice Ii;ih been broken, 
tlie example set. 

Georgia, which was not long under a black Legis- 
lature, but which early ado])ted li))eral principles af 
white rule, lias been held out, in a ])aragraph which 
went the i-onnd of the papers, as in advance of other 
States in respect of negro property ; but on examining 
tlie latest official papcirs I think they somewhat de- 
tiact from the grounds of this reputation. Most of 
tlie projjei'ty attrdmted to coloun^l people consists of 
lioiiseliold fui'nitui-e, animals, agiicultural tools, &c. 
Tliey have something more tliaii i^ million dollara 
worth of land out of about 80 millions worth In the 
Stat*!. But some of the largest <[uantities are in 
c<iuntie9 where theie are fewest negroes, and can 
hardly be ordinary small farms. I fear, too, from all 
1 can learn, that, in these days of cheap cotton, tlie 
negro owned lands are not now much increasing, 
(Icoi'gia has done n<ithiiig spe<ual to facilitate the 
iic(jnisition of hind by the negroes, ami what I <!0uld 
gather fi'om i»ersonal inquiries rather led me to think 



that in this respect they wer« less forward there tli:in 
in the Caroliiias. 

In South Carolina, more has licon doiKi for thoni, 
and I think they have ilone more for tfieiiiselves tliaii 
in most States. During 'carpet-hai;' rule the St.at<! 
Govenimeiit established a commission to buy estates 
as they came into the market and settle freedmen 
upon them on fair terms of payment, on exactly tlie 
plan recommended by the last Parliamentary com- 
mittee on the Irish land ; and the plan promised suc- 
cess if it had not been interrupted l)y accusations of 
fraud and embezzlement against those charged with 
the management, and the fall of the Carj)et-bag Gov- 
ernment. A more important and permanent experi- 
ment was made on the lands sold by the United 
States Government for taxes, on the Coast of South 
Carolina. These lands were not given to the negroes,. 
but were cut up into ten and twenty acre lots, and 
ofFei'ed to them for puichase on reasonable terms. 
They were taken up by blacks, who by paying for 
them showed both their ability to help themselves and 
tlieir appreciation of the opportunity offered to them. 
I visited these tracts, and was very greatly interested 
in the independent and self-supporting rural comnui- 
nities which I there found. Th^'y were under ct^n- 
eiderable disadvantages. To hegin with, most of 
them were those low-country negroes who have been 
less than the others civilised l)y contact with the 
white man. Then the lands ctn which they aie settled 
are those which have been more and more falling into 
decadence owing to the decline in long cotton and 
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rial ; so mm^li so that tlie white proprictois of Ijii;;<' 
])<>rtion8 of such lands Jmve suffered tliem to go niit 
of cultivation, or sold them for a song. No titlier 
nioney-f etching stjiple has yet been found for thcw- 
latids, and they ai'e not suitable for sliort cottcti. 
Hence the negroes have carried on the long-uottnn 
culture at a very great disadvantage. On the otli<;r 
liand, they had this considerable advantage, that the 
able-bodied men can do much to make tlie two ends 
meet by occasional labour at the ports, and especially 
on the great phosphate beds, which have become a 
large source of industry and wealth to that part of tiie 
<'oimtry. The fact that the men readily avail theiii- 
K(;lves of the opportunity of hard and remunerative 
work and make most admirable labourers at it— as 
good, I am told, as any in the world— ia of itself a 
])ractical answer to any suggestion that they are un- 
willing to work. I have heard it suggested that ne- 
groes are somewhat unreliable workmen for a contin- 
uance, and apt to throw up work and go off \vhen 
tliey have made a little money and want to atteml a 
religious carap-raeeting or something of that kind; 
but thei'e is no question that for a certain time no 
workman can be more steady and effective. At sea- 
stms when no veiy hard field-work is necessary these 
men leave the women and children to hoe sod look 
after the crops, while they earn wages by diving for 
and cleaning the phosphates. It has probably been 
an advantage to them that their land has not been 
such as to enable them to live without working hard, 
meu and women too. 
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They liavo Iiiid, Ion, tli(> a(lv!iiitiVi;;c of ;ii(l fiMiu 
frunidly N(H-tii(!rii ami (itliei- whites, ulio ihi for tlieiii 
tliow- things which tliey Ciiuiiot ilo for tluMnsclvcs. 
Some v«!i'y exwlleiit Northorn dcaUtrs giti luid )niy 
thoii- tH)tt(ni, Jiiid whitu storeke^jHirs liave iiitrudiicwl 
among thcni a wliolesomo systwu of I'eady-inomy 
payiiumt. They owe very iiiiich to the devotetl 
Northern and English ladieH who have come among 
them to edneiite their <rliihlien. It is somewlnit 
dilliciilt to reconcile conflicting stiitemcnts. While 
many or nH)st peojde uttrilmte to the negro race some 
very serious social tuid other fiuilts, those; who Iiave 
the best opj'oitunity of knowing these land-owning 
iiegi-oes represent them as poss(fssed of every virtne ; 
not only those ordinarily ccmceded to the race, bnt 
those usually denied — tlirift, carefulness, and family 
afFeotion. They are said to save in order to buy 
farms for their sons, and to be altogether a growing 
and progressive community, unrenuuiei'ative jirices 
notwitiistanding. Perhaps some allowance must bo 
made for a kindly enthusiasm; Imt also I am con- 
vinced that these people, more liajipily and inde- 
]Hjndently jdaced and educated to that craving for 
laud which of all things lea<ls to thrift, really are 
nuicli sui)erior to the average of the negro race. I 
could myself see that their homes are better, and that 
they have many horses and light carts and other evi- 
dences of comfort and well-doing. 

I viftited some of these ])eople with a colourfHl 
Congress-nnin to whom they mncli look, and wiw 
btruck by thy eager interest with which Lhey (espe- 
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ciiilly the women) questioned liini about an atttick on 
tliu title to the lands, which has a good deal disturl)c<l 
thoin. It has l)een atteni])ted or threatened to ques- 
tion in the Ooui'ts the legality of the sales l)y Uiiiti^d 
States authority, under whieh the hind came into tlie 
hands of the blacks. No doubt it seemed at the time 
that l>y these forced sales at a cheaji rate the lauds 
were sadly sacrificed ; and, the owners Ijeiag in re- 
bellious contumacy, the pi'oceeds, such as they weie, 
came into the United States Ti-easury. But, in truth, 
this i)articular class of land hits fallen to so low a 
value, that if the sale had taken place now, it wouhl 
perhaps have scarcely realised more than it did when 
sold after the war. If the money in the Ti'easury 
were restored to the old owners, justice tempered with 
mercy would be done Avithout disturbance. 

Many pi-opiietors in South Carolina and elsewhere, 
far from thinking, as some of our colonists seem to 
think, that the best way to make sure of hired labour 
is to debai" the labouring poj>ulation from any indc- 
]>endeut place on the land, have followed a much 
wiser course, and encourage by all means in their 
power the settlement of the negroes on small holdings 
owned by themselves. They have lightly deemed 
that this is the best way to fix a permanent popula- 
tion from which they can draw labour when needed. 
Tiiey have therefore laid out j)arts of their lands in 
small lots, and offered facilities to negroes willing'to 
])nrchase. Once the l)lacks are settled down in this 
way, it is not difficult to maintain friendly relations 
with them. They are still a good deal dependent ou 
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the pj'oprietor of the estate for liberty to graze tlK^ir 
cattle in tlie woods, and other little aids. They are 
a good-natured, easily-mauaged race, and thc}' ai'e 
idwiiya ready to accept a good spell of work, for a 
time at least. Propristors so situated get plenty of 
. labour when they want it on the lands they cultivate 
tliemselves, and for any improvements and operations 
that tliey may undertake. 

On the ■whole I am very agreeably surprised to 
find the position of the emancipated blacks so good, 
and tlie industrial relations between them and the 
whites so little strained and difiicult. They are, as a 
rule, good labourers and very tolerable cultivators. 
A gentleman who has had much experience of tliem, 
and ^vho now labours among tliem in one of the most 
negro parts of Virginia, in desciibing their character 
said that one might take about oue-thii'd of them to 
be really good and progressive; another third to be 
so far well-inclined, and well-doing that, with good 
nianngement and judicious treatment, they may be 
made good ; and the remaining third to be bad. But 
I am inclined to think, from what I saw and learned 
elsewhere, that this description is more correct of a 
particular tract, in which many of the best and the 
woi-st of the race congregated during the war, than of 
the country generally ; and that in reality both the 
good, thrifty men who have shown a capacity for in- 
dependence, an{l tlie bad, who prefer idleness and 
thieving to work, are far less than this saying im- 
plies, the great majority being in the second category, 
vho so far do well tbftt under favourable circumstances 
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tlmy will settle down into an excellent peasantiy. It 
Bi'eined to me that the present situation gives very 
good ground of liope, and I am sanguine of a favour- 
iiljle isaue. The position of the cultivatora is such 
thftt they may well, with a little kindly aid, become 
independent farmers ; and any man inclined to work 
honestly and well can earn sufficiently good wages. 

All that is now wanted to make the negro a fixed 
and consei'vative element io American society is to 
give him encouragement to, and facilities for, making 
himself, liy his own exertions, a small landowner ; to 
do, in fact, for him what we have sought to do for the 
Irish farmer. Land in America is so much cheaper 
and more abundant, that it would be infinitely easier 
to effect the same oljject there. I would by no means 
seek to withdraw the whole popu]ati<m from hired 
labour; on the contrary, the negro in many respects 
is so much at his best in that function, that I should 
look to a large class of labourers remaining ; but I 
am at the same time confident that it would be a 
very great benefit and stability to the country if a 
large number should acquire by thrift an independent 
position as landowning American citizens. 

Supposing things to settle down peaceably, a« I 
hope they may, I go so far as to say that, though 
nothing is perfect in this world, the American blacks 
are in a fair way of becoming a comfortable, well-to-do 
jiojmlation to a degree found in very few countries ; 
a cimilition which may comi)are very favourably not 
(iii)y with the ludiau ryot, the Russian sei-f, or the 
Irish tenant-farmer, but also \vitli the Dorsetshire . 

/ 
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laliourer. I doubt wlictlier, on the whole, a bett(T 
lalxmring pojiulatioii, nioie miitod to tlie cliinatP ami 
eouiitry in wliicli tliey iiiid tliemst'lveM, is aiiywbtTo 
to )>e fouml. The whites certainly cannot do without 
them ; already the great drawliack to the Soutliern 
States is the want of that gi'eat influx of foreign poji- 
nlation whicli causes the North and West to progress 
in a geometrical ratio. Evidently their tnie policy is 
to make tlie most of the excellent population which 
they have, and they quite see it. The blacks, again, 
certainly cannot do without the whites; their own 
race is not sufficiently advanced to fulfil the functions 
now in the hands of the whites. 

Newly-educated classes, among I'aees hitherto kept 
down, are apt to overestimate their own acquirements 
and ]iowers ; tliat is the tendeney of the educated 
Hindoos of Calcutta and Bombay, and the same U^n- 
deney shows itself among the educated mulattos and 
blacks in America. It is scarcely surpiising that they 
should chafe against the social ostj'acism of all who 
have dark blood in their veins, and should long for 
a Uto])ia in whicli educated coloured men own no 
superior; but I think they are eutiiely wrong in 
j)reaching as they now do to their countrymen the 
advantages of emigration to Liberia^which, however, 
they do not themselves practise. Probably there 
could Ije no more notable example of the want of 
practical al)ility in tlKwe men, tlian their management 
of the last cxtnlus from Chai'lestoii to Liberia. The 
whole thing was a jmrely coloured movement, and 
the management was in coloured hands. It seems to 
il 
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Iiiivc been ten'ibly mismanaged ; and the result was 
that, after mucli loss aiul siifBering on the voyage, 
Kiinie of the best of the coloured people who liatl 
accumulated money enough to set them up most 
coiiifortaltly in farms of tlieir own in America, were 
di'ained of everything they possessed for the exj)enson 
of the voyage, and landed in a country where they 
could earn as labourers about half what they could 
in their native America, the cost of living being also 
infinitely dearer. My advise would certainly be — to 
tlic blacks in America, ' Stay at home, and make the 
Itost of an excellent situation/ — to the whites, 'Do 
all you can to keep these j)eople, conciliate them, 
and make the most of them.' I am confident that 
this nuiy and will be done, if only political difficul- 
ties and unsettleraents do not mar the prospect, and 
in this view I must now look at the political situ- 
ation. 



TU£! POLITWAL SITUATION IN TUE BOVTH. 

The population of the principal Southern States 
may be roughly 8tated to be about half black and half 
white; that is, putting aside Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and such intermediate States. Of the first- 
nuiiitioned States the blacks are in a consiilwable 
majority in South Carolina and one or two more; iu 
tti«^ others the whites are somewhat more numerous, 
liel'ure the war the blacks were almost all slaves. I 
think the idea ])revah^nt in Kunipu wits that the 




Southeni whites were cninjwsed of an aristocracy of 
slave-owning gentlemen, refined and polished, with 
their dependent slave-drivers, and a large number of 
\'ery inferior whites, known as ' mean whites,' ' white 
trash,' and so on, who were ratlier an enclimbrailce 
than otherwise. It seems to nie that this view is not 
justified. The population was very much divided 
geographically ; there wa>j the great black belt on the 
lower lands, where a few whites ruled over a large 
slave population ; and there was a broad upper belt 
in the hilly country, where the great bulk of the 
j)opulation wius white, mostly small fanners owning 
their land. No iloubt education was much more 
liackwaRl in the South than in the North, and the 
]ieople were ]irobably less pushing; but I have been 
very favourably impre.ssed iiy these Konthern whites, 
nulny of whom are (if St;otch-Ii'ish (z. e., Northern 
Presbyterian Irish) nr Highland Scotch blood ; they 
seemed to be a handsome, steady, industrious people ; 
and if somewhat primitive in their ways, and humble 
in the eliaraciter of their houses ami belongings, they 
ai-e curiously s(tlf.sti]ij>(irting and independent of the 
outer world ; they raise their own food, and to this 
day their wives weave their clothes from their own 
wool and cotton ; and, if not rtcli, they have few 
want". Tlieie is, no doul)t, in all these Southern 
States a huge intermediate zone in which white and 
black are much intermixed ; but even there they are 
a good deal aggregate<l in patchwork fashion, the 
gtHieral rule a])parently being that the I'lcli slave- 
ownei-M have occupied the best lands, and the jKJorer 
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iiidppendent whites the poorer lands, especially much 
of what am called ' pine barrens,' thongli they are 
not flo barren aftttr all. A notable population in tliis 
l.'itter counti-y is tlie settlement of Scotch Highlanders 
\vlio came over after ' the '45,' Flora Macdouald being 
on(! of*tlieni. I am told that not only do they speak 
(Jaelic to tliis day, but the few black slaves they had 
among tliem spoke Gaelic too. In truth, then, I 
gather that the population of very inferior whites 
^vitliout i)roperty never was very large. There were 
very many without slave property, but most had 
more or less land. The chief justification for attri- 
buting lowness and meanness to the poorer whites 
seems to be, that some of the inferior central tracts 
art! occupied by a set of people said to be descended 
from the convicts sent out in former days, and to 
this day very unthrifty. They are called Sandhillers 
in South Carolina, and really do seem to be an infe- 
rioi' ])eople. 

Tlie changes favouring small farmers have tended 
to improve on the whole the condition of those 
Sontlicni whites who have any sort of property, the 
losses of the war and the bad times notwithstanding; 
but mere labourers, pi'obably, feel the competition of 
fre<t black labour more than formei'ly. I saw at 
jilaces black an<l white labourers woi'king together 
at the same ■wfji'k, and on the same wages, in a way 
wliicli, to our Indian ideas of the dignity of the white 
riic«^ is somewhat distressing. But I did not detect 
anything specially bad <u' dcgriided about these whites ; 
and in tlie Southern irottoii mills (very jn'oajmnma 
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and growiii!^ estalillsliiiiGntR), ivliere the wliites liave 
a monopoly of the eiiiployiiietit, tliey are very good 
woi'kers, the ^vomeu especially being, apparently, as 
good as atiywliere — the men not so good. 

The real weakness of the Southern party during 
the war was neither any want of gallantry on the 
part of the slave-owning classes, nor any active disaf- 
fection on the part of the blacks, but the entire want 
of sympathy for and zeal in the war on the part cif 
the majority of the white population owning no 
slaves, who considered it a slave-ownersj' war for the 
niainteiiance of slavery. It is surprising to find how 
many, even of the upper classes, say that they wei'e 
against secession and war, anil ordy ' went with their 
State' when war was inevitable; but having gone 
into it, the whole of that class, and all connected 
with them — professional men, doctors, lawyei-s, and 
every cm; else — went into it with a will, and sus- 
tained losses such as, pei'haps, no civilised people ever 
bore before. So long as they were successful there 
was little active opposition by the poorer whites ; but 
the conscription and other buidens to support a slave- 
ownei-s' war became very severe, the whites not in- 
terested in that cause became recalcitrant, some went 
into active o])position ; and at last it was more deser- 
tion and diijunion than anything else that brought 
aliout the final overthrow. 

After the war the results of the victory were 
sununed up in the three famous amendments to the 
Conntitutit»n known as the 13th, 14th, and 10th, com- 
prising the abolition of slavery, e4iial ^uivilegea foi" 
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all citizens, and the ' right of all citizens to vote not 
to be denied or abridged in any State on account of 
race, colour, or previous condition of servitude.' The 
great struggle was over this last, or loth amendmentj 
mid it was only forced on the Southern States by ex- 
treme conipulwion. That is, in fact, still the bone of 
contention. At the first election under the new Con- 
stitution many of the whites were still undei- political 
disabilities on account of i-ebelHon, and in several 
States the leaders of the lately rebellious whites deli- 
bei"ately counselled abstinence from political afEuira 
as a sort of protest. Consequently, in most places, 
the black vote, under the guidance of the Northern 
]»oliticians known as Car])et-baggei"8, cariied the day 
entirely. The reault was that a very large number 
of ignorant negroes wei'e sent to the State Legisla- 
tures ; and many of the Carpet-baggers being corrupt 
a<lventurers, there ^vas much cormption and scandal. 
This has brought about a nnion among tlie Southern 
whites, for those who were unwilling to fight for 
slavei-y are by no means willing to be ruled by the 
blacks, or even very freely to admit their equality; 
and so it has happened that parties in the South are 
ranged into black and white much more than ever 
they were befoi'e. 

In most States the white leaders soon came to 
their senses, and perceived, what might have been 
Hcen from the first, that a poj>ulation which had half 
the nunibei's, and all tlie pioperty, influence, and eilu- 
cation, must prevail over the black half, possessed of 
none of these advantages, and in many respects de- 
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peiideut on tlu* projxn'tieil (.-laHSCs. Tliey therefore 
vt'iy eiirly ivtunied to the electoi'iil cliargi^, iuilI !>y 
no VLny uiifiiir means i-egaiiieil ])osst'Ssioii of most of 
tin; State Goveiimieiits and tlie control of tlie State 
Legislatures. Foitunately, taught by adversity, the 
white leaders so restored to jkiww took a reasonable 
and iiiodeiate eoiirsc, honestly accepting the situation 
and the great constitutional amendments. In these 
States it is a great gain that, in oi'der to introduce 
certain amendments of a moderate character, tlie 
peo]ile, under whitii leadership, have recently passed 
revised editions of their State constitutions (end)ody- 
ingthe war aniendnieuts), which no one can gainsay as 
not being real and voluntary ; whereas the first con- 
stitutions imposed after the war were certainly the 
work of very one-sided conventions, acting under the 
proteetii 'u of United States bayonets. Besides the 
management of their own States, the white paity 
liave been more and more gaining th(t great majority 
of the Soiitliern seats in the United States Congress, 
and tilings have been more and more tending tu that 
tleniocratic 'Solid South' of which we have lately 
lieard so nuich. In some of the Statt;s this was in- 
evitable, an<l 1 doubt if it can be sai<l that in most 
cases any very unfair means have been used to great 
excess. When I left the Stattis several of the recent 
elections were still dis]iuted ; but I believe there is 
no doubt that in Virginia and North Cai'olina two or 
three Keiinblicaii mendiei"s have been ivturued for 
the distri<-ts in which the black vote is in a very 
overwhelming majority: and that is j)robably as 
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iiiiicl] as c(iul<l be expected uiiclur the cireumfttjinces. 
In Georgia no Republican Congressmen were elected ; 
but several 'independent' Demoerats Iiave beeii re- 
turned under circumstances which tend nmcli to 
ensure fair dealing towards the blacks, inasmuch as, 
the whites being divided, the black vote has been 
important. The Independents justify their separa- 
tion from the regulars of their party by denouncing 
the evils and jobbery of the 'caucus' system; and 
they go on to say that it wa.s a sort of Viargain vvitli 
the blacks that if they (quietly yielded the reins of 
power to the whites, they should be fairly treated, 
and their right to vote should be honestly recognised ; 
whereas if the whole thing is settled in white caucus, 
from which the blacks aie excluded, they are practi- 
cally disfranchised. 

As regards, then, what I may call the moderate 
States, I see no ground for taking a gloomy view of 
the situation. Perhaps, as a foreigner writing on the 
other side of the Atlantic, I may be permitted to say 
(what might, if I were nearer, seem presumptuous) 
that the men who, in these States, as governors now 
wield the large powers entrusted to the executive in 
America, seemed to be very able, sound, moderate 
men, from whose judgment and discretion I shoidd 
e.\])ect much benefit. My only doubt is as regards 
one constitutional amendment which most of these 
States have adopted. I do not seriously quarrel with 
that which, as with us, deprives of the franchise those 
who have not paid their taxes. But it must be fairly 
worked. There is generally a direct poll-tax, jus- 
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tifiwl I»y its apjjlioation to jiopuljir educatiun, of 
Tvliicli the iiiiissos an; ko jimcli in need ; and tliei'n is a 
([iiestion of a tax ok dogK, tito slaves of the ex-slaves. 
If any laxity is shown in the collection of taxes from 
poor and ignorant ])eoi)le aliout election-time, or the 
date of jiayinent is put near election-day, very many 
may he disfi'ancliiscd, who must soon pay the money 
nevertheless. The jirovision in tlie new Constitution 
which T most fear is that which permanently dis- 
franchises all who are convicted of crime, unless the 
governor remits the sentence. In principle exce])tion 
can hardly be taken to this; but I have some doubt 
whether, in the matter of justice, the negroes are 
(juite secure of fair play; and it is somewhat danger- 
ous if a nearly balanced constituency may be affected 
by a rigorous administration of the criminal laws. 
It is certain that the prison jiopulations are composed 
of blacks in a proportitin greater than the general 
population to an overwhelming degree. Whatever 
the degree of theii' criminality, there is a disposition 
to cure it Tiy a sti'ietness in penal management which 
re(|uii'es watching, seeing how much the administra- 
tion of justice is now in the hands of the whites. The 
magistrates and judges are either elected or nominated 
Ity the white rulers, English law is the basi« of most 
American institutions, and the English law regulating 
tlie selection of juries has always been veiy lax. I 
found that in the Southern States there is little regard 
to the iirincijde of selecting de wfiUetafe li-wjuie in 
cases between black and white. Very few blacks are 
ftd'uitted on juries; in Virginia, I believe, none at all, 
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Then, as regards piinisliment, flogging is very 
freely usetl in Virginia ; tiut further South tho 
system of chain-gamjs, — i.e., extrormural laliour — ih 
universal. The convicts are not only emjjloyed on 
public works, railways, and the like, but are very 
usually let out to pnvate speculators, and they are 
made a source of profit instead of an expense. It 
comes simply to this, that the punishment for crime 
is reduction to tlie old state of slavery in a forna not 
very widely differing from the old form. I am told 
tliat the people most often convicted and sent to the 
chain-gang are the undisciplined young negroes who 
have grown up since the days of slavery. I have even 
heai'd it said by i-eliable men that they enjploy no 
man so readily as one who has come out of the chain- 
gang, because he has there leai-nt discipline. 

In nothing have I encountered greater discre- 
pancies of statement than in regard to the criminality 
of neg]'oes. Many people represent them as most 
inveterate thieves, whom nothing but severity will 
reform. Others say they have lived among them for 
years and never had occasion to lock a door; and of 
this last I have had i)ei'sonal experience. I tried very 
hard to sift the truth, and I believe it to be this. 
The negro is not much given to violent, and very 
little to what I may call vicious, crime. In this re- 
sj)ect he really stand;* alH)ve most other races. But 
he has brought from slavery times a sort of childish 
want of respect for projieity iii certain things. It ia 
hardly deemed a theft, but merely a n^isconduct, when 
a child is caught taking a spoonful of jam, A slivvQ 




usetl, it is paid, to reason thus : ' I am my master's, so 
is thirt chicken. If I catch and eat the cliicken I take 
nothing from my master.' These things deiieiidcd 
much on individual management. So it is now ; in 
well-manageJ e,stali]ishments and on well-adniinis- 
tei-ed estates things go on smoothly enough, but in 
many jjlaces there is a good deal of disposition to 
petty picking and stealing, which needs to be checked 
l)y moderate measures, I gather, however, that some 
things thought very venial in slave times arK now 
severely dealt with. On the whole I am inclined to 
think that there is some foundation for the assertion 
sometimes put forward by friends of the blacks, that 
a much harder justice is dealt to one class than 
to another; that for all the outrages and murders 
committed by the whites in the trouliled years after 
the war very little condign punishment lias been e.\- 
. ecuted, while justice and something more is done 
on the blacks. One thing did astonish me during my 
tour, and that is, to find how nnich ' Judge Lynch ' 
survives, especially when the accused are blacks. I 
imagined he was a thing of the past, but I found that 
several lynching cases of atrocity ticcurred before I had 
been many weeks in the States ; that is, hanging by 
popular movement without the intervention of judge 
and jury. This is generally tlie case when there is 
any alleged assault of any kind by a black on a white 
\ woman. The blacks are popularly said to be jirone 
' to that kind of crime; with what justice I cannot 
Bay. An exi)erienced judge tohl me he had known 
jiiauy accused and many hanged, but uoue convicted 
i 'i 
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Oil trial. Tlie mere suggestion that a black man 
woulfl like to do soinetliing of tlie kind if he could 
seems enough to hang him. 

Hitherto I have principally spoken of those Statt^s 
which I liave called 'moderate,' but there are two or 
tliree others where moderate counsels have not pre- 
vailed, and where the difficulties are much greater. 
Happily they are but a small minoiity. My per- 
sonal inquiries were limited to Soutli Carolina ; bnt, 
known as it is as the ' Petrel Stated thei-e is probal)ly 
no more typical instance of the difficulties of reconstruc- 
tion. So I shall confine myself to stating the case 
as I have gathered it in connection with that State. 

Partly owing to the greater numerical preponde- 
rance of the blacks, and partly to the less disposition 
of the whites to accept measures of moderation and 
compromise, the black predominance in the Legisla- 
ture and the Carpet-bag rule weie earned further and 
lasted much longer in South Carolina than in the 
surrounding States. The great majority of the 
legislators were blacks ; and though some of them 
\vere fair representative men, with some education, no 
doubt most of them were absurdly ignorant and out 
of place, and there was some colour for the nickname 
of ' the Monkey House,' which their enemies applied 
to the Assembly. They, however, indulged in no 
violent class-legislation, Init wei'e very completely, 
guided by the white men who had obtained the\ 
government — principally Northern Carpet-baggers. 
Whatever violence and disturbance there was (and! 
there was a good deal), was not on the pai't of theJ 
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black majority, but of the white minority, who, in- 
stead of trying constitutional methodic to regain 
power, preferred Ku Klux oiganisatioiis ;ind miicIi 
violent methods, coiuiiiitting iiiiiny luurderw and 
creating much terror. The strong arm of the United 
States anthority was, howevtir, used to aid in |)Utting 
down the Ku Klux, and by the time the elections ()f 
1870 approached the whites had begun to see tliat 
with two-fifths of the population and all the property, 
and much physical and nioj'al force, it was easier to 
win elections than to continue the contest by uneon- 
stitutional means. Accordingly, in 187G tlie whites 
got the beat of it in the elections for the State Legis- 
lature, though three black men were still sent to 
Congress, As regards the very important (ptestlon 
of the election of State Governor, and tlie consequent 
control of the Executive, the election was disputed 
between Chamberlain, the former Carpetltag Gover- 
nor, and Wade Hampton, the very i^jjuhir Demo- 
crat, who was put up on moderate and comprouiise 
principles, and from whose moderation and concili- 
ation nuich was expected. As we know in I'egard to 
a more important election and subordinate issues 
arising out of it, there is an extreme difficulty in 
deciding disputes of this kind in the United States. 
On this occasion no mode of settlement was arrived 
at, and in the beginning of 1877 two rival govern- 
ments wei'e for months actually face to face, each 
claiming to exercise the executive function. That the 
quMtiou was not settled by an appeal to armn M-as 
due partly to a certain forbearance, and partly to tl.e 
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presence of United States troops; but tlieso Litter 
were powei'less to settle the matter, and a good dt^al 
of disturbance took place under their noses whirh 
they could not put a stop to. It was at tJiis time 
that President Hayes decided to withdraw the gai-ri- 
sons which had hitherto been posted in the Southern 
Statesjand to give the moderate Southern jjoliticiaiii*, 
who had everywhere come tf) the front, a fair chance 
of carrying out in good faith the constitutional 
amendments, and bringing about a moral and ]")oliti- 
cal instead of a mere military restoration of the 
Union. He was probably well aware that the Jesuit 
must be to restore the Southern Democrats to power, 
and delibej'ately preferj'ed to let South Carolina pass 
imder the government of the moderate Wade Hamp- 
ton, rather than abet a continuance of the struggle. 
Certainly that was the immediate effect of the witli- 
drawal of the troops. I believe the question never 
was formally decided at all ; but as soon as the 
United States troops went," the Democrats being 
evidently the strongest physically, the other party 
collapsed, and Wade Hampton quietly assumed the 
government without fui'ther dispute. 

It is marvellous, under the circumstances, that 
there has been so little of armed collision in the 
Southern States; for, after all, the ao-called United 
States garrisons were mere detachments at a few 
places, carrying with them the moral power of the 
United States Government, but nothing more. Very 
many of the blacks were armed and taught to fight 
during the wai-. There has been no attempt at any 
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j;eiK!]'al disarmiimciit of the Southern States ; on the 
(•(Hitriiry, the Constitntion insures to all citizens the 
riglit to possess arms, and all are entitled to stfi-ve, if 
tliey will, ill the National Militia of eaeh State. At 
one time aims were very freely distributed, and vciy 
l.trge nunilierri of the blacks belonged to the popular 
military force which it sought to establish under the 
name of 'National Guards;' but the regiments so 
formed were veiy I'agged and irregular indeed, and 
on the ground (fairly enough establislied) of total 
inefficiency tlieir arms were taken from them, and 
tlie State-armed Militia was confined to the companies 
which came up to a moderate standard of efficiency — 
a practice consonant enough with that of other States 
of the Union. The negroes have a good deal of 
military zeal, and in many of the larger towns they 
have very creditable Volunteer Militia companies ; 
sometimes, I am told, a good deal better drilled and 
more efficient than the white companies ; but they 
are required to pi'o\'lde their own imiforme and incur 
expenses which the rural negroes cannot afford. And 
so it happens that the black Militia are, on the whole, 
small in number compared with the whites. More- 
over, in some States — and South Carolina is one of 
them — the whites have rifle clubs, outside and be- 
yond the recognised and inspected Militia, which 
constitute, in fact, a .sort of armed political organisa- 
tion. Between Militia and rifle clubs and volunteer 
artillery they can always make a sliow of armed force, 
and indulge in an amount of cannon-firing and so on 
which is not encouraging to opponents of weak nerves. 
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For imicli that wan done in troubled times, and 
iimch tliat has been done since (to which I shall 
come presently), the excuse is, that the Car]K't-bji<^ 
i-ule was so utterly detestable, wicked, and impossible 
that it was an absolute necessity to get rid of it by 
fair means or foul. I have, then, sought to leai'ii 
what were the terrible thinj^s suffered under this rule. 
There seems to be a general agreement that vej'y great 
abuses did exist undei- it, and before I went Soutli I 
certainly expected to find that the Southern States 
lia(l been foi' a time a sort of Pandemonium in which 
a white man could hardly live. Yet it certainly was 
not so. I have said that the Republican St^ite Gov- 
ernments made no attack on the rights of property, 
and I have been able to discuss the whole labour 
anil land question without having occasion to allude 
to political events as a very disturbing influence. 
It is in truth marvellous how well the paitiea to 
industrial questions were able to settle them while 
there was so great political unsettlement. When I 
went to Soutii Carolina I thought tliat there at lea^t 
I must find great .social disturbances; and in South 
Carolina I went to the county of Beaufort, the 
blackest part of the State in point of population, anil 
that in which l)]ack rule has been most complete ami 
has lasted longest. It has the reputation of being^a 
sort of black paradise, and,^w(;o«/'/'«,I rather expected 
a sort of white hell. There I thought I shouhl see a 
jongh Libeiia, where the blacks ruled roughshod over 
tiie whites. To ray great snrpiise I found exactly 
the contrary. At no j)lace tliat I have seen are the 
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relations of the two racew Vietter and more peacealilc 
It is true tliat many of tlie wliites luive suffered very 
gi-eatly fi'oiu the war, and from the tax-salea Ity 
Uuited States autlionty to which I have before 
alluded, and I am afraid that there are numerous 
eases of povei-ty and sad rever-se of fortune among 
them; but that comes of the war whicli is jmst. 
Those whose fortunes or professions have in any 
degree survived have nothing serious to complain of. 
The town of Beaufort is a favourite sunmier resort for 
white families from the interior. Ail the liest houses 
ai'e in the occupation of the whites — almoHt all the 
trades, jirofessions, and leading oceujiations. Wliite 
girls go about as freely and pleasantly as if no black 
had ever been in power. Here the blacks still 
control the elections and send their representatives 
t() the State Assembly; but thoitgli they elect to 
the county and municipal offices they by n<> means 
elect blacks only. Many whites hold office, and I 
heard no complaint of colour difficulties in the local 
administration. The country about is partly the 
land on which black proprietor-farmers have l)eeu 
settled, with white traders, teachers, ifec, in the suc- 
cessful manner which I Jiave already described ; 
l)ai'tly similar lands of white j)roprietor.s who let them 
(Kit and manage amicably with a lilaek tenantry ; 
partly rice plantati<ms, which, on account of the 
works of protection and irrigation required, are 
worked in large farms by hired labour; partly the 
land and water in which the phosphates before al- 
luded to are found; j)ai"tly forest and sandhills; but 
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whatever tlie tenures and circumstances, I say em- 
jjhatically that nowhere are the lelations between 
blacks and whites better, and nowhere does a travel- 
ler see fewer signs that political difficulties have been 
fatiil to settlement 

' Well, then,' I have gone on to ask, ' did the 
lilack Legislatures make bad laws? ' My informants 
could not say that they did. In truth, though many 
of the Carpet-baggers were in some sense the scum of 
tlie Northern armies, the leading spirits among them 
seem to have been men of decided education and 
al)ility, and the work done under their direction, and 
a good deal adapted from Northern models, is not at 
all I>elow the average of American State legislation. 
What, then, is the practical evil of which complaint 
U made ? The answer is summed up in the one 
\voi'd ' cori'uption.' It is alleged that under Caipet- 
liag rule the most monstrous and inconceivable 
corruption was all but universal, and that not only 
were the available public funds made away with, but 
tliu States were burdened with terrible debts by those 
wIh) pretended to represent them, so as to have 
Imnight them to the brink of insolvency, I believe 
there can be no doubt at all that a great deal of 
corruption did prevail — much more than the ordinary 
measure of American corruption; it was inevitable 
that it should be so under the circumstances, but to 
whiit degree it was so, it is very difficult to tell. 
Tlie fact is there is no denying that corruption does 
to some degree exist in American politics, and is not 
confined to the South. If we are to believe the 
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common language of Americana ttiemselves, and 
have regard to their opinions of the motives and 
character of ' politicians,' their every-day accusations, 
and the staple of their caricatures and farces, this 
corruption must be veiy widespread indeed. On the 
other hand, I am inclined to suppose that such ac- 
cusations are the ordinary form of throwing dirt at 
any man who is in disgrace, and that while some aie 
true a goi>d many are not well-founded. Of course I 
am not (lualified to speak with any confidence, but 
the general inipi-ession I have Iirouglit away is, that, 
■ as the leading men iu America seem to be constantly 
oscillating between high iwlitical office and the 
management of railways, life insurance companies, 
and other joint-stock undertakings, many of them 
have carried into politics what I may call joint-stock 
morals, and are no Itetter and no worse than our own 
directors. All the Carpet-hag Governoi's are, as a 
matter of course, accused of the gjossest personal 
corruption; and as soon as they fall from power it is 
almost a necessity that tliey should fly from cnminal 
juusecutions instituted in the local courts under 
circumstances which give little security for a fair 
trial. Several Democrats of high position in Geoi'gia 
httve assured me they believe that the Northern 
gentleman of good antecedents, who was Govei'uor 
there, was innocent of tlie things of which he was 
accused ; in fact, I believe he came back, stood hi.s 
trial, and was aecpiitted. In South Carolina I was 
given the rejiort of the Committee of Investigation 
disclosing terrible things, and said to be most 
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irapaitial aiitl conclusive. The general result was to 
It^ave on one's minil tlie belief that undoubtedly a 
very great deal of pilfering and corruption had gone 
on, but the tone of the repoi-t was far too much that 
of an indictment, rather than of a judgment, to 
satisfy nie that it could be safely accepted in block. 
The Governor of Massachusetts has refused to render 
up the ex-Governor, who asaei-ts his innocence and 
his readiness to stand his trial if a fair trial lie 
assured. As regards the State debts, I believe those 
siiown to be fraudulent and unjustifiable have been 
repudiated long ago ; and the Southern States having 
also had the advantage of writing off all debts 
incurred during the war, I understand that by far 
the greater portion of their existing debts were 
iiieuri'ed before the war. The debts which Virginia 
and North Carolina find it necessary to ' adjust ' 
weie, I am told, very largely incurred for somewhat 
reckless subventions to railways and -other public 
\vorks. But the railways at any i-ate exist, and are 
the making of the country. In South Cafolina the 
wliole debt is not large — only, I think, about one and 
a half millions sterling, all told. 

On the whole, then, I am Inclined to believe that 
the period of Carpetbag rule was rather a scandal 
than a very permanent injuiy. The black men used 
their victory with mmleration, although the women 
were sometimes dangerous, and theie was more pilfer- 
ing than plimder on a scale pei-nianently to erip])]e 
tlie State. 

To return to the Listt)ry of South Carolina. After 
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the witluli'awal of the United States troops the Cai'jiet- 
bagijfirH weiv entirely routed and put to flight, and 
Wade Hampton assumed the undisputed government. 
He lias eei-tainljf Jiad niucli success. His party claim 
(I lielieve witli justice) that he lias done much to re- 
store the finances, ]>roniote education, and protect 
lilacks and whites in the exercise of peaceful callings. 
As regards political matters, his policy amounts, 1 
think, to this; — it is in effect said to the Idacks: 'If 
you will accept the present reyi'iiie, follow ua, and 
\'ote ])enu)cratic ; we will receive you, cherish you, 
and give you a veasonahle shai-e of representation, 
local ()Oice, itc. ; hut there shall be nothing for tJiose 
who ]>er(iist in voting Republican.' Some of them 
acce]»t these terms, but to vote Democratic is the one 
thing which the great majtH-ity will not do. They 
may be on excellent terms with white men with whom 
they have it'lations, will f()llow them and be guided 
by them in everything else, but they have sufficient 
independence to hold- out on that ]»oint of voting, 
even «'hen they have lo.st their white leaders and are 
quite left to themselves. They know that they owe 
tlieir freedom to the Republicans, and it is to them a 
sort of religion to vote Republican. I think it was 
in Georgia (where they have not held out so stoutly) 
that, talking to a small l)lack farmer, an ex-slave, as 
to the situation, I asked him about the black vote. 
'Well,' he sai<l, 'some wote stiaight, and some don't; 
wmie ia 'suadeil and some is jiaid, but I wote acconV 
ing to my prineijiles, and my principles is Repnb- 
[ licau.' In South Carolina that is the view of the 
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great body of the blacks, as tlie Democrats fully 
iidmit Stones are told of personal dependants of the 
present (ioyernor who o^ve everything to him and 
would do anything else in the world foi" him, but who 
will yet openly vote against him. Such, then, was the 
state of things when the elections of November 1878 
came on. 

It seemed to be well known beforehand that the 
Democrats were determined to win evei'ything in the 
South. It was said to be a necessity finally to eman- 
cijjate all the States from the scandal of black and 
Caipet-bag rule, and so far one could not but sympa- 
tliise ^vith the feeling ; but so much had been already 
achieved, and there was not the least risk of a reac- 
tion. On the contraiy, the power of the native whites 
was thoroughly re-established. In South Carolina 
Wade Hampton's re-election was not opposed, and 
there was no question whatever that by moderate 
means the Democrats could retain a very decided ma- 
jority in the State Legislature. But they were not 
content with this ; they aimed at an absolute posses- 
sion of eveiything, leaving no representation to their 
op])onents at all, and especially at a 'solid South,' 
in the United States Congress. ' They are determined 
to win,' I was told. ' They will get the votes by fair 
means, if they can ; and if not I am sorry to say they 
will steal 'em.' And that is just what was done in 
South Carolina. 

To understand what took place we must look at 
tlie election law prevailing in the United States. It 
seems to me that if the law had been designed to fa- 
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fcilitate frnud, make detection difficult, and render the 
settlement of disjiiited elections impossible, it could 
not have been more skilfully devised. Thei-e ia some- 
thing to be said for open voting and something for a 
well man aged ballot, but the pretended ballot of the 
United States seems to combine all the evils of both 
systems. It may be just possible for an independent 
man connected with no party, who manages the thing 
fiktlfully, to conceal bis vote ; but if he consents to 
make it known, there can be, and in practice there is, 
DO secrecy whatever. There are no official ballot- 
papers, numbered and checked, so as to be after- 
wards ti'aced, as with us ; every man may deposit in 
the box any ballot-paper lie chooses, written or printed 
in whatever form he chooses. In practice votei's use 
papei's in a particular foim supplied by their own 
party, so that there can be no mistake which way 
they vote. There being no means of identifying the 
papers so cast, everytliing depends on the honesty 
and fair dealing of those who have the official man- 
agement of the polls. In all things the executive 
Goveniment has much greater powei' in America 
than with us, and the party which has the executive 
power has also the control of the ballot-boxes. They 
appoint returning boards and election managers at 
each polling-place, who, when party spirit runs high, 
ai'e in tl)e interest of the dominant majority. This 
was carried to an excess in South Carolina during 
the recent elections. The United States officei-s 
are entitled to take certain precautions to see that the 
fiUuited States election law is fairly carried out, but 
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tliey could only be pi-esent at the principal jilaccH, and 
Kent very subordinate agents to the other polling- 
places, where they were hustled and treated with ik) 
respect whatever. Under these conditions the elec- 
tions were held in South Carolina. 

There is a remarkable frankness and openness in 
speaking of the way in which things were managed, 
and I believe I violate no confidences, because there 
was no whispering or confidence about it. Tliere 
was not a very great amount pf violence or iutinii- 
(lation. Some Republican meetings were violently 
intei-fered with before the election, aud on the day 
of the election there was at some places a certain 
amount of galloping about, firing guns, and sucli-like 
demonstration by men in red shirts ; but any intimi- 
dation used was rather moral than physical. In all 
districts where the parties in any degree approach 
equality perhaps there would lie no very sti'ong 
grounds for disputing the victory of the Democrats. 
It is in the lower districts, where the Republicans are 
admittedly in an immense majority, that great Dem- 
ocratic majorities were obtained by the simple pro- 
cess of what is called ' stuffing the ballot-boxes.' 
For this purpose the Demociats used ballot-papers of 
the thinnest possible tissue-paper, siich that a number 
of them can be packed insi<le of one larger paper and 
shaken out as they are dropped into the box. These 
papei-s were freely handed about ; they were shown 
to me, and I brought away specimens of them. I 
never heard a suggestion that these extraordinary 
little gossamer-web things were designed for any 




■ other purpose than that nf fraud. Of course the 
I result of such a system was that there were many 
: more balIot-i)aperfi in the box than voters. At one 
' place in the Charleston district, where not above one 
I thousand pej'sons voted, there were found, I believe, 
I three thousand five lumdred papers in tiie box. In 
I such ca.se the practice (whether justified by law or 
' not, I know not) is that the election managers .blind- 
I fohl a man, who draws out and destroys the number 
; of papei'a in excess of the voters. Of course he take.s 
; care to draw out tlie thick papers of the opposite 
]>arty, and to leave in the thin j>apers of liis own 
j i>arty ; so when the proceas is completed the Demo- 
, ci-ats are found to be in a great majority, and the 
: I't'turn is so made by the returning board. Thei'e are 
' some other grounds of complaint. In some of the 
black districts the numl)cr of polling-places has been 
so reduced that it in impossible for all who wish to 
poll to do so in the time allowed. At one or two 
places the >)allot-boxe8 were stolen and carried off. 
At one place of wliich I have personal knowledge the 
appointed election managers simply kept out of the 
way, and had no poll at all. Hundreds of blacks 
who came to vote were told tliey must go elsewliere, 
when it was too late to do so. In short, I have no 
hesitation in saying, as matter within my own knowl- 
edge, that, if these elections liad taken place in 
England, there were irregularities which must have 
vitiated tliem before an election judge a htuidred 
times over. 
. •■ The result of these elections was that, e.\cept in 
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tlie single county of Beaufort, not one Repiilillcan or 
Iii<l(ipenilent was returned to thu State Legislature ; 
nor, I believe, waa a single office-bearer of thoae per- 
suasions elected. The dominant party took every- 
tliing, and the Republican members of Congress were 
all ejected. South Carolina returns a solid Demo- 
cratic I'epresentation to tlie next Congress. 

I have tlii'oughout, on the spot, as I do now, ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is no excuse whatever 
for the lengths to which the triumph of the Demo- 
crats has been pushed. Granting that they were 
fairly justified in vigorous measures to give them thii 
control of the Government and Legislature, and that 
they were in a position thus to obtain a good working 
majority, there could be no reason for unfairly de- 
priving their opponents of a certain representation. 
It was bad policy, too, for the things that have been 
done have I'oused the indignation of the North, and 
it is believed that the somewhat unexpected Republi- 
can successes in the North were in great degree due 
tf> the feeling excited by unfair attempts to make a 
solid South. Perhaps, for the time, it may not be a 
matter of the very first importance whether the 
Democrats have only a good majority in the Southern 
State Legislatures, or almost the whole representa- 
tion ; but in the present state of parties in Congress 
two or three seats, or say, including Louisiana and 
Florida, half a dozen seats, won by extreme and pal- 
pable irregularities and fraud, make a great differ- 
ence ; ^nd the question of these elections raises very 
Lu'ge ^d difficult issuea Not only are nearly 
^ 
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balanced parties veiy nnicli afBticted, but, in ca^a of a 
stniggle over tlie next Presiciential election, those 
votes might just turn the scale; and the question 
whether there is any remedy jiractically available to 
redress wrongs which are, I may almost say, admitted, 
puts in issue the wider ijuestion wliether tlie lotli 
Amendment of the United States Constitution, se- 
curing equal electoral riglits to the blacks, is really 
to be enfoH'ed, or whether it may be set aside in pi'ac- 
tice by the action of individual Stattis. Is, in fact, 
the settlement at the end of the war to be maintained 
or sniTendered ? The excuse made by the Southern 
whites for their proceedings is, that tlironghout thc 
United States elections arc not pure and free from 
fraud; that there has been as much of it in New 
York as in the South; that tlie laws admitting of 
such things were made by their enemies to crush 
them; that the Presidency was 'stolen' from them 
by fraud; and that tliey are justified in reprisals. I 
have no doidit that it is an absolute necessity that 
the election laws should be imj)roved. But besides 
this there is need of a final laynig of the issue 
between North and South, depending on a due 
execution of the war settlement. To see how this 
stands we must glance at the relations between tlie 
United States and the States of the Unicm as things 
now exist. 

"When the United States Constituti<m was origi- 
nally framed, after the Kevolntionary War, there was 
[much need of union and much necessity for taxation, 
jfor which it provided the means. But ixh time passed 
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ami the condition of tlie States rone with peaoo. ami 
l>i'08perity, the externa] customs I'eveune fnifficod, 
and more than suffice^], foi" all coninion pni-pusew. 
No internal revetnie was i-aised for the general 
government, and scarcely any interference of any 
kind was exercised. We, who are at^customwl to 
speak of the United States as one country, liardly 
realise how entii'ely as respects internal affairs the 
Union was, and for most purposes still is, not <ine 
country, but a league of many countries. The do- 
mestic administration is peculiar to each State, and 
under no common control whatever. The United 
States Courts of the original Constitution were few, 
and confined in practice to larger matter;;. As I 
heard a Democratic orator say (with truth, I V>elieve), 
' You hardly knew that there was a United States 
GoveiTiment, except when you went to the Post-office 
for your letters.' 

After the war the clauses providing for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the. equality of I'ace and class were 
the only amendments which it was necessai'y to in- 
troduce into the Constitution; but, nevertheless, 
there was in addition a very great practical change 
carried out under provisions of the old Constitution, 
which had long been almost dormant. The great 
debt rendered necessary a heavy taxation, and an 
entirely new system of internal revenue was put in 
force ; whisky, tobacco, and some other things l)eing 
subjected to a heavy excise duty to tiie general 
Government, which rendered necessary a strong 
executive control by United States officers iu every 
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corner of tlie States. Both revenue qneations and 
many other questions raised by the events of the war 
necessitated a great extension of the United States 
Courts, and brought them, as it were, to every man's 
door. These, and some other changes, were common 
to all the States. In the South there \vas further re- 
quired some measure of precaution to give effect to 
the changes affecting the blacks. Besides the mili- 
tary occupation for a time, tbe central Legislatiu'e 
was empowered to pass laws to give effect to the new 
electoral equality, and to station officers to watch the 
working of those laws. Under these laws the central 
authoiity has in theory power to deal ivith the elec- 
tion abuses which I bave mentioned; but in practice 
it is not so easy. Like our Parliament, Congress can 
deal with disputed elections to its own body; and 
when the new Congress meets, some months hence, 
some of these elections will no doul)t be brought be- 
fore it; but it will requii'e a great exercise of virtue 
on the part of Democratic members to do a justice 
which will convert their nai'row majority into a nar- 
row minority. Meantime the President may pro- 
secute in the United States Courts those who have 
broken the election laws. But tlie first difficulty 
is that, as such actions will be resisted by every 
means, the conduct of the prosecutions will be very 
expensive ; and they cannot be carried through with- 
out an appropriatiqn for the purpose by a House in 
which the Democrats have the majority. Thou the 
local pepjile resist in another way: as fast as pi'ose- 
outions are instituted the United States subordinate 
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ofReers are arrested and dragged l>efore the local State 
magistrates on all sorts of charges ; and the witnesses 
for the prosecution are arrested for perjury and com- 
mitted for trial before the local State Oointa. Tlie 
President ia much urged to vigorous and decisive ac- 
tion ; but his position is very difficult. Apparently 
a Committee of Congress to inquire into electoral 
abuses has been appointed, but the terms of reference 
seem to be so wide that it may be difficult to bi'ing 
it to a practical issue. 

There never can be peace, quiet, and safety in the 
United States till a mode of settling disputed elec- 
tions is aiTanged, and this question of tlie black vote 
is definitely laid at rest. There is a curious cross of 
opinion and interest on this latter question. Before 
the war, the blacks having no votes, the electoral 
representation of the South was diminished on that 
ground. Since all have had votes the South has a 
full representation according to population, and thus 
sends many more members to Congress than ever it 
did before; and so, an almost solid South haviiig 
been returned on the Democratic eide, it curiously 
happens that the very measure of enfranchising the 
negjioes, >vliich was expected to have an oppositi; 
effect, has now given the Southern Demociats gj-eatly 
increased power. Seeing this, and the difficulty of 
dealing with the question, some of the Northerners 
have inclined to settle the matter by disfranchising 
the blacks and dilninishing the repi'esentation in pro- 
portion ; but this the Southerners stoutly resist. The 
Hay, * You gave the blacks votes, and now they shi 
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not be deprived of them.' In truth, disfranchisement 
cannot now be the remedy. I venture to agree with 
those thoughtful Northern statesmen who say that, 
whatever temporaiy inconveniences may attend the 
policy, deliberately adopted, it must be adhered to ; 
for, they say, under oui' political system the only 
security that every class shall be fairly treated is, 
that they should have votes. They instance the* 
case of the Chinese in California, who, in their view, 
are unfaii'ly treated because they have no votes, A 
man, they say, who has a vote, even if he carries no 
weight now, is sure to be courted by some party 
sooner 01' later. The whites must have divisions 
among themselves, and then they will be civil to the 
blacks. I think the experience of our own Colonies 
is entirely in favour of this view. Unrepresented 
blacks, and other unrepresented classes, are always 
liable to be treated unfairly under labour laws, va^ 
grant laws, and revenue laws. I am told that in tHe 
interval between the war and the adoption of the 
black-vote clause of the Constitution some of the 
Southeni Legislatures showed a disposition to adopt 
similar laws ; and though they now are honestly free 
from such ideas, such proposals would probably spring 
uj) again if the blacks were not represented. 

It must be remembered tliat the Constitution of 

the United States imposes no obligation whatever to 

give universal sufErage to all blacks ; all that is re- 

quii'ed is that there shall be the same rule for black 

\and white. The Southei-n States are perfectly at 

lyiberty to imj)ose any general property qualificfttion, 
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Jiousehold qualification, or anythiog else they please 
—they might very well impose an education qualifi- 
cation such as exists in Massachusetts to this day. 
With this exception, in Massachusetts, however, uni- 
versal manhood suffrage has, I think, become a sort 
of custom of all the States, and perhaps they would 
find it difficult to depart from it. 

What makes it more especially desirable that the 
question of tlie black vote should be settled is, that 
in reality there are no other great questions whatever 
to divide North and South, or black and white. Such 
is the conclusion to which I have come after very 
careful inquijy. 

Free trade is no longer a question between North 
and South — in fact, if the truth must be told, it is 
not now a question in the United States at all. The 
system is to disarm opposition by protecting eveiy- 
thing and everybody. Tlie sugar and lice of the 
South are protected to conciliate the South. Dwell- 
ing on the good management of Georgia, a man of 
position said to me, 'Look at Georgia; instead of 
talking nonsense about free trade they have gone in 
manfully, established most successful cotton manufac- 
tures, and taken the benefit of protection.' 

Well, then there is the more burning question, 
lately the Greenback question — still the question of 
debts on the former footing or enhanced debts, and of 
cheap silver dollars against dear gold dollaiu That 
question may be very exciting indeed, hut it is also 
not one in which the dividing lines will lie between 
North and South, or black and white. True, the 
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Southerners owe a good (leal of money and want 
cheap money very badly ; bnt the strong movement 
in that direction came, not fronl the South, but from 
New England. So far from this being a question in 
which the black vote is dangerous, the fact is that 
the blacks have divided most impartially on the sub- 
ject, and it has more than anything else given prom- 
ise of a new political shuffling of the cards, after 
which thei'e will be no longer black and white sides, 
but a wholesome intermixture. 

It is true that the old question of State rights 
as against centralisation is now an active factor in 
American politics ; but, so far as I have been able to 
learn, the present vitality of the question entirely 
hinges on the disputed black vote. All else that has 
resulted from the war the Southerners have honestly 
and fully accepted. Most of the States have accepted 
even the black vote and made the best of it There 
is no rancour and no secessional spirit left, Tlie 
temper of the South is for the most part admirable. 
But two or three States still maintain the struggle 
as regards the free exercise of the black vote. It 
is that and that only which raises the question of 
coercion, iiritates the North, and leads to talk of the 
return of the ' man on horseback.' If that were 
out of the way I can discern nothing in regaid to 
which the South has any greater interest in the 
maintenance of State rights than the North and West 
All would, no doubt, be glad to be rid of Federal 
taxation and the interference of Federal officers. 
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just as niiicli as the South. If it couhl l>o so ar- 
ranged, all the States would be most glad to ai)j)ro- 
l)riate the drink rev^enue to their own purposes, and so 
diminish the weight of direct taxation (for State and 
local purposes) of which they complain. In no otlier 
resj)ect is there any question of infringing the Static 
riglits of domestic legislation and management in the 
South more than anywhere else. It was slavery that 
raised the question of State rights and l)rought on 
the war ; it is this secjuelck of slavery that keeps the 
question alive. 

THE CASTE QUESTION, 

There is one more view in which we must look at 
the question of black and white : I mean the separa- 
tion of the people of America into two castes, which 
is becoming more pronounced than ever. Since the 
North has insisted that the blacks should be admitted 
to political equality neither North nor South has 
made any movement whatever towards admitting 
them to social e(juality ; in fact, the movement has 
been rather the other way. A cei^tain friendly fami- 
liarity and association was possible and common, 
more especially in the South, when the parties met 
on acknowledged terms of superiority and inferiority. 
Now the whites assert tlieir superiority l)y social 
exclusion ; and the blacks themselves, unwilling to 
accei)t the old situation in social matters, have much 
withdrawn themselves from associating with tlie 
whites on occasions which formerly brought the two 
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races together. This is particulai-ly noticeable in the 
churches. I am told that in former days ahnost 
every chui'ch had a recognised ' black quartei" ; ' now 
the black churches are almost entirely separate from 
the white churches. It was not unnatural that this 
should have happened at first, but one might have 
hoped that prejudices would have been gradually got 
over. After all it is only matter of habit and custom, 
and that such a habit can be very completely over- 
come is shown by the case of the public conveyances, 
especially the tram^vay-cai's, so universal in America. 
I believe it is not long since no black could venture 
to intrude himself among wliitea. Now the habit has 
been established, and the humblest black rides with 
the proudest white on tei'ms of perfect equality, and 
without the smallest symptom of malice or dislike 
on either side, I was, I confess, surprised to see how 
completely this is the case ; even an English Radical 
is a little taken aback at first. 

There is generally no bad feeling or incivility 
attending the caste separation ; on the contraiy, I saw 
nothing but good feeling and good temper in the 
daily relations between the classes ; only, like separate 
Hindoo castes, they do not intermarry, or worship 
or eat togethei'. I fear there is not at present much 
appearance of any abatement of this caste feeling ; it 
is maintained and perpetuated by the separation of 
the children in the public schools. It has become 
almost the universal rule of the United States that 
none of the schools, high or low, are common to the 
two races j the whites have their schools, and the 
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Macks have their schools, but there is no Intermixture. 
The question was, I believe, much debated, and in 
Rome States it was not settled without much diffi- 
culty ; but I understand that the general feeling of 
tlie blacks themselves was in favour of separate 
schools. They hardly felt that their children could 
hold their own against the prejudices of the whites, 
if they were obliged to go to the white schools, and 
they preferred to have public schools established for 
their special benefit. This is now the case wherever 
the l)lacks are sufficiently numerous ; and the separa- 
tion is complete in the higher schools and colleges as 
^vell as in the lower schools. The curious part of it 
to the eye of a stranger is the effect on children really 
white but tainted with some heredity of black blood. 
One sees some extremely fair children — sometimes 
fairer than the average of white children — among the 
ebony, woolly-headed negroes. It seems hard ; but 
when one says that, one is told that they are entirely 
accustomed to be so treated, and do not feel it. It is 
hardly to be expected that children brought up in 
ideas of caste will readily get rid of them when they 
grow up. Just like Hindoos, they maintain the 
separation in some things, but not in others. In 
many places I saw white and black children running 
freely about in one another's houses, and apparently 
on very good terms ; but still they know where to 
draw the line. In India we have managed to bring 
the different castes together in the same schools ; but 
it is not so in America. 

We must, then, accept the caste system as a fact 
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I won't here diseiiBS tlio a{lvaiitages or <lisa(l vantages 
of its complete abolition, to the extent of permitting 
what is called miscegenation. It has, I Iielieve, been 
suggested tliat forty millions of somewhat nervous 
anil over-energetic American whites, in -danger of 
wearing out tlieir physi<[ue, as the sharji sword weai-s 
out the scabbard, might be improved by the small 
amalgam of f()ur millions of eaay-tempered, light- 
heaitcd Idacks in the formation of a peojde of the 
future, fitted permanently to thrive on the soil and in 
the climate of America; but the most pronounced 
j)Iiilo-negro in tlie Northern States would recoil from 
such an idea ; so we need not mention it. Chiistianity 
may effect much to bring the races together, but not 
t[uite that for tlie present. As it is, intei-maiTiage 
is now positively prohibited by law in most of the 
States — an exti'aordinary state of things among a 
jieople putting the equality of man at the head of all 
their Constitutions ! Another suggestion much more 
frequently, and, indeed, quite persistently made by 
very many people is, that, the races remaining sep- 
arate, it is not the whites but the blacks who will 
die out ' They cannot take care of themselves,' it 
is said ; ' they can neithei' take care of their children, 
nor manage themselves in sickness, nor bring them- 
selves to sanitary laws and haljits, now that the be- 
nevolent eye of thy slave-owner ia withdrawn. It 
h a mere matter of time ; they must die out in the 
end.' It is really quite surprising how seriously this 
is said, when it is so directly contrary to fact. No 
doubt iu the terrible disturbance and unaettlement 
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due to the war there was muuli negro siifEoriiig ami 
a gooil deal of negro mortality in many jilaces ; and 
even yet the increase of the coloured population is 
pR>baI)ly not so rapid as it waa in the days of skilful 
and careful slave- breeding, or as it will be when the 
negro family system is better established and tlio 
negro population is more settled and independent, 
lint all statistical ftgui'es available show tliat wIkmi- 
ever a new census has been taken it is found tliat the 
negroes are not diminishing, but increasing more or 
less fast. It is patent to the. eye that they are not a 
people who have the least intention of dying out ; on 
the contrary, there seems every prospect that as they 
settle down they will multiply with great rapidit}', 
and ^vill supply the population still so nmeh want- 
ing properly to occupy the Soutliern States. Tliey 
are an inevitable fact, and it is incumbent on every 
^veil-wisher of America to make the best of tliem, 
instead of supposing that heaven will remove the 
difficulty. 

To me, accustomed to see great coniTnunities in 
India, whei-e vai-ieties of caste do not interfere with 
union in a common social system — where, on the con- 
trary, caste but represents a variety of occupati()nH 
and functions in that system — the existence of two 
castes in America does not seem to present any 
insuperable obstacle to well-being. In an Indian 
village there may be, and generally is, a caste of pro- 
prietors, a caste of lierdsmen, a caste of labourers, a 
caste of money-lenders and shopkeepers, a caste of 
blacksmiths, and a caste of carpenters, who all live 
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very well tog(itlHn-, and support one another by each 
coiitributini,' tlieir functions to the village existence. 
It is haril, then, if in the United States two castes 
cannot co-exist, supposing that means of amalga- 
mating them are not found. No doubt it does 
seem cruel that no black or mulatto of the highest 
merit can overstep the line which condemns him to a 
society socially inferior. But veiy much is open to 
such a man ; there is a great black population among 
wliom he may fulfil great functions. Till the blacks 
of the So^lth are able to find among their own race 
professional men, merchants, traders, and other oc- 
cupants of the higher places now almost entirely 
monopolised by the whites, it cannot be said that a 
coloured man fitted to I'ise has no field in which he 
may do so. 

My own view, then, is extremely sanguine. I 
cannot see why the black difliculty in America 
should not be settled, and well settled, and why this 
groat people should not retain among them a settled, 
industrious, and progi'easive coloured jiopulation, 
fitted to fill the portions of the country not adapted 
for the white race, and there to contribute to the 
wt'alth, the greatness, and the resources of the com- 
mon couutiy. 
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TUB ATLANTIC AND NEW YORK. 

I i.KFT Enf^land in the be^imiing of September. From my 
tiwii experience, aiid wliat I have learned, 1 tliink it is better 
nut to go miicli earlier than this. Many people make tlio 
mistake of going too early, aiid find it exceedingly hot in 
America in the moiitliB of Jnly and August, or sonietimee 
even in the Ix^iiining of Septcmbei-. 1 had it quite cool 
from the time of my anival, and altogether found the autumn 
season a deliglitfiil time. 

I started from London very early in the morning, ti> 
arrange ahoiit my passage and get the steamer at Liverjiool, 
but found on arrival that 1 need not lia\'e been in quite snch 
a hurry. Tlie steamers are timed to leave Liverpool in the 
afternoon, but they always take tlieir final departure with the 
mails from Queenstown, in the Cove of Corlt, the following 
afternoon. They have to wait at Queenstown for the mails, 
and are therefore in no hurry. A man wlio wishes to save 
time, instead of starting in the morning may take the mail 
train to Dublin in the evening, and go on witli the mails to 
Cork and Qnoenstowii, and so make sure of eatcliing the 
steamer there; but it is rather hard travelling. I took my 
pansago by the steamer Gennanic, one of the finest of the 
I White Star line. This Ihie is certainly the most modem, 
and the quickest. The passage-nuinoy is not excessive, and 
" ^ is a great saving in taking a return ticket; this costs 
rty guineas, which includes your l)oai"d and lodging for 
iiteeu or twenty (J*J'8 — »*> 4t is not so very expensive 
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travelling after all. I was very civilly treated. Passeiip^erfl 
go on board by a tug steamer, and tind the large steamer 
lying out in the Liverpool river. AVe got to Qiieenstown 
the next day, and started again with the mails at 4 i».m. 
The length of the voyage from Queenstown to Sandy Hook, 
the entrance to New ^ ork, is 2,800 nautical miles, and with 
good weather the White 8tar steamers do the distance in 
eight days ; but we must expect to meet some share of bad 
weather in the Atlantic pretty often. That was my experi- 
ence. For three days we had a heavy sea, which much re- 
tarded the vessel. Then it calmed down, and tinally we 
liad two or three fine days, during which the vessel made 
from 360 to 380 miles per diem; that is, from 15 to 10 miles 
per hour on an average. She did that easily, without aj)- 
paremt effort, and in some voyages she has not unfrequently 
done 400 miles in a day. 1 had never been in so fast a 
steamer before, and was surprised to find the ease with 
which these vessels go that pace. 1 thought the Genncmic 
a very fine vessel, and the arrangements regarding meals 
and attendance were excellent. The food was quite good. 
Things were mostly arranged upon the American plan. 
Passenger acconmiodation is principally in the middle and 
forward, part of the ship; there is a good smoking-room, 
and a ladies' cabin, but no general drawing-room or wi*it- 
ing-room. The ship was quite full. Almost all the passen- 
gers were Americans or else people going on business to 
America. I was fortunate enough to make acquaintance 
with some very agi*eeable people, several of whom I after- 
wards met in the States. After a voyage of eight days and 
some hours from Queenstown we reached the IJar at the 
mouth of the river at Sandy Hook, and found we had to wait 
several hours to get over it — therc is not enough water at all 
times of the tide. Then after we were over we were again 
stopped at the Quarantine Station. They seem to be i)articu- 
lar about sanitary inspection in America. Thence to iSew 
York is a very shoil; distance. We arrived there, and went 
straight alongside the wharf, being a little more than 8^ days 
from Queenstown and 9^ from Liveipool. It was a fine day, 
and the sight approaching ?sew A'orK very pretty. Tlu^'fi is 
comj)aratively little tide on the American coast, the ordinary 
rise being only five or six feet— just enough to keep the har- 
bour sweet and clean, and not so umch as to give all the 
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tnmldo timt <nir tiiltts ^iv« iin. TIici'o is dwp wiitcr all iiloiif^- 
piilo New York, jiiiil nliips He closu in, witliimt tlio iicccusity 
for w(!t (kx^kfi or otlior exiHiiiHive arraiifjciruiiitK. Wo himlisd 
wiHiimt. (luliiy, aiitl fiiuiul the Custom Ilniist) not Ky any 
iHouiis tiMiihfocionKS evorythiiif; licni^^ diiiiG in n i|iiit't mid 
ortloi'ly way. Tlicrc was niitlihi^ to lie mseii iti the Wiiy of 
t"jl)« exi-eut fjreat two-liorsc luu-kiioy coaclios, oxcoodiniily ox- 
IMiisivo; mit the liotel (nnnilnm in-esciitly tinned iii», and we 
Mere iKJset hy 'cxprcsscK' — tliat ineaus in America lij;lit caitK 
for fonvai-dinji hijjjpijjo. After a little delay I rciu'liud the 
AVimUir Hotel, where I stayed while in New York. It is a 
very ^><.>t\ hotel — porhaps the best mx'eimeii of iui hot(il i-i>n- 
diictcd on the Anieriniii i>riiK'inlc; tImt ic, of cliarginic sio 
nnich per diom fur l>oard and lodfriiij;. For a reKidcnco for a 
little time in New York 1 shoidd certainly i-ovommcnd the 
"Windsor; bnt for a passinj^ traveller it iw a little far off, in 
the fashionahle quarter, the New York IJelf^ravia; and tlie 
well-known Fifth Avenue Hotel niifththo more central and 
convenient. The eharne at the Windwwr is f4 (say UU.) ]K!r 
diem; and, c<niwidering the character of the food and the 
acc(innn<Mlati()n, I thonglit the oharfic quite niodei-ate. Some 
<if the hotels at NewAork aii<l Hiwton chai;f5e a little Iliore 
and othci-fi let^s; the hotels in the interior ctf the country 
generally $2^ or S^S. AI)ont S^^ to i{q- a day may he taken 
8ti the avorape cost of lK)ai'd and lodging at fiivt-claws hotels. 
Ymi may liave a i-oom with a batli-i-ooni altached, hut that h 
' always diaifted a doUar a day extra. With thin exception, 
theiv ai-e very few extras CKpe(^ially if yon fall into Hie cns- 
tiim fif the country and do not drink wine; if yon do yon will 
have to pay high W it. If a man is content to find his way 
about hy the aid of tramways and other native niclhodf, he 
may live very well at a pmind a day, all expenses inchidc^d. 
Tiieii say ten t^hillings a day for travell ing — that wonid make 
about tliirty shillings a day for ohlifjatory e.xpcnsiw. Of 
eourw) ho may spend ivioncT beyond this, but really there is 
not sii mnch temptation to (fo so as iu Kurojie. I shonhl say 
that for 150/. a man may make an extremely gootl three 
immths' t<.nr ti> Anierica. liesides tlic liotels on tiic Ameri- 
can plan which I have mentioneil, thei-e are a few iu the large 
cities which arc conducted on the Fnropean principle — charg- 
ing for what yon lia\'e; and I believe that if people do lutt 
want to be overfed, and miimige economically, tliey may li.e 
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in such hotels almost as clieaply as in those conducted on the 
American ]>lan ; hut they will have more trouhlc*. ; and if thev 
want private rooms and su(^h sj)ecial accommodation, they 
liave to pay very heavily indeed at such hotels as the Jhuns- 
wick ancl Hrevoort, at New York. At the Windsor the waiters 
are wliite men, which is contrary to the usual practice, most 
hotels havin*;^ black waiters. I found the food really very 
good indeed — a great deal better than that which I afterwai'ds 
obtained at most Anjerican hotels. ]VIy only complaint was 
that feeding was i-ather overdone : you were exj)ecte(l to eat 
too much ; and the waiters did not seem to liave any mercy 
on you if you did not comply. 

Most of the beds in Americ^a have mosquito-curtains, and 
I was territied by the fear of encountering those old Indian 
enemies. Happily at the season when I was in America 1 did 
not suffer mudi ; but at some seasons, I believe, the mosquitos 
are very bad there. 

On the afternoon of my arrival I 'did' the Central Piirk 
of Isew York — an immense place, ever so many miles long, 
and very well kept ; called ' C-entral ' because it is a long way 
off. Parks are very much the fashion in America; now 
almost every great town lias a tine park. A long stream of 
carriages of all kinds was going towards the park, but they 
tailed off and became rare in the further parts. I nc)ticed 
even on Sunday a large number of vehicles going out thei*e ; 
but I am told that tliese are chietly filled by the foreign popu- 
lation of Kew York, which is very larg(j. I should say that the 
j)ark is a kind of cross l)etween Regent's Park and the P)ois 
de Boulogne. In the evening everything seemed very dull. 
There are no books in the hotels; the streets are but indiffer- 
ently lijjhted, and nothing seemed to be going on. There was 
none of the liveliness of a great Kuro])ean city in the evening. 
The following day I looked about the town, and delivered 
some letters of introduction, being very kindly received by 
some very agreeable people. ^That evening J dined with a 
very pleasant and hospitable old banker, who struck me as 
wonderfully English in his manners and conversation as well 
as in his table and arrangements. I was much sui'])rise(l to 
tind that he had never been in Kurope - which is a rare thing 
— but he had been very nmch in contact with Englishmen. 

The appearance of the city of New York did not strike 
jne as beijig very different from Kmopean cities. There are 
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BOTiif. fiiio IniiltUiijiB, liut. I slioiilil nut fyiy that, tlic pliieo iiu- 
iiiTswis OIK! vwy imic.Ii. I'jwni the wliulc it ia loss «ii-Eiiglish- 

tmiljillf; thjHI I KX])C«'tt'(l. 

Thu |iL'iiL<'ip;il jiuiiits in Tscw Turk ways wliidi stnick ine 
WAV. tlie fulliiwiiif^;— The way (i£ Mjrviiif; the dislien, (ho 
(■(Kiki'iy, tht: food, ami tlie aiTiiii!;eiii(jiit» altopetlicr at tliu 
hiiU'l^!. Till.! ivi'taiipihu' sfreetM, wliidi oiks rouii leiiniH tn tiiul 
a jjreat cinivciikiiia', tlic niiinhw of tlic Btixiot {living yim at 
(iiu-c tliu i-liio to its wlierealMtiits. Tlieii the vchick'B nstwl, 
wliich am dift'oroiit fnmi oum. Tlic hulics' cariiiiges aiv jiot 
vcrv (lilVcn^iit; tiicy arc not jiartiL-nlai'ly wmart imr well txt ii]> 
— tin', tino ladios are {ji'iicrally t-ontont with coadhniun, withimt 
fccitmoii. lint the, light trai>K and cvorything that goen inidcr 
tlic natiio i>f 'Iniggy' in Ainmea are voiy Miiai't and fast 
vrhifles indeed, with a great many fawt-t retting hort^cR. I 
was taken hy surprise to iinil that tlic spider-like vchifles 
wliifli we rather snpjK>PO to Ihj an Anieriean eccentricity are 
ill vvery-day use, not only in the towns hnt still more in the. 
(lunitry and tiver the unmade t-onntrv roads, lliey arc made 
of hickory-wood, are wonderfnlly hght, and seem Ui he ex- 
ceedingly strong, judging Iiy tlie work which they endure. 
Tliey last qnite as well as onr heavy vehicles, and I cannot 
imagine why we do not toUow the example m getting snch- 
like traps. 

The tramways pnzzle one rather at Hrst; they Boem skiw, 
and dithcnlt to nnderstand ; Imt lieforc one has heeii very 
huig in Arricncii one heconics quite accustomed tt> them, and 
nses them continnally. ]\[y only wonder is tliat sncli a high- 
jiressnre people as the Americans can ptand snch a slow mode 
of conveyunce, ft>r they arc very slow. Really ]>cople in 
America do not give yon the idea of being in a Inn'ry. 

OiLO of the newest things to me was the Klevaled" IJailway 

whii'li has recently been Ptartexl in New York. It seemed a 

iniist admirable arrangement. New York is a very long city — 

eight or ten miles long— avenues rmniing the whole length of 

it. The plan is to establish, on two or three of these avemirs, 

'f selecleil for the pnrpose, tliesc elevated railways, which rmi 

'i n|ton inin girders above the heads of the people and the 

j or<linary traffic, and are an eiiormons convenience f" those 

I "who have to gu the long distancea that Kcw York people go 

I between their homes and their plactCB of business. The 

!■ aatoiiitihing tiling is, how tlicy eonlu have got on to the year 
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1878 without having anytliing of tlio kind. Thoy must have 
spent a large )>ortion of tlieir lives travellinu: five or six 
iriiles hackwarils and forwards in the trams. The Elevated 
Uailway is, 1 think, infinitely cheaper and easier, and it 
is certainly very nnich lighter and more airy than our 
underground railways; and the facilities for travelling are 
quite as great, the only difference heing that ])assengers go 
upstairs to the railway where we go down. There is no difii- 
culty in carrying the lines along the long straight avemies ; 
hut when ynn get into the older j)arts of Kew York (which 
are huilt more like European towns, and where the avc^nues 
are not continuous) there is nuich more dilHculty. I was 
astounded to see how the difficulty of going round corners is 
overcome. The makers of the Elevated Railway have not 
gone to the expense of taking up large blocks of hous(?s to 
make the way for their line; they go sharp round right- 
angled corners, taking up, perhaps, only })art of one hous(j at 
the corner, and going round that in a way marvellous to 
hehold ; hut they do it without accident. The great outcry 
against the Elevated Railways was the damage to the amenity 
of the houses in the streets through which they j>ass. The 
Am(5ri(*,ans do things in a more energetic? maimer than we 
do ; and having got the sanction of the New York Legislature 
for the railway, they made it lirst and thought about com- 
])ensation for the owners of pro])erty afterwards. No doubt 
it is not a ])leasant thing some <lay to find that a railway is 
miming before your drawling-room windows, but it will ])rob- 
ai)ly be found in the end that the character of the houses on 
the line is changed, not their value; they will become places 
of business rather than residences; i)ut for business pur])oses 
the railway may add to their value. So perha])s the Ameri- 
cans arc wiser than if they had given enormous comiKMisation 
lirst, according to our plan. "Wiien I arrived the only exj)eri- 
ence of the elevated railwavs havintj: been in summer, when 
thev were not so nmch needed, the cry of the air<!:ri(»ve(l 
householders s(^em(Ml to ])e more heard than the praises of the 
])assengers by the line; but when I came back, in winter, the 
inunense advantage and convenit^iure to the general public 
of the railway had be(Mi so much a])preciated that j)raise 
altog(»ther j>re(lominated ovi^r comj)laints. I am very much 
impn^ssed with tlnj belief that elevated railways t)f this kind 
in Oxfoi'd Street and Piccadilly and such-like thoroughfares 
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would lulmirfiMy Ripplemcnt tlic fWTcuninndation afForrJiHl hy 
the iiictiiijxilihm Ihiun, wliic-h caTiimt In.! iiiii]ti])li(;(l. 

Wln'iL I hiul KiHjnt a daj- or two iii New V(n'k I accq>t«l 

tlio kind iiivitutiiin of Mr. O fo visit liis jtliice <m tliu 

IlndwiiL liivcr, near West Pimit, but. on tlie opitiisitc nide, 
1 iLiid !i most ftf.'r'coalilc visit-, aiut wiis rhiirniea with tlio 
(.■uiiiitrv I .SUV, 1 had cxpei^twJ to lind the citv of New Yurk 
a linf\>Iai-e, liut had hai-dly h.i.heri for tlic cluirming coiintr)- 
wliii-li 1 found intlie nois^hhonrhuiHl, Wewent up hy railway, 
and iiiiiuediately on {pittnij; elear of (he v'lty came upon a very 
pretty, iiiidiilatiiiff, and ^reen wnintrv, ahoiiiidiiif; in smnnier 
residences. I nn.lerstand, however, that this is an unusually 
fji-eeu seasiin, and that in most years the ;rras»* is it ^mmI deid 
Imrnt U]t for a few wettks in snujiner. However, i;rasH U very 
Mnii4i llie character istie of tlio eiiuntry ncjir New Vnrk. Jt is 
mostly a dairy eiiuiitry — not flat, Init alHiintding in jil-etty liilU 
Hn<l nndidatious. In the eoimtry within easy i-eaeK t>f New 
York the wealthy eitizens liave heantifid jilaces^not exactly 
of the nature of eomitry soats in onr style, hut rather like 
lai^ cottars, witli ahnndaiic^ of ])retty giimnds alioiit them. 

Mr. () "s ]ilace i« i-eally a hoaiitiful oiKf, as are soino other 

places in the neighhourliood. 1 never saw anywhere a prettier 
(-(luiitry or nicer houses. In the afternoon Mt: O- — - timk 
lue over tn the "West I'oiutililitary Aciwlemy — very jileasantly 
sitnateil. It seems that the catlets go thiiuiyh a very hmg 
aii<l very wJentiHe course of education for the Aniericjm army, 
ami are turneil out accomplished officers to a far greater de- 
{ji-ee than can he the ease under onr military arrangements, 
where a hoy in har<]ly a year at San<lhiir;it. The ne.xt day Mr. 

() took me a drive thi-ough a ]>retty aumtry, very imdu- 

latiug, and even hilly. 1 enjoyed it very much indeed, as I 
did mv visit in evci'v wav. Jii the murning Z retnnied to 
Xew York hy the steamer on the Hndson Uiver. The rivi^r 
is very prettv indeed, and is nnicli moi'e in the style of a 
Scotch loch than a river. T again oemipied myself for a day 
or two doing the sights of New York, and among them one 
of the TUJiguiHcent steamers, which nms to IVovideiHW. It 
is imnossilile to imagine anything more luxiinous than the 
jVmericim steamers made for iidand waters. They iii'e enor- 
mous hniidings, with caliins tier upon tier; and thhigs are 
generally so arranged that you go on hoard, have uupper, go 
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til ]>rA as wiinfrtrtfllily as if yon were in J-onr nWn liousti, ami 
arrive )it your ilwtiiiatiim in tlio momiiif^. 

I was iiivital til my anuttier viwit, iti t.lic ('(nijitry imar 

X<jw Yiirk, Ut Mr. 11 , a distiiigiiihlicd idcinbcr nf tlie 

Aiuerii-an I^tjfislatiii-o, wJio lives tliei-c with liis t-liariiiiiii; 
family, anil liaK wiiiKJtliiiift iiiiKth more like a {jrcat Kiif;lisii 
estiite tlian yon iifteii fiml in Anieriea. It in an did jimiierty, 
<jn wliifli many fiiMi blacks have lieoii Rsttled fur gttnci'atiiins. 

Mr. II t<Nik nic aimnt the jilat'e, ami 1 had iny hrst flight 

(if the laliijurinj^ iM>j)iihiti()n of America at home, hiitli wliite 
and c-idoured. The latter were, liowever, uf iiioi-e iir lurw 
mixed blood, ami several of them have Indian hlood, beiiij; a 
ciMsa het\v(H!n iicj^iiios and Indians. All wjcnied faiily well- 
to-do, the ctohmi-ed people, perhaps, of a somewhat lower 
class than the whiten, Imt not very nnicli so; ami Ihev seem 
to live (jiiite sociably to{j;ether, the M'liite and bliu-k cliilibx-n 
rnmiin^ hito one another's liuiises; only they do not inter- 
marry. This is, however, a very exceptional estate. AVe 
drove a eeiisideralile distance into tlie conntry, and saw H.me 
of the farms and farmers. There is little but dairy farming 

in this part of the («iintry. Mr, II and uthei-s have also 

si>ine good ti-ottinii; stuck, and part of the New V<)rk conntry 
]>rodiices tliis stock, I imijei'stand, laifi;elv. The farmers whom 
we saw imiversally owned their own ranns, altliongli a gi«id 
many have moi-tyaffes npm them. The fanns wjemed h> 
average abont one hundretl a<;i-es, mostly i)astiir<!, witli some 
woodland attached to each. Tliere is a ^reat deal of wood all 
about this part of the eomitry. The farmers sei'm a ^'cry 
giMid, plain, hard-wiirkinf^ style of men. One farm was a 
goinl deal lai^or than the average, and the people seeinoil 
siijierior, the daughter of the Iionse (jnite ladylike. The farm- 
ers principally live liy selling bnttcr, and also some pigs aiid 
apples. Apples are extfessively abnndant in all this conntiy, 
bnt I did not gsither that nmeh eider is made. Tliey raise 
corn emmgh for their own «)nsnmptien, bnt not foi' side. I 
was strnck by the cpnet, i-esjiectable, handsome hwik of sonie 
tradesmen assisting a farmer to ivpair Ids house, Tliey lookiHl 
ijnite like the best artisans in 1-iiglaud; there was nothing 
Ainericiui about theni. 
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I now returned to Ts'cw York, in order to start for I'oston 
by tlic New York Ctiiitral Uailway. I trinellcd in a AVa^iei- 
drawing- mom ear. On eacli of tlio main lines a eontraetor, 
{tenerally eitlioi' I'nllnian or Wagner, sn]>[ilies drawinf!;-niijni 
and sleepinf^-t-ars. Tliuro is not nuidi dillerunee between tlio 
coiitrafturs' (•ai's ; tliei-e «eaniud ratliei- a want of vai'icty, Tlie 
railway Keenied tn be well managed, and tbe ciiutitry, as we 
went ont of New York, mnc-li like wbat 1 bad seen before in 
tbe titber direetiiin. We ran along tbo wboi-e a<intss tbe 
estuaries and barboniv, and tlieii jiassed tbrougb Providence 
and otbor New England placijs, wliere tbere iseenied to be 
mudi [iii]>nlatii)n and tratlii^, and all tlti; signs of a maini- 
faetnriiig diatriet. It was dark before I got to IJoKtim, wliere 
I went to tbe Itriniswiek Ihitel, wliicb I ff>und comfortable, 
bnt very exiwnsive— a good deal more so tlian tbe New York 
liotels. 

Kcxt iniH-ning I did jmrt of lionton. It seemed a fine, 
snbstJLntial tJiwn, M-itli goinl stone linildings and dinrebes. 
After breakfast I t<)ok a steamer to NahaiitT a small watering- 
])laee, freijnented by tlie I'oston i)eo]ilo, wiiere I made tbe 
aeiiuaintjinve of a deligbtfiil family, fmni among wboin a 
distingnislied membi-r of tbe late Liberal Adininistration wa« 
almost in tbe act of tjiking to libnsdf a wife, wbo will be a 
gi-eat aeijnisifion to onr fimntry. 1 was jileased witb tbis 
little Ameriean watering-pla.'o Vnl tbe style of life tbeiv. 
Tbo cirttages seemed to be real <'utlages, witb veraiidabs and 
cretfjiing i]<)wers and all sorts of ])retty things. I was tbe 
iiioix) gbid to see tbis, as I bwl not time to go to XewiM.rt, tbe 
fasbionable seaside water! ng-))l act! of tbe New York and New 
England people. I am fold tbat it is really a beautiful place, 
aiul tbat many of tbe rich Americans bave very fine bonses 
of tlieir own tbeiv. Jn sliort, I gatbei-ed tbat tl'ie plhK-e must 
be mncb superior to any of our watering-places — putting 
aside Brigbton, wliieb is a gi-f^at town, and not a watering- 
[ihu^, and as ngly jis Newport is said to be pi-ettv. Ameri- 
can.* seem to go to the seaside a good deal moi-e tlian we do ; 
it is almost a necessity to lliem in tbe hut snunticr months, 
when tbe Bea-lireezes seem woudei-fully to temi>er tbe beat. 
lu jMjint of society Newi»irt seems to stand far above any 
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(ithor jilanc ; but I jrattier tliat tliero is a gi-oat want oi dccii- 
itation for ineii. Tlic Bcaaoii iiiily lasts tiirouyli tlic Biiimuor. 
riio f^iions Saratuira is mi inland place, and has, 1 inidor- 
fitaiid, become far Icbb Bclect than Newport. In tlie latter 
pai-t of tiie season, however, Saratoga has become a gi-eat 
i-ORort for ' politicians ' and their families. Alt sorts of con- 
vcntioiiB are lield there ; and it might he a very likely plaec 
at that time for visitorB who want to learn BOmething of 
Amei'ican politios and institutions fi-om very able men— and 
iriaiiy of the Amei'ican 'politicians ' are very able men. At 
Jiuston I was kindly and hospitably admitted to the Sumei-Kct 
Cbib, a very comfortable institution. Clubs have become 
very ifiiich an Ameiican institution ; I found tlicm at all the 
considerable towns that I visited, and the nienil)ers are always 
most kind in admitting strangers. Tlius admitted one lias 
botli many social advantages and the run of Englisli biH»ks 
and magazines; Bometimes even English newspapers, and_ 
that is a great ti-eat, for tJironghont the United ytatee there 
is notliing so difficult as to get an English newspaper of any 
Rort or kind- I sometimes snfFered for weeks together from a 
Bort of ' newB-famine ; ' that is, as regards everything e.xcxjjit- 
ing the sensational paragraphs telegraphed to the American 
papers. 

Biiston and Boston Common and all abont tliem have 
been so often described that I need not dwell npon the place. 
I shall only say that I found tlie character which it has fur 
English-like people and Engliali-liko Iiospitality and kindness 
fully maintained. I went out by tram to Cambridge, to see 
the Harvard, College there. The students liave rooms, in 
college, but ai-e not eoinpelled to dine tJiere, and tlieif dis- 
cipline altogetlicr docs not seem to be very strict. ISoRton 
Free Library is a wonderful institution — by far the lai^'Bt in 
the world, I believe— and said to bevery succesfifiil. All oier 
Now England the free library is a great institution ; but 1 
found that in Pennsylvania and other parts of the country 
they do not seem to see the advantage hi the same light. I 
am told that almost all the mills and nianufactnring estab- 
lishments in New England are jdint-stock concerns. They 
are said to be successfnlly managed, and to be afflicted by few 
frunds. They continue to divide abont 5 i>er cent, even in 
bii<l times. They say that the beat and most thrifty working 
penplu are Ii'isli and French Canadians. Anierieaus iiro 
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rn^itlipr so Rtrtmp nor so iiKliintrioirs ; tlicy want to live by tlio 
lioiu), and nut liy t)ic linnd. I think, liowcvcr, that tliis 
diic'tly applios to tlic n(in-ajjri(!ii!tnral Americans. Tlie 
American farmer is a very fpKid, liard-working man. 

Tlierc are a largo numhcr of distiiimuBhed literal^ niDn 
rcBidciit ill and ahmit JJoston and Cambridge. Tlie wealth of 
the iioiitnn ]ie(i]>le i» also large. Ho, cumbining brattis and 
inijimy as it doew, no wonder it is a pleasant plate. The 
dimate, however, in, I believe, very cold in winter, I was 
only abJo to glamre at the jilaco, and must hope to return to it 
aniithcr ttiiic. 

These Eastern cities liave a great advantage in ueinc only 
miM^mvV'' coal, whieb Imrns witlumt blacks; and so, from a 
('i'm!)iiia(ion nE climate and coal, tbey aro very clean and 
bri-ht. 

1 left Tli>st(ni fcir the "West by the early express train 
tbriiiigli MassaehnsotfH. The country seonieu hilly, and not 
very fertile, hut pi-etty and pleaHant-l<K)king, with many 
villiigeri and factories. Oonnccticnt, I am told, is a good 
agricultural country; Maine is also a good fanning State. 
At present all ia ONcitement in Maine, on aeconnt of the 
majority given to the Wreenbaekei's. General IJntler, the 
gwat (hxietiback beiii, is stumping Maseachiisette, and alann- 
iiig all the solid, old-fasliionod people. I saw him on the 
stump — a wild-looking man. As we g(»t on Massaebusetts 
becomes quite highland and picturesque. The liitrbliuul 
Country Koems to be of mucli the same eharatter all the way 
froni Canada to the f!nlf of Ifexieo; the only difference 18 
that in the Snutbern States there is a large belt of Hat, 
, swami>y conntiy between the hilly country and the stia; 
wliei'eiis in ^iew England the bills come down almost ti) the 
sea. As we paiw ihrongli irassat'lnisetts and get into the 
Kew York State, approaching Albany, tlie countrA- bcti>mea 
jiiore thit and agricultural. JSeyond Albany ai'e the 'Bandy 
riaitis'- iionr and saiuly, hut well sottltKh IJerDabouts was 
the "Id I hitch setlh'meut. Further on, the sandy plains 
change sudtlculy for a fertile and green coini try, near Sche- 
nectady; and from hero U]> the Valley of the Mohawk is the 
lincst ciiTuitry in the New V<irk State, and the seat of tlie 
gi-cat cbei'se niiiiiufiU'tui-e. The cheese is all made on the 
factciry svsfcm, tlie faclnries gt'neraliy litMUg oir a very largo 
scale. The milk is raised by the farmers around, who brhig 
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il. I.I IIki CiK-li.rii^K, wliori! it is miidi; iiit'i dicosc. I Bt.r.iii.cil 
111, Hi-liciKu'lM.ly il viiry iiii-o rtniiitiy town— with tltu api.oiii- 
;iiii'(^ ol' wliii-ii I was iiLiii-Ji ]il(iiisui]. It is aii Atiioriimii luihit 
lo Iliu; Hk! stivctrt ..(■ CDiuitiy towns M-ith iiiiu triiow. Tlioy 
nn: Vdi'v shmly inul pluusjint ; uiiti tlici-o neonnjd ti> lie !i giiMit 
;iliii:L(l:iiici! of (iiii; liciiltliy yimiij? peiiiilc, cHiiei-iiilly i^u-U, 
tilmiit-. TiiJM lirwt KjiwiiiKiti of itii Aiiioncaii ciniiitry town 
vi'i-y fjivciuraljly ill^I)l■(!rt^J(!li mo. Tliuiii is here one nf (lie 
iriiitiy excel lent, collogcis whidi (ihoinnl in Anieriea. I was 

vcrv iilniisaiitlj entortinnoil liy .i>r. 1* and Iiiii wife, very 

l>le.'is;int ;nnl iiitellectiml jicoiile. AVt3 tliwc a loiij^ way 
lliiiiiigh lilt! country. It K'cnied ii ffiwl, quiufc, (i^ricultiirat 
dirih-ii't. Tim nio^t })i'oinin»nt ci-op at this nimttoiit is wliat 
is calli"! ' hi-iioiii-ccini,' out of wliiclt hroonw ai-c made ; ii veiy 
lai'j;;e i|iiarility <iE it in I'aiscd in America, I eamiot conceive 
lio\y the world can consiimc so many hiiMnns. Tlie Mtiliiiwk 
and its Valley are really lieantifid. In tlie evening I met a 
line ..Id lii.ly, the wid.V of a {jivat Abolitionist, and lieiir.I 
many stories of the ' Kiidergiimnd llaihvay,' and the ways 
liv which Ihe Xoitherii jHjciple enaliled many slaves t.> escape 
into ('nn;idii'. I also met ..ne of the largest farmers aK.i it. 
lie has nearly ;ilii» aciv-s, and seeniird a very intelligent man, 
I was soon (jnile at hinue witli him. liti might liave been a 
g.M.d Scoleli fiii-mer. lie said ulmi>st all the fanuei-s own 
their .iwn lan.l, Tlieiv is a very strong opiMisitiiin to any 
ivnting system under a landl.nil, A good many hirge ])ni|>- 
erlies came ihiwii fiimi former times nn.ler Dutch and 
Kiiglish grunts ; hut Ihe pr.iiirietors fonnd it diilieiilt to h..ld 
them as renled esMtes; in faef. he said, in the cuso of one 
piMjirietor in that part of the conntiy wlm tried to do s.\ and 
to nuiinlaia and enhance his rents, a g.HKl deal of Inirning 
l.KiU place. He says, however, that cecasional short leases 
are not .ihjeelcd U<. He raises and futteiiti mneli stock, ami 
that seems t.. he a verv growing industry. He liim.-^'lf g.H-s 
in r.u- pe.ligi-,.e si.«-k, to sell. The average farms l»walH.iits 
are fi-em !'"> lo l.Mi acres. Some of the Molniwk Vallcv 
land isextivmelv vahiahle. He talks of values alnrnt e.pial 
to m.>dcratc Kiiirh'sh |.ri.vs for lan.l. Thoiv is an nniisually 
line apple crop' this year, and a]'ples aiv w.-lling almost ah- 

Vhave'had a ■.'...hI deal of talk ah.u.t religi.ms s<K-ts in 
Amerii-.!. All s..-em agivcl ihal Ameiicaus of diffemit j^er- 
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My iiifiinriiitits iiiiirh iliiulitcil liliii'k Kliiik'iitH Ituiii^ equal In 
■\vliiki iiiiu:^ jw tlmj- jiiiw up. Tliuru aro none at llic ('ullct?) 
]iwL\ but Hifi-o Hi'u !it fiuvunil INorthuni cdllfyos. 

Ki-iiiii Scla'iiwhiilv I tiiiik tlju iiifiht-trKiii for Kinirara. r/'if- 
JliiffiiliJ. I ii](.-t !L it'iiiii wild hitd lit'eti visitiiii; iirn) ot llio 
fiiiimiis AiriiiK'imiiK^fi wliicli IS iiiKin tliis line. lie miul tliiit. 
1lii-y iillL'ct ttj riiisc liiiiiiaii wtnck uti si^ioiititid lii-ct:(iiiij,' iiriu- 
(■i].ii.;s; Imt tlie wlii.li; tliiiii; lit! tlioiijilit very (liMgiiMJiiift. Jii 

llii! t ■iLlnjrwe fiiiiml ciiirwolven in tlic i-iiiiiLtry iieav liin;liest«i'. 

It M^i'iiicil li;it anil n>uiv iiiri'ii-iiltui'itl thmi jiimtuml. I'Vonk 
llicnce t!iL-i-o seeiiic.l U. l.e' a (■uiiwiilemlile iiweiit, iiiul tlieii 
WW lliit iitiLtliL f.iwnrilrt liiirtal.i. Paiwinfr Iliiffalu wo ran 
,!uw,i MajianL UivcL- 1., tliu I'alls. Tiiera sewiietl t.. Ik; very 
niaiiv orf-liard^ ill tills part of the (■iiiintrv, pniKapallv aiipleH 
jiiiil i.L-ac]ies. I >tiLve(l, at tlm Fallw, at tlie'lntoniatioiial lintel, 
ii]iiii) tlie Atiicricaii nide. The C'lifti.ii Ilntiil, mi the (Vnuila 
siilu, !ia,s !iy far the hest view; hut then (ioat Islaml and the 
hest points fur seeing; the Fallrt fnini near nni only lie np- 
jiroiii'lH'il friitii Ihc Anmriciin wide, and it is a loiifj way fiiaii 
tlu! Cliftnii ; so I think it is hest to stop on the American Bide 
and ;;o over to see the view from the other side. I (iniWMeil 
hy the Ferry under the Falls. It is ipiite oa^v, ami there ia 
110 daiifri.r.'ir diflindtv; hut, T was adviwd not to frive in to 
the peojde who hothi'r one to go down hehind tlie Falls. I 
am toll! hv iiiaiiv that the. onlv result is to eiieonnter a great 
deal of wet h].raV aii<l a great (lea! of mitil, and that there w 
nothing to i-epav'oiie for it all. All the rest I did hi ijiiite 
the eurrect WHv'; lait the Fails have licen so often .Ieh«-rihed 
tliat I need not go oua- it all. Tliev m-laiidy are a very 
fine and nrd-jiie thing. Jt would not do to tnivel hi the 
coimtrv without siMMiig them. One dav is ftinjily sufficient, 
if the sight.-ieer is activv. From the other Mile 1 went a. 
liltle wav into Canada. It seemed a iileasant eonntry. The 
]io[.iilati.'.ii near llie lionh'r is a good deal mixed ; hnt I am 
told that mure Amerieans nane h. the Canadian than ■ 
Canadians go to the oilier side. The taxation is now miicli 
lighter ill Canada. I retm-ned hy the line Suspension Ih-idge 
- saw a good nianv Indian women, who sat and knitted, and 
apparentlv are jiart of the show, but thev did not beg. Tliev 
look more fair and s.piat ami IVroiigilliaiidike than ] hail 
f.\pecled. TJie villaj;e of JS'iagaifi iw t'ldl of diopri fur tlic kUo 
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.,f Tu.liiui jrrwxls. T <li. n.it kivw wliy it U f=.i iimi-li iiii Iii<lian 

C-(Mltll!. 

[ tonk Jtnotlioi- look at tho FalU in the luoniiiif,'— tliuy 
well U-.u- l(..i!diii,' jit twice certuiniv. I noticed tlmt tho Imtcl 
liill was vcfv tiioilerati.'. To Ijo sm-o it in rather late in 
the s(':i.-*(iii ; iiiit iicrltapw the neiffhliuiluKHl «)f Cjuiadit hi'iiisrs 
(li)\vii jH'icLs. djrtaiiilj iho hack cHrriai^iH iiti tlio Caiiailiaii 
niilc are very iimilenito (■i)ni]Hii'(!t] witli Aiiiuricaii cliarges, 
I'VoTii Niapim I went to ('!iicjii;o, tliivmjih Canada, hy the 
(ii-oat WcKtiirn Ilaiiway, crossiTifi; the river by the ylls])0ll^ii<ln 
Ih-iil^o. The coMiitrv hcy<Jiid the river was itnich like what 
I had already Ktjeii. Wc ]>ass(3(I the AVelhuid Canal ; that i^i, 
the Oaniidian canal, hy wliicU shijiK si-e taken rumid the 
Tviajfara Fallt;. It is now hehijj I'e-ex cava ted to the size and 
dentil sufficient to carry Boagoiiijj ships; so tliat vessels luiiy 
pail direct from the head of Lnke Hiiijorior to jiorts in Enrojie 
witlt cargoCB of ffraiii and tinilier, or rather will soon he Jllile 
to do sf). If the iiavji^ation were ojien all the year roniid 
Ihirt ronte wonld liavc an immense advantafju, hut iinfortn- 
nutely it is closed hy ice a great jmrt of Hie j-ejir. I stojijied 
a little time at Hamilton, in (,'anada. It seemed a decent- 
looking, newly-settltid town, with many factories foi- Kfri'icul- 
tiiral implements. It is at the liead of Lake Ontario, hut 
I did not see much Khiraiing. I went ti) a fair and ajjricid- 
tural show wiiicli was tlien taking place, and thought it really 
a very fine fhow indeed. It was full of Scotch iieople, or at 
any rate jxiojile talking very decideil Scotch ; indeed, thei^e 
was so much of tlic Scotch intitnation that if I had shut my 
eyes I might have supposed myself in Scotland. 1 am ttild 
that tlierc are many Irish too hereaixuits, and in one }>art 
of this country there are also Dutch. ■\Vlien I cnteivd 
('ana(hi I noticed that a snpei'ror chiss of cohuutMl jK.'ople 
came into the tniiu. There seemed to 1k! si'veral ]>arties of 
them, and among them several smart hlack ladies— vi-ry 
smart indeed. I do not know whether it was an accident 
• seeing these ]icople just as I entei-ed Canada, or wliether 
thei-e arc many well-to-do des<-eiidants of old i-efngces. Jn 
all the crowd at tlie fair tliei'e wei-e scai-ceiy any cohuii'ed 
people. I only saw two. All the ivst hiokc.I very IJritish. 
1 was nmch intercste.1 in the agricultural show. Tlieie were 
plenty of gcod cattle, and h<irsi's, and ]iigs, hut ni> sheep. 
iJut gi'ing away in the train 1 saw a good many sheep. Lie- 



diiloH tlio oriliiiary fmd-firiiiiia tlitira woit. roiiiu very fine iiiiin- 
{jiilils, fiTnl a vtsiy iiiiifiiiilicont hIiuw uf iijijik-M. mmu'. iiuiirn, aiirl 



II! yriiiKiu; Imt 1 aiii told Ihtit tmiHt nE t.liu jfrajHs 



r y^hititi. 'i'liuru wjih a f^ivjiit \iu'iuty (if iij^i'it^iilturnl 
icliiiit'i'v. A man wuh cxhiliiliiif^ mni mm-li jiniisiTi^j what 
Jiucrilk-d'siij^amiin! f.i'<.wn in tlie nL-ij,'!il».iiHi."Hl. I l,...k(j.l 
at it, iiiiil f(.iiiL(i it was iiiily Rir^'iiiiiii, autl tliat what wim 
callc.l M^.iv was nolliini: hut a Uiiu! of innlasst-ri. In tlic l.ii- 
xaarllu-iv wvw many t'iiiiii,vs oi' rnit.'d Statfs nianiifactin-i;— 
walHi.'s i'rniti lllinnis; fiiaiiiclU-d inpHMiunf,a'iy from Kt. b.niH, 
m!v,t from ConiKvlii-iif.; I)ut. furniliirc was mi.stly ('iiiiiMliint. 

as alsi. wuri! a jii.i.il many woi.lluti ^ U, wJiirii ilUI not w-um 

til mr viTv first-rail!. A liltli! fnrtlii^r on I sto]i|.f(l a litllc. 
«I,;i.' i! r...',.!.in. Ilm, again anollicr fmr )niii sli.iw \wm 
y..; ■ ■■■inn 1 I'laiiiil many Scolc!i-r-iii'al;iii^^ {i,-i,j.I„. 

I ■ ■■ :■■ -IV tliat on.; or two wilh wliom I socially 

tiji.T. I-.. I f .rnnt lnlintii.sv. Hiwcvor, limt litllt: wculi- 

nfs^ (jM-ci.tL'd, llirv scrinrii a tp'iod sort, of iScotcli laMiilu. I 
ill. not, luiow wliutl.i-r it. is l)i!.:iUis« I am mnarkaiily 8oljcr 
niVSL'Jf, Imt I so(!m to liavii a Hii-i-ial altrarlion for Kciitdimen 
wlio l.avu liail a th:.i, 1..,. iinu'li - wlu-n I ^'.. al.i-oiid. 

Tiii-n; was an hi.t.'l-rar altaHu'd li. tin- train on tlio Great 
\\\.stfrri lim-, and in il i had iar llio W-M. traM-lliiit,' mcid 1 
liavo yet had fvcrythiui; warm and nico, and tlio yr'wvA 
mndcrrili'. Thi'su huti'l-cars aiv! an Jimni'iisu coiiveTn'wici!. It 
is a ffj'i-at ]j](!ssiiij;, and j^ri'iillv imiinivcs tliii di^^stion, to 
he aliiu ti> talii! viair mri\\ nt voiir li'iHnv, without thi) coii- 
tinna! ivAV of l.Mnjr left hi'hinif. I'nfoi'limiitrlv, hi.wt'ver, 

the hiin.l-.'iirs nn: |.:iriilivi.lv raro, imil -.uv. miiy fom.d on 

a lew li.ivs. On tins linr lln.\-p. as far, J ihiuk, as Onmlia, 
hut tJi.'V do lint iinw rnii (as IJifv on.-u did) to Kiin Frjiiinsto. 
i'"i.r till! rrst of Ihi! joiiriicv ].assfiif,'fr.>J art; ohiij^ud to get 
IJK'ir iiifals at llm sliitioiis, wliiclL mnst hv a \i-rv ^Tcat <traw- 
Inick to Lhiit lonj; joiiMii-y. I know nolliiiitr wi iryin^ in tlic 
Ami'rii-an arran^;cmi'iits as tlif stopiiiuj; mid the;' stiirtinji of 
tlic trains. Tlii'ru arii no iMirtius to wln.iif and no hliimmiii'' 
of d.ii.rs, l»vai.si! Ilirru am no doors to »:lani. iiiid most fro- 
(jiicnlly no warniiii; isjiivcii whiiti'ViT. Tliu train sliduH away 
ijtiilt! sili'iitly, and nnlil I frainud CN]K'rit'ni-c 1 wan oncti or 
twici! almost, li-ft hcldiid wiiilst f^taiidinij on the ]datforni, 
licransi! 1 thought lli.it tim train tini,,.; „n- in Ihiit stylo jmist 
he unly bhmitinff, iiuwuver, ywi aru alwaya at liboi'ty tu rim 
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iifliir tlio fi-aiii and rah-K it, ami pet up as best yon can. Tli:if. 
U wliat a liirfp; pmpcirtioii iif tlie piuisciigei'R do. 

Tlio fcmiitry itlimit [-oiKiim in -very pi-ctty iiiiil t;ii.iil ; In 
tny idea an [ileasaiit and homo-limUiiig an Hgi'iftdtiira! ciun- 
try as I liavc seen in Anicrini. Jt is niululatiiig. and wcincrl 
hi liavc nmeli good gi-ass, grazed iivoi' l)y line stuck, wliereas 
in nnu'h of Uic New York cinititty I gathered tliat tlie grass 
was nintOi oEteiior cut aw }iay tliaii grazed. In tliis Caiiiida 
cciiiiitry there is mncli line wimd and many i*tnin[)s iti tlic 
tields, givinj^ it a very newly-cleared apiKiarancc. Iv'ever- 
llieless 1 L^imut lielp thinking that it slio\ve(i more signs nf 
giiiMl Scotch fiU'iniiig than anything I had ^ecn in the States. 
[n the night-train to ('hicago theiij Avei-c a large nnniher of 
sleep! ng-fars, and very nuniy families and children retnrnin;; 
from tJieir Bumiiier outiiigfi. tsleepi rig-cars ei-owded in tins 
fashion arc not the (.Mulest and jileaKantest ]ilaees in the 
world ; and what snrprises one is, that wlieifas in America 
ihei-C in almost always sq)arate acwmnioihition for laciies, 
vvM-y hotel having a sepai'ato ladies' eritiimce, and e\en every 
jHist-office a spwial wnidow for ladies, in tlic sieci.tng-cars 
theiti is no division at all — all sexes and ages are acconnnu- 
dated pniniiscnonsly, I do not roconinien<l night-travelling 
M-hcii there is a Miedal rim npoii the ears. AVitli all this 
i-Ieeping acconuiKxlalion and liotcl-car and other hixnries, I 
was puiiirised to iind there was no smoking acconnnodatiou 
wliatevcr, except a very filthy ear lilietl with emigrants. 'I'lici-e 
is mneh less provision for smokers in America liian with ns. 
On this line tliere is practically a third class, under the iianu! 
of 'emigrant carriagCB.' During the night wc cn>KM<'d the St. 
T-awreucc (or whatever the river is here calloil) on a steamer 
without heing at all disturlicd. The train is taken on IhkiiiI 
and everything mana^d in the quickest and easiest maniK'r. 
They <'ei'tain!y do manage the.'^c things ea]»ifally in Ann'ric;i. 
Their ferry-boats ai-c much suiierior ti> anything to he s(!en in 
Kuj-ope. Jn the inorning we hmnd onrselvert hi the ^Afichigim 
conn try, near the lake. It seemed there somewhat ]iiHir and 
inngly, and on the borders of the lake there wer<; great sand- 
liills. Aa we got on Ihc CJiuntry hccame somewhat belter, 
but still a dead ilat, with a givat deal of marsh, and many of 
the houfics bnilt <m piles, 'J ho lake was quite smooth : there 
^verc no waves beyoiul ]-ip])les. AVe duly arrived at Chicago. 
The I'ailway station M'as hurnt down in the great lire, and 




las iKit lieoii rclniiU. TIk! t^™^l. thfinftli still uliowiiig a friioil' 
■uiiny Maiiks, luis liecTi it'hiiilt in a wiiiidiTfiil wny, Jiiid is 
iinddirlitiMlly ii vitv fine t>Ti(!, Imfc rather drrtv iimi Rimky — 
iKit cliuiiL, likti tlifj Ivisti-riL fiticB, wlicri; tiuiy liiiMi iintlirilVilu 
f..al, Tlic whulo r.,iiutrv al.oiit is a tl.-ad lovel. Tliu K.wii 
is iHid (Hit -.11, I ijiiiilv, ratiier tixi gi-cut a s^-alu ; tlie dishmccs 
iiiti viiry fiivut. Outsidu each quarter in n grout ])jirl<. I 
went til" the (Jrand iVitie Hotel— nut thu hirficst, lint it Siifins 
veiy ffiHJil and well situated, anJ I was miiifdHalile there. 
I luado till! a<-quaintan(-o <if Mr. A—, the ['resident -f tlio 
Illiiuiis Ceiitnd Kiiilwav, who pivu me liiLieh jissistiiiici' ; and 

1 found oik: or :w,, friends \v\ i I had hefi.re met oil niy 

travels, and mIio were very kind (o me. I s]ient ihe diiy iii 
tlifiroiifihlv 'loiiifi the tmvii. 1 went to one oi' llie p-eat '\<\^' 
killing estiihlislimcnf^;. It ei-rtaiiiU' was a wr.nderiiil sight. 
Thtiv kill and dispose of ^nni) jiigs per diem. It tiiki's 
three or fonr days to eonvert the ]iigs into hiicmi, lint they 
arc rtially iiiiidc info saiisHges in the eonrse of an Jioiir. The 
hncoii is jiiit intii niiiway eiirs in layi'j's, williont any f'nrlher 
packing, and so si-nt to flie Kastern Stutes. J drove round 
file parks, whieli are not quite eomjilefe, and ntav he ealled 
flicj park's of tiio fntiiro; hnt they ai-e very well" and liand- 
wunely laid ont. There i.s a pieasaiit villa siihnrh called 
Ilvde Park. Most of the Wostern cities have a ' Ilvdf^ I'ark.' 
Here also there waw an cxliihilion gonig on, which I went 
to R'o. ATneriean-made g*."Mls scemeil to preponderate, the 
agrienltnni! niiiciiinery, a.s nsiial, very jnoniineiit. 1 went to 
see one of the givat devati)rs hy wliicli grain is raised liy 
inaehinoi'v, stored, and shijiped. it nnist he nndt-rshiod that 
the elevator in Anierii-a in not a mere maehine for transferring 
the grain from one cimveyaiKte fo another, hnt is, in fact, a 
great warelionse, wliere grain is stoird sonietinies for nionfhi;, 
osiKK-ially on the great lakes, wliere, owing to the suspension 
or traftie. in the winter, it, mnst often he kept for a consider- 
ahle period in sttire. The system seems to he one inider 
which a man di-ca ncit neeewarily re<'eivc hack his own grain, 
but only a like quantity of grain of tlic same grade, i was 
not quite ahle to nnderstand the iiatnrc of tlie interference 
exeivised, hut I foinid that, at Cliieagd, and T heiieve at most 
Aiiieriean eommcreial centres, the jirodiiee hriinght hi market 
is exaniined hv oliieial inspiN;tors, wlni class the grain, and 
apparently notliiiig m allowed to he Buld without behig us- 
ually classed. 
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I met at Oliioago and Iiad iniicli talk wifh Jiidj^ F , 

of Tennessee, a pentleman who lias lia<I f^rcat cx]K*ri(!nce in 
the t^oiitherii States ; and also aiiotlier geiitleiiiHii, a ('liidagii 
lawyer, connected with the railway, a very cicar-liejulud man. 
He tuld me that in all the States cxc^^pt lx>nisiana tlio law is 
hased npon tlie Englisii law. Tlio Illinois I-cginlatnre niwtw 
bieimially. The State Constitutions are generally ro\'irtLid liy 
a Convention — say about once in every twenty yoai-s on the 
average, bnt tliere is no fixed time. Each State has its owtl 
civil and criminal law, and the State Jndges dispose uE all 
eases except offences against the United Status rovenne laws, 
M'liidi are tried by tlie United States Judges. After the war 
tliei-c was a genei-al bankniptcy law throughout the whole •>! 
the United States, but it has now expired, and lias not hcL'ii 
renewed. There is a local insolvency law in some States, Imt 
not in all. In all States tliere seems to be a regnlai' sytiteni of 
public prosecution — a prosecuting attorney is always to be 
found, corresponding to our Scotcn Procurator Fiscal?. 

Judge i being a Southerner, takes a somewhat 

Southern view of things. He thinks tlie blacks will last for a 
time, but tliey cannot take care of tlicmsclves, and will die 
out in the end. Whether by nature or jvant of education, 
they seem to have a lower order of intelligence, and do iu>t 
do well work requiring a fine hand, care, or thought ; lie 
believes they do not succeed in factories. They hr.ve a few 
faiiiis of their own, but very few. lie admits, however, that 
they are the most good-natured of mankind, and do very 
well under wliite superintendence. Most of the cotton is 
raised by negi-oes under a system of cultivation upon shares — 
tliat is, tlie crops ai-e divided between the preprietor and the 
negro who does the work, tlie negroes being well looked after. 
The larger estates in the South are now broken up into 
smaller fanns, and more carefully worked than tUcy used 
to be. 

I went to see a great dry goods store. Dry goods are 
cloths and textile fabrics of all sorts, and, I believe, a good 
many other things besides; but 1 cannot exactly define the 
term. At all events dry goods are not gi-oceries nor imn- 
mongery. In Uiis (4reat Central Chicago Ktore they say that 
half or perhaps more of the gofids ai-e of Ameritmn make. 
Of the remainder, perhaps, one-third are English, and the 
rest Frendi and German, or from other foreign countries. 
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dttt/m sochIs tliey dcflaro t/> 1i(! as dlioap jw iti AfiiiidKwhir; 
aii<I thvy liavo inaiiy varieties to ctiit Ainom-an taste, hut 
wtMilloiis are cxeesHively (lcai\ Woollen clfrtliew cost fully 
(loiiMu what tlioy do in England; Lulled' silkM ai-e alw) very 
dear. AVooIleii goods Bre now iiiHiiiifai^turcd in Jilniowt every 
St-ato in America. Tlie Ainerirans evidently am jinsliiiiff 
Iianl to come up to lis in tliat ti-ade. 

I'mni Oliicago I took tlic niglit train tluiiugli lllinnisto 
St. Tjonis. Tliis time we liad the Pnllman Ciii-w, wliicli seemed 
cleaner and better tlian tlie Wagner's, in wliieli I had Inifora 
triivelled. In the morning the tmin wan det^iined for a time 
at Deeatiir. I liad time to take a walk and look about ilie 
place on a diarmhig morning, and I was nindi jilcjised wilh 
thin lllhioiri I'onntry plafc. Jt stiMiied to he a kind of crciss 
lietween town and c'<nnitry — large streetB, laiil out at i-iglit 
anglen, and lined with ti-ees in tJie nsnal pleasjint manner; 
iiiw houses si-atterod abont, with plenty of i-ooni. Although 
there is little natural W(Hh1 in Jllinoirt the tixjcB wheti jdanted 
grow liixnriaiitly. The soil seemed a ridi black wiil ; there 
IS nothing like Idllft, Imt dut^idml midnlutions. I now qinte 
nnderstjitid the i-olling land we hear so nmch of. There was 
Itoantifiil grass and clover in many of the (lehK and plenty 
of stoek of all kiiidfi. Many apiilo-oi-chards were planted, bnt 
tliey do not seem to tliHve here as they do in llie country 
further mirth. The wind, I Iwlieve, is too nmch i'or them. 
TliciiJ was giKid csiffoe and refivshmetit at the station. There 
iieeiim to be generally some stirt of hotel at these nmntry 
utations. At last we started, and had daylight for the rnn 
oiiwai-ds to St. I/inis. I wan much intoivsted ami pleaded 
with the conntry. Jlndi of it IS iiilling, an<l moi-e or less 
riiiswh Tliei-e were oecaKionally what looked like Bmall hil- 
locks, bnt nothing amoiiTiting tiy hills. The country thi-ongh 
■which I travelleii all consifited of what once was jirairie, bnt 
IB How enltivated mid eiic]<tsed. Tlioi-e ai-e only a few lielts 
of natural wood in biMkeii ground near streams and ravines, 
espwially im V.-G appiiiadiwl the Missiswiiipi. All the land 
Bt«)med well cultivated. The great eriii> is Indian corn, it 
is now standing on the ground rijie. In some of the hai-er 
parts the ci-ops seemed of jioor giiiwtli and the wcwls very 
hti-ong ; bnt other parts wci-o much In^tter cultivateil, and tlio 
crops there set^ined stiimg and good. AVepas.-<i?d agood many 
V'lieat-lieldsj the uutuiiin wheat idready up, and the lields 
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clcwin and well cultivated. I wiw no ront-erops ; and tlirmigli- 
<iiit iiiont of tJic country at tliis season there ig little appcur- 
jiiice of jjlcntifiil graas — tlio fields seoinod pretty Ijhi-c — hnt a 
t;reat deal of liay was Btacked. Wo paused many tillages and 
email towns. Tlie people at mium of tlienc jilucert fieemwl 
primitive enoiigli. After running tlmnigh a cousidei'ahlo lielt 
of wood we caiiie to tlie MissiBsippi, with the city of St. 
Jjoiiiri on tlie opposite nide, and ei"OBSed hy the gj'esit bridge, a 
very fine s tract n re. 

I went to the Lindell Hotel, a line and large one. My 
firet day at St. Lonis was a Sunday, and I noticed tliei-e that, 
althongh the people Bcenicd very religions and eliin'cli-goiiig, 
tlicy were somewhat Continental in tlieir views of Sunday. 
Here and at other places I saM- the eternal American game of 
haae-hall hcing played on Snnday. Thei-e was a ht>at-niee ; 
and the Exhibition gronnds (here, as everywhere, an agricul- 
tni-al exhibition was going on) wei'C very fidl of peo]>Te, tlie 
Snnday notwithstanding. All over America s1iopt4 are closed 
on Smiday, as witli ns ; but they seoui to have no shutters to 
the windows, so that they have not the same closed appear- 
ance. I stayed at St. I^mis long enough to have a good look 
alx)nt the town. There seemed to Ims many line biiiklings, bnt 
I should say it is liai'dly so pretentions as Cbieag<j. However, 
it is almost as large, with very long streets rnnning out into 
the country, and a large park. 

I noticed hi the St. J^tuis ]>ajH;rs that in this State of Mis- 
souri paiiies are so divided tliat the negro vote seems to he of 
conseipience. Tlio qncstion tif mixed or separate schools 
seems to be an important one liero, and the advocates of 
mixed schools Iiope to secni-e the votes of the blat^ks. I went 
down to have a good look at the ilississipiii, that great river 
o£ America, and I was certainly disappohited. After having 
seen other gi-eat rivers I was not particulai'ly stnick with this 
one. It may 1k3 larger tlian the others, bnt the size is. not 
jial[Hd;le ; the breadth is not excessive, and there is no apjjear- 
ance of a veiy strong current. Acwu-ding to the i-egister it 
■is now seven feet above low-water level, which, I suppose, is 
ratlier low. Tlie ilississippi and Missouri join a few miles 
aUjve this. Tlie water looks niiiddy. It is a cm-ious thing 
tliat there seem to he no gfK>d fislt in the Mississippi, Tliero 
are no nver-fisli in the liotel bills ; those that they have conio 
o\'cr from the great lakes or fi-oni tlie son. I Edsked about it, 
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and tlicy said only a few inferior fisli, cnllcd cat-fieli, are 
caught in tlic jVIiBsiRsippi. 

Tlieic arc many etuaiiicrs liera, but none equal to tlic 
great inland sttaniurs at Kaw York. I took two trijiR vt 
Boine iiiilos oaeli into tlie subnrlis. On one njiite tlierc was a 
park and a ^rcat many g(MHl villas, and on tlic other there 
wore endlewB streotfl of pot)r men's lioiises. They seemed mmd 
of thoir kind. The uoimtry rinoR in a rolling way ; but t)iere 
are no hills or fiigns of the moimtains vet, 1 noticed that tlio 
driver of the tram in whidi I travelled was a Frenchman, 
and the eonduet4^)r an Iritsliman. I am told that tliere are a 
good many Fi-endi liei-e, bnt there seem to he more Gennan 
fii^nlMjai-dn, notit-ew, &c. I saw very little. pecidiarly Ameri- 
can about the dresB and apjiearanee of the people, and did not 
even notice -very nnieli in iJieir voieew. In erowded tram-ears 
6carcely anyone said anything to anybody, and tliere was 
no roiighnes.'f. Wideawakes ai-e eei-tainly m<ire eonnnon than 
ill Enjiland; ebimney-pot hats are eoniparatively rare. In 
the Exliibition 1 saw some very fine fat cattle. In the hotel 
tliere was a boanl witli the various ehui-ches giiinped under 
denominations. Baptist, Episcopal, Moth<Klist, and Pi-ef^by- 
tei'ian are the most mimeroiiB. JScsides Presbyterian there 
are also a few 'United Presbyterian' ehnn-hes. One of the 
largeKt denominations stnick me, being called simply 'Chris- 
tians.' On inijnir}' I was told that this is a large jxirsnasion 
thronghoiit a great |)art of the States. Tliev are called^ 
'Christians' or 'Campliellites,' being tmndetl liy a eertjiin 
liishop {.lampbell; tliey are said to have bi'anclied off from 
the Baptists. 

After doing St. Lonis I Rtaite<l f<ir Kansas. The tirst 
part of the country is nnieh like that on the other side of the 
river, bnt liecomen more ntlling as we go on. On all the 
lands formerly prairie a good deal of tree-planting has been 
done, an<l tre-es are now nowhere rare; bnt they are imt 
yet available for timber. Tlie timber is chiefly iinjxirtcd 
ifroni the hdces intit Illinois and the ncighbonring country. 
Hedges are bef(nning very common as fences. (-letting »m 
towards Kansas the eonnfry rolls more and more, and a giKirl 
deal of stone In^gins to cnip np. I was sui-]U'iso<i to see the 
"^.extent of cultivation. There is still notldiig tJiat can Ikj 
•jalletl a real open prairie, though there are some grazing 
tracts. The grass is now uot very greuu j but hero also im- 
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iiieiiRC quantities of liay arc stored. Rome liemp is grown, 
and also tohacco ; and bees are kept to a considerable extent. 
AVe passed a large l)ee-farni; and in a very inchoate skeleton 
village I noticed a beehive shop. In parts natural wood be- 
comes pretty common, ])rincipally oak, especially near the 
]\[issonri River. To see the open prairie yon nuist go far 
back from the railways. I am told that far away out in the 
south-w^est of Kansas State, upon the Arkansas River, is a 
very fine country of big-rolling prairie, with splendid soil, 
where a gi'cat wheat cultivation has been developed during the 
last six or eight years. Sometimes they suffer from drought, 
but usually there is rain enough for wheat. From all 1 can 
tijather I understand that the rise to the foot of the Rockv 
]\[ountains is quite gradual, and that even when you come 
to the mountains the ascent on this side is comparatively 
gradual. Between this and the mountains is what is called 
tlie Great American Desert; but it now turns out that the 
desert is a mvth — that there is no desert at all. Travel lin<^ 
along here I did not see very many cattle, but at all the 
stations there were pens and inclines for shipping cattle. I 
noticed a good many horses and many very tine nniles; oxen 
do not seem to be used for draught in this ])art of the coimtry. 
The cattle-drivers and farm-hands ride with wooden stirrups. 
You may see a jnan on horseback fetching in a cow. I stayed 
at Kansas City, wdiich, by the way, is not in Kansas State at 
all, but in Missouri, on the borders of Kansas. There were 
2uany vehicles of all sorts, well horsed. Everyone seems to 
keep a horse; yet the price of a hack carriage is two dollars 
the first hour, and one dollar for every subsequent hour. The 
proprietors say they are obliged to take out licenses, which 
causes conveyances to be dear. I noticed here an ordinance 
against touting and soliciting custom, making it a misde- 
meanour. Apparently this is a nnmicipal ordinance published 
by the Mayor and signed by the town clerk. The innkee]>ers' 
notice regarding liabilities for losses is a Missouri State Law 
(Revised Statutes of INfissouri, chapter 70). Kansas Cily is on 
the ]\[iss()uri River. I Avas very nnich disappointed with that 
river; it does not look very large. Jt is like an Indian river, 
with sandbanks in it; but I imdcjrstand it does not risi^ s«) 
nuKrh. There are no steamers and ai>parently no navig.Mtlon 
here, except a few mud-barges and small boats for local u: c 
In fact, the river ia not much used iii thiis part of itis courbo, 
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liiit it, is mnrc nfvc\ liiijlier up, kikI it is nnvipalilo tliroiigliont 
iiuiri' or k'hs. Oirjifittruii wtuiniitirs jjBfw iiji, ami Ciiii no up a 
very li'iij; way — it is Bcuit^cly kiuiwii Iidw fai'. Tiie (luvoi-ii- 
iiHjiit kcikI Ktoiuiiera iip hy tlic i-ivcr imitc f«r suppljiiig tlioir 
fur-iiway (Hitj)cwt« in the fjir Mortli-Wcst, wlici'e there are no 
otlier iiieaim of wtnimuiieation. Kaii^a^ City is iin»Htly on 
hifjli griiinid. It soeins a tiiriviiij;; pliice, nothing very reintirk- 
nlile iiljimt it, and is quite iiii>deni in its ways. I sliould not 
have linown 1 was so tar West. My hotel was the St. Janien'rt, 
oil hifjh {ji-oHnd, tfonifortaljle and iiuidcrate. I foiuui that 
no yii\Kr U jiublishod on Mbnday niojiiing, and I askeii, 
'Why, are |)e(i])lc ttn) {^kI to ])nnt npon Siniday'C The 
nnswoi- 1 gilt was, '^'ti, hut tliey drinli iiiMin ymiday.' IIow- 
<iver, I did nut nee nnK-)i of tliat, and mther think tliat my 
infoniiaut was unduly sei'ore on liiw coinitiyuicn. 

In the aftenKMni I vij^ited the stoek-yards, and then went 
on the Kansas hide of the Kuiall river wjiidi here divides the 
two !Stiite». There were many cattle in the yai-ds, ami most 
of them Keeuied to he veiy well-hred .aniituilH — not very fat, 
lint tolerahly ri. J understand that they will go to the 
American butchers at onee. The gi-eatcr inmiher come fiiHii 
Toxar!, many also from (,'ol(»rado. The cattle raised in (.'olo- 
rado are said to lie Hie licst-hred. Much giHKl short-iifini 
hloiHl ha>i, T lielieve, Inien intiVRluced of late yeai-s. The 
cjittle come heixj hy rail. There is no grajsing-gnmnd along 
which they eould he driven for two or three hnndred miles 
from this. They are driven fiimi Te.\rt6 nji to the railway, 
an<I then trucked. These railways have certainly led to the 
cnltivation and civilisation of the country in a marvellous 
<l('gree. AVhere a few years ago all was luicnltivated and bar- 
harouf! now things are almost as civilised as in an English 
town, to say the least. The bad spirits who hciver on the 
lioi-ders of civilisation have gime farther West. To sec the 
real West, one must go inndi farther than Kansas City; but 
as Tiiv iiKpiiries lie chiefly hi another direction I have not gone 
farther. 

In Kansas City, and stjll more in tlie suburbs of Kansas 
piii]>er, tiie negroes are miieh more minieroiis tlian I have yet 
seen. On the Kansas side they form quite a large pmportion 
of tiie population. Tliey are rartainly subjet^t to no indignity 
or ill-usage. Tliey ride ijuito freely in the trains and i-ailwaya 
alongside of tlie whites, as I myself experienced, and tliero 
15 
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sceiiiR hi lio no prcjndioc wliatever a^inst, persniial contact 
witli tliyiii. I dill iKit heitr tlieiii at all alnisml or fiUii^icI, 
(timing aluiig in tlie tratn-uir a cart was foiiiiil titiindiuf^ on 
tliu lino, and detained us euiiic time. Wlicii t)ic owner at last 
appeared lie was a black man. A white waji^oHci' in lAindun 
would curtainly have been most niimoreifiilly slangud liy a 
'bti8-dri\'or, and wonid have duHcrvcd it ; but our driver sjiid 
luithing tliat I could hear, lie may have moved ]iin lips or 
Raid something low, but it was the negro I heai'd defiantly 
(rail ont, ' Wliat do yon say ? ' Altogetlier, for siieli a place as 
tliiri, there is surprisingly little snouting or slanging. Ho 
many ei-oasinga on a level wonld lead to ciidlcgs bad langnagu 
in I>nidoii ; but people in America seem nnieli inoi-e on their 
fcood Ijchavionr. The blacks are civil and attentive as waiUutj 
ill the hotels and railway cars, but sometiuiei; ill-niamiered. 
The black poi-ter in the Pullman e.ir on my jouniey hem 
slept on the passengers' seats, with his boots on tlie cusliions, 
iTi a way that not every passenger, and c-ci'tainly not a white 
gnai-d, would venture on ; and he washed his own dirty hands 
in the passengei-s' wa^hh and -basin befiu'e my face, heftii'o 
doing something wanted. The white i-ailway (tomhictors are 
generally civil and well-behaved, though they do not oxpeut 
ti|js, as these ill-mannered blacks do. I am bound, however, 
to say that my subsequent experience did not eontirm this 
view of tlie bad manners of the blacks. 

Here the negroes seem to have quite taken to M'ork at 
trades; I saw tliein doing building work, both alone and 
assisting wliito men, and also painthig and other trailesniaii's 
work. On the Kansas side 1 found a negra blac^ksmith, with 
an establishment of his own; lie was an old man, and very 
'ncgiii,' and I could only extract a little from him. lie 
grumbled just like a white man— ^lie made a living ; did pretty 
well: 'lint things are dear.' 'Well, they are cheaper than 
they were.' ' JJut then you are exiieeted to work cheapei-.' 
lie came from Tennessee, after emancipation; had not been 
hack there, and did not want to gi>. Most of the schools here 
are separate, and not mi\e<l. ' I'erJiaps that suits liest. Sonio 
hljK^k Ikivs go, and some don't.' A black boy of about ten 
was Btanding by. That Itoy did not go. Ootild not say why. 
ilis father is a memlxsr of the School iioaixl ; and though he 
has several childi'en, ne\'er sent one to school. I also saw 
black women keeping apple-stalls, and engaged in otiier stivli 
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OfTiipntions. Tn tlipsn Rtatos, wliicli I mny rail intermediate 
IiL'twi'di lilufk unci white cmiiitnGs, tlic Iilac-kn eviitciitly liavo 
11(1 (lillii-iiity. ] Hiri ti.ltl tliiit tlicj- work ti.lei-alily wull, W, fts 
it WLici |iiit to iric, tliey aro nut vuiy 'fui'diaiided.' Tlicy ara 
iMiitc'iit if tliL^y iiHvc ciiuiigli fur tlii? tiiiio. Jlowover, my iu- 
fonuHnt Riid timvc wuro ft (jimd iriimy Mwks in the further 
jmrt iif tilt! ICinisiui Sute, wliu aiij duiii^f pivtty well, tiHiiudally 
toiiiie will) liitvG sum]] fariii^i uf their own. 

TliG Kiihiirlmri cntta^'i scciinud to mc very niec indeed, 
with trees and orchaiil^, anil whrnlw tiJid trunluim ; but, as it 
generally hapjiens in the hilei'iur ]»;ii'tri uE j\niei'ii.-a, they liiive 
jiut yardeiitf wnch an onr gitnlcns, only fniit-truei-, fatiiiagoK, 
Indian curn, jinnnikinh, itc, hnt very fuw flo\vern. Thin^B are 
nut qnite wi fininrt in Kansas aw in the larger eities, hnt miite 
good and euHiforlahle, aTid in the Kaiiio stylo. Tliei-e is a 
fingnhn' nnifonnitv ahont cvci'vthing in Aniericii, Imtli in the 
food nnd style of the <li«hes and everything eU^ There are 
always very many dinheu on the hill I'f fare ; hut in all jiloi^s, 
and every day, liiey jieein to he very nnidi the wuite. One 
gets siek oF looking at the list. The Amerinnifi wuni to cat 
their meat nnderduno tu a degi'ee wliieh fiumewhat a«t(iMishctl 
one. I waH alwavw rather fond of nntlerdeno meat, bnt 1 daro 
not ask for it nnderdone, or ' rare,' as tiiey fall it liei-e, when 
thii i^nei-rion is pnt as it nsiadly is, fipr it is far heyond 
nie. Aniericaii Indies will eat, in the sweetest manner, meat 
whieh I could not luncli. I'l'ieeri here in the "NV est are miii'o 
moflerate than in the l■:a^tern cities. ]J..ard and h.dging is 
only two or twu and a half dollars a d;iy, and a single meal 
alH Hit fifty cents. They seem verv fond ef English names; 
liere, too, lliere is a 'Hyde I'arl;.' At the hotel liere tlie 
unittoii iri called 'N'ulhdown,' and the dieese ' English dairy 

Xext iniirning I started, on my return tu Illitiuis, hy aii- 
uther line, the Ihmnihal and Kt. Joe. Tliiti in one of the iikany 
toiniietiii'' lines which I'lm east and west in this part of tlio 
woi'fd. It is sun)ri^ing how many of thcni there ai-e, and how 
(litlicidt it is to eliuose between Iheir relative merits. I think 
I have tiaid lliat there are no Iiooks in the Amerituin lietele, 
bnt there i.^^ a great iirovision of railway ndvertiscment.B, efu;]i 
railway not ordy ndu-rlising its merits, bnt enforcing tlium by 
u map, on which, by taking sijme slight liberties with geogra- 
jjhy, t!ie particular line id tihewn broad, straight, tempthig iti 
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ovory way, while all the other lines arc depicted as mean, oir- 
(niitoiis, and inconvenient. In default of any other literature 
one is driven to devote one's evenings to the study of these rail- 
way lines. We ci'ossed the Missoiu'i liiver and ran through 
the interior of ^'orth Missouri. The river still looks not very 
large nor interesting. There are many bridges on both the 
Missouri and the Mississippi above St. Louis, though none be- 
low on the united streams. On crossing tlie Missouri we ran 
through some fine timber and some good green pasture, 
abounding in cattle ; then through a good deal of broken 
ground and some swampy tracts; then a long tract of highish 
])rairie country, very ifat, with little roll, mostly cultivated ; 
but there were some large natural pastures, generally enclosed. 
j\ear the Mississippi we dropped (Town into a heavily- wooded 
country, and through that to the river. I thought it beautiful. 
It is very broad and large, Avith wooded islands. To the eye 
it seemed to me larger than the Missouri. There were a g<K)d 
many steamers about, and I understand there is very much 
more navigation than on the Missouri. The river is navigable 
uj) to St. Paul's. We ci-ossed it on a good light iron bridge to 
(^uincy, in Illinois, which seemed a good and settled town. 
The Illinois coimtry near it is quite a garden. I noticed be- 
sides the ordinary ci'ops a few vineyards, a good deal of tobac- 
co, and many good grass-fields. As we went on the country 
seemed very nuich the same as the part of Illinois I had seen 
before. We crossed the Illinois, a considerable river. Spring- 
field, the ])olitical' capital of the State, seemed a sort of exag- 
gerated village, with rural-looking streets and houses. The 
roads are a great difliculty in these parts. There is no 
metal to be got, and the black soil, like the Indian soil of the 
same kind, is very good for nmd-roads in dry weather, but 
wholly impracticable in wet weather. This accounts for the 
immense munber of railways in this Stiite. As long as mc 
were in Missouri we saw a good many blacks. At one place 
the black passengers dined at a separate table; but in Illmois, 
in a country settled by whites, tne blacks are rarely foun(l 
— <Mily, in fact, as hotel servants and suchlike. I imderstand, 
however, that in the southern part of Illinois blacks are mnn- 
(M-nus. At Cairo they load the vessels and do such woj-k. I 
had occasion to ask at the hotel who cleaned the boots, that I 
mijiht tip him. 'There is the gentleman,' said the landlord, 
pointing to a black, ,and apparently quite in earnest. It 
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PCcincl til mo (liat tlic ni!c nf service is black men anrl wliito 
wiiTiicii. At till! fitjttioiis at nii'iilH aii we cjiirju alcmi^ tn-day wo 
Vuiv giiiierally waited iipoii bj- iiino (juict-liKikiiifi wliitu fjirla. 
] dill not nGii liliick women nnicli employed exotnit an nui'HCs ; 
and I urn tuld that tliey make gimd cwokF!. 

Cimiiug iilimjj; the lllinoiii csjnTitiy fruni QitiTiey to Clinm- 
]>ai£iiu I H'iiii liti'iiuk by tlio hiii^ iniiiiher of pasMengevB. Tlioro 
WM-u many jniictiims, and iieoplc crowded out and in. It 
miii-t be reiueiiibei-ed, howevei-, tliat tbei-o are generally (inly 
two trains in the twenty-fimr hdiirs. At Olianijjagne, a Biiiall 
coiuitiT tiiwii, there wan a very decent liotelj very clean, and 
clinrifCH moilerate. I shived there for tbc nigbt. 

Id tbii iiiuniinjr T fonlid that Mr. O— -, President of the 
lllinoiH tV'iitral l^ailway, bad eonie down iii bis ear with Mr. 

A , (he liritisb Vice-Consul, and tbey kindly invited irio 

to tjike lip my tpiarterri with them. We went to see the Illi- 
nois Iiiiliisti-iitl linivermty located bore. It scoma a very 
lloiirisbiiiy institution, devoted to agrienltnre and other nueful 
arls. The I'resident sliowod \m over, and I was called n[Xin 
ti> make a little sj)eocb. Most of the stndents ai'e yoimg men; 
but there are also a good many yoimg women, riiey liave a 
model farm, gai-deii, and st'H'k-fainii attatihcrt. Tbc profciiBor 
of a;iricnlture gave me nnich hiforniation. There is a line 
iimscimi, with botanical hcIhkiIs and everything eomplcto. 
Talkiiii; of agrii'iilture, I am told that liere, an olwewliere, 
it ]iityM liettur to cultivate ii sniall funu, carefully worked and 
looked after, than a large one. tbdy utoek-fai-niB pay on a 
larice wale. In California land hasgot into the bandsof great 
bolder^, who cultivate by bireil labom-. There are few Binali 
proprietors, and probably to that is due the rawdyiam wbicli 
peunis to home extent to prevjiil in California. 

All over this i»art of the country there is a disposition to 
pay much attention to live stock. Farinera prido tlieniselvos 
on their iirass-fields, and lielieve that their grass is as go<jd as 
ours, Tliey raise stock lierc for tlie cattle-market ; but in tbo 
North of Illinois there are many dairy farms and eliees© 
factories. IJesides hay a giMid deal of n>rn is given to tlie cat- 
tle. Wo visited a small American farmer, and fomid his 
name to be (^imiibell. 1 noticed that be and liis family pro- 
Tionncetl it in the ortlimlox way, sounding the U, whereaa all 
the higher dasMesof Americans, oven in New York, invai-iably 
proiioiniuu tlie luiinu in the old lowland Scotcli fusbiou as 
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'Ciiiiiincl.' Tlicy .appeal to the poetical authority of tlio 
'The Cumi)bells (Cammela) are coming.' 

Tliis is one of tliose eases in wliieli tlio language and pro- 
nunciation of tlie working claseee ]ii America are more modern 
than tliat of tlic higlicr c-lngses. My nanicBake had a good 
now ham, but a very poor house. TJiey say tliat all thrifty 
fai-mers hiiild an imiH-ovod barn rtrst, and an improved house 
aftcrwai-ds. lie had two pail's of horses, one hired servant, 
anil a lunnher of children. Of course lie worked, and worked 
haiil, hinisdf. 

We siept in tlic railway carriage, and went on during tlie 
night to Kaiiakce, an Illinois country t^)wn, originally a French 
syttlenient, Tlicrc seem to be now many considerable towns 
oil tins line of railway. From Kanakco we went along a new 
bniucli lino now being made into a district not Jiithcrto served 
hy railway ; and, driving some miles beyond the point now 
I'Ciu^hed by tlie rail, I liad tiic advantage of seeing a go*'d 
dciU of tltc tlnH'oiiglily nn-al class of Western fanners. Tlio 
branch line is Ijemg made very clieaji — it is only to cost 
i,2iH)l. a mile. The farniei-a are very keen to get it; they 
liave gcnei-ally given the land retpiired free, and many of them 
Iiave proiriised vohuitary contributions towards the imder- 
taking, for whicli theyliavc given notes of hand. When tlie 
time comes for payment they are said to be rather difficidt to 
fitittlo with ; they want to stipulate for very cheap rates and 
otiier advantages. Tlie land alKUit Iiere is mostly rather flat; 
a g]-cat deal of it, and indeed a great deal of Illinois land 
altogether, stands in need of drainage. In many places tiic- 
drains ai-e being put in. Altogether tliis connti-y seems to 
have j-ather too much than too little rain. There is euificicnt 
slo]>e foi' drainage wlien it is attended to. A great deal of 
the land hereabouts was originally given to the Illinois Cen- 
tiiil llailway, and by them sold to fai'iners. Most farms seem 
to be small — a good many of them only 40 acres, verj' many 
bO acres, some ICO aei-es. Those of 320 acres are compara- 
tively few. The buildings seem generally to be rather poor — 
as if not very mucli had been done to tiiem sinee they were 
built by the hrst settlers ; but a good many trees have been 
])lantod, good hedges and fences set np, and draining and 
otlier impi-ovenicuts are going ou. The ftuiiis when) tho 
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railway hud lioon lonp niniiiiif; gonorally had improved hams. 
I fBitluT lliiit. the farmers liave a liard-worlviiiti; Hinc of it; 
and iiiilc^rt a tiimti Law very Piweial advaiitiiges ho Bcarecly 
iiiukt'ri niiinoy very rapidly. Diiniifi the Civil "War prices 
weiv. very high, and imiHi tinmey ■was made ; hut now pnVes 
arc far h>o !o\v to liriiig much protit. The limine cmp fetcliea 
liut a \'cry low price, and the farmere ha^'e not any veiy pay- 
inj; crops, nnlcsH thej- caii make fat cattle pjiy ; hut catfle are 
alwi at present very elieiu) in Anieriea. Tu iinprove very 
miicli it would require ]iifj;lier farming, wliicli iiivimoii a }i<H'd 
supply of lalMnir ; hut the continual ojhjiuiik ii]> of new coun- 
tries in the AVest takes people off so fast aw gi-eatly to intorfeit} 
with the States already settled. The life of the farmers iiuist 
lie rather Hilitary and rougli. I visited a (ieriiian fanner who 
has hcen a <jood riiaiiy years i>ettled in Aiucnca, hut he had 
lived so mui'li alone that lie still spe.iks English very iirjper- 
fcc.lly, while his wife and imrtlier do not K])eak it at all. I 
found a jKood many farms occupied hy different mcndiers of a 
Scotch mmily of the name of liute. They claimed desc-ent 
from ' Loitl Jjiite ; ' hut that is a had shot, as Lord Ihite's name 
is Hot Ihite. Host of the English-speaking farmers seem to 
lie of Amcncau liirth — generally lueu who Iiad come from 
older States and taken nn land in Illinois. One was an Eng- 
lishniau, (U'igiually a modiaiiie ; he had come from Liiicaslnre 
a« a young man, had win'ked at his trade in the States, then 
tried farming in several places; eventually settled in Illinois; 
was lucky in makhig money during the war and in the pos- 
sessiiin of several stiimg sons^that is the hc=it wealth in 
America — daughtern don't pay — this man has now S2i) acres 
iieix', hesides a farm in Indiana, which he has rented *ou 
shares ; ' that is, to a man who pays him a shai-o of the crop. 
He seems still a rough soi-t of man. I did not see nuK-li 
(lun'e, at any rate) ()f the smart farmei"s' wi\'(s such as Mr. 
I):ile lal<-Iy deserihed, hut there are a few large farmeiis hetter 
olT than others. Tliey say that the Irish do not do well here ; i 

those who have farms generally rent, and, as it was put to mc, 
' they rent them too cheap to work them well.' There dfiea , 

n<it seem to he the same ohjectioii here to renting fanns aa i 

there is in New Voi'k. A. good many are rented, lint only i 

for short terms and upon shares— gen ei'ally paying one-third r 

«>f the ]iivtliice to the owner. 'Ihcro are no h>ng leases. . 

The share syetem is said to anewei- well enough. Such rent- H 
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2r, ara only what I may call casual; tlifir in no 
Biidli tliinf; as an estate boiif^Iit fur tins piiqiuso of li^usiii^ uiit 
ill faniifl. Many of tlic owners are in ilcht, and pay iiimnt 
S per cent. Tliero is very goml piiiviwon for ediicutin^ tlie 
cliildi'eii ; tlie law requiiiis that tliei'D fihonld bo a scilnml 
every two miles. The schools are generally taught either 
hy women or hy yomiL; men just out of college and croiii- 
iiiencing tlieir career. Many young women ' teacli Relwol ' hc- 
fi)!^; tliey get married, and many dietiiigniHlied men have cnm- 
nienced life by teacliing schools. Some Bay that tlie drawha(4t 
to education is apparent in tlie too great iinmber of yonngmon 
who seek to live by their head i-atlier tlian by their haniU. 

The land here is alt' markctl off into townships of six 
miles square, and into mile, half-mile, and qiuirtcr-niile 
sfpiares, with nnmctalled rectaiigiilai' roads dividing the 
e<[nare8, and generally liedges. The houses are of wikkI. 
The fanners have not much machinery. Indian com is not 
reaped by machine, and the farmers can generally hire a 
iria<;liine to thrash ont the grain when they i-e(]ini-e it. A 
very common institution on tlie faniis liere is the small 
American windmill ; it is used for pnmphig water, bruising 
corn, and for other pnqioscs. Water is always to he had 
ffoin wells within easy distance of the surface. Tliis not 
bein" a fruit conntry, large fruit trains come up fi'om South- 
em Illinois in tlie season, and apples come from the North. 
Prairie chickens ai-e very common hereabouts ; they by no 
means affect remote prairies ; on the contrary, they seein a 
domestic sort of creatures, frequenting the neighl>ourhood of 
roads, farms, i&c. The small American rabbit is also com- 
mon ; tlie large Jack rabbit, or hare, is found only in the 
"West. There is a great abundance of wild ducks almost 
everywhere in America. A small forty-aere fanner had a 
little sugar-mill, such as the ryots have in some parts of 
India, and his neighboui-s bitinght tlioir sctrglmm to be cnislied 
into molasses. Most of the farmei-s grow tiats for their own 
use, but I did not see anything of peas and beans; tliat is, 
our peas. There are American peas and beans too, but they 
are of a different kind. In Canada I noticed that the best 
bacon was dcscril)ed as pea-fetl. liai'Iey d»K^a not seem to Ikj 
a common crop in any of the States whicli I have visited, but 
there is plenty of rye and buckwheat. Illinois is jxir e-irel- 
Iciteti the 'com State;' tliat is, Indian corn, wliich is always 
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iiii'iiiit wlicn (-(ini is Bixikcn of in Ainoriwv. Tlioy liavo iv(»ti- 
.Irrfiilly imiin.vcd vjirioticw of thh cm hti-o. It/ slums wluit 
cjiii 1»! (1(1110 by fuletitiuii anil eultivjttiuii. The flat nr rollinji 
liliick »iil jiruvails tliniiiglioiit ail tht; antral jmi'tji, and iiidtiml 
(iver niitrit of tlio State: but at eitlicr ond is a wiuiitiy of a 
diffiTont clmmctt!!-. In the P<.ntli tliure is mndi rocky and 
uneven firouiid, acum <d' it poor ; but niiich wlieat is grown in 
tliG sodtli. Ju tlic north also tliei-c is an undnlatinj; wiinitry, 
witli Juad inineH and other niiiicmls. There also is Elyin 
(they [iron on nee it 'Eliin'), where the Illinois watclies aixj 
niad'e. For fat cal tic tiie Unrhani short-horn lirewt is i>re- 
ferix'd. I''or milch cows here ami all over America they ai'e 
very fond of small .lersevs, and affect that bi-eed nmeli more 
tliaii is iisuallv the case ill this conntry. 

All the lalid which is j.rivate ])n.pei'ty is taxed iu-w.rdins; 
to its vahie, wliether it is cultivated or not ; that is, for State, 
county, and local pnqioses. The county sninnirts «innp, county 
ollicers, roads, bridges and tlie poor. I have been suiimwMl 
to find that there is some sort of poor law in alm<)st pvery 
State in America. The fact is, the law lieinj,' Knglish law, 
the English ]nMhr law has hirai imiH>rted, an<i is only more or 
less modified. The townships sujiport schools and local roads. 
There ai'e lU) eoMunoris proi>eriy so called; in remote ]>arlH 
thei'e may be open jmblic land not yet appropriated, but It is 
nut tiic priK^ticu to reserve anv conniion jiastni-e land in the 
settled towushipH. The townslii]>s here are merely local or- 
ganisations for tinani'ial and administrative purposes; tliey 
have no basis of uonnnon projiorty, like the Eunmeau and 
Asiatic townshijis or comnnmes. The counties or Bouie of 
the.-!e .States arc very nnmerons— as many as a Inindi-ed or 
nmre in a State. They are very little more than areas for 
taxation, and seem to have no ecnnity I'cjwcstmtation or county 
meetings. The townships elect trusteeB, who ctn'respond to 
the 'select men' of the Hastern States, an<l also town con- 
Btables and some other ollicers. There is no county police; 
only in laige towns is there any rugidar piillcc force. When 
<iccasion requires the Sheriff acts with a 'posse.' Any con - 
Biderjilile place is formallv incorporated jis a city, whilst 
smaller plac<-s are incorporated as villages. The i)eop!e are 
very fond of meetings of the citl/ens; that is, generally the 
citiwrrsof the town'ships. Oratory is taught at the hnhis- 
trial College. They have also there a mock plaue of biUiiacsB, 
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wlicrc the l>oyB aii<i twirls do nierchants' vrork ivitlt tnUen^; nf 
sirmll value, and so learn to make and lose money. (In luok- 
iTif; into the laws o£ this State I find that it is optional with 
each county to organise into townsliips for administrative 
pnrposes, Tlicy generally do; ae soun as the country is 
R3lfled the townBhij) syeteni tomes into play. In order Ui 
avoid confusion incorporated towns, as distingiiiuhed from tlie 
dintriet called a township, ai-e now called citlier cities or 
villages. Any populons place of 1,000 inhahitante or npwar<l9 
may l)ecomc a city ; any place of 300 inliabitants or npwards 
a village. 

To go back to the farmers : they Bceni to me a ctniet and 
simple hnt slirewd sort of men, veiy like what email Scoti'li 
farmers might be. They generally take in a local weekly 
pajier and an agncultiii-al paper. Going into the houses, 
tuimc of them stniek me as really very poor and crowded; 
s<jme had no separate living room, bnt these are tlie early 
houses first bnilt in a newly-settled eonntry, and they will im- 
pro\o, if the people are tolerably prosperons. 

In these Western States 1 notice a good many French 
names of places, marking a time when, both in India and in 
America, tlie French almost oiitrii'alled ns. Ohio, too, which 
not so loiig back was a remote and unsettled territory, was tlie 
scene of French settlement and French militarj' operations a 
1. ing time ago ; and the present Pittsburgh, the gi-eat iron centj-e 
iu West Pennsylvania, was the Fort dn Qnesne of the French. 

After tliis visit to the interior of Illinois 1 rctnnied to 
C;hi(^igo, and there again made a sliort halt, and saw some 
more of tlie sights of Biat famous place, 

I am more and more struck by tlie absence of tlie habit 
of drinking wine amongst the Amencans. At the hotels 
here one sees no such thing, nor do they even lia\'e on the 
table at meals the lager-bier whieli is common in the country. 
The bare too seem little fi-cfpieutcd, and to have little vanety 
of drinks. At some of the railway stations in Illinois nothing 
WHS to be got to drink; the sale was not pix>hibitcd, but 
'Muii^hy had been round.' There is, in fact, a strong move- 
ment against drink, whieli has hitheiio been much taken by 
the lower classes in the shajte of nips at odd times. Api)ar- 
ently this abstinence movement hm« liad much success. I 
gathered tliat most of tlie intemperance was among what I 
uuiy call the loafing population. 



Ainnna; tlic niiifoniiiHcs "f Aiiien'(,'aii ways I notice a 
uniform infenonty and saltiicw of Imttor. Anicriwins do 
not seem to know bread-antUltnttoi" in i)nr scnso, and tluit 
probably affects tlieir character. Tliey ait;, I uiufit pay, very 
Itai-bai-oiiB in tlicir fafiliion of eatinj^. Tbey wjoni to oiiler all 
tlicir little dinhea at once, and keep digj^ltii!; lirfit into one 
diHli and then into aimtlier — mixing; tisli and het^ffiteaks, and 
ewalloiviny every concoction of legetahles together at tlie 
end. 

Fivni Chicago I went, by the C]iiea^>, Foj-t Wayne, and 
Pittshiu'gli Itailway, to Pittsbnj^li, crossing; on tliu ivad a 
portion of Indiana and tlio nortlierri half of Ohio. Tlie 
railroad 8ceined a cajiital one, in excellent oi-der, and very 
Rniootli. After passing the tlatw at the liottom of Lake 
Michigan we came to an nndnjatin;^ country, with a goo«t 
deal of \u>im\ and abundant pastm-e. We passed a ct)n- 
Bidei-able town called Val]taraiKi>, the ueat ap[)arcntlv of a 
thrivhig woollen mannfaetory. BtMin after tlie gronnd a^ain 
Iwcanie very Hat — too Ihit for drainage— and no continued &»r 
a very long way ; JTi fact, at* fai' as a place culled ('ixsstHnc. Tho 
gi-ound watt very mticb wooded, and oidy pai-tially cleared, 
with a goi»d many swainjts, but no prairie-giiinnd, except 
eonie hu'ge, oj>eTi, swampy plains. Tho country hero evidently 
suffers fi-oni too nincli moistui-e and want of drainaf^. I saw 
lai^ stacks of drain ing-tiles at the stations, ytill thei-e was 
a good tieal of culti^'atiun, mixed with foi'cst. Some of the 
country seemed to resemble part of what I had seen -hi 
(^anada. niei-e were some nice-enough looking places, and 
better gaitlens and orchai'ds than in Illinois. The Indian 
corn an lUhiois man thought not very got>d. Thei-e was a 
good deal of wheat; cattle pi-etty plcntifid, sheej> fe\v. On 
some o£ the clearings I saw many log-huts, such as I had not 
vet seen in i-eal life; but some of the towns are improving, 
riiey get a gi-eat deal of tinilxsr, and do a great deul of wood- 
work. Evidently in all this part of Americji theix; is vwy 
givat room for much further im]ui>vement, Tlie cimutry 
draitis so far as it drains at all, into Uike lirio, but there is a 
curious absence of running water. Crestlhie, where I stripped 
ior the night, is alx'ut the higbest part of the ctiuntry, and 
immediatety after iiassing it the drainage goes to the Ohio, 
I found a a.mfortable little hotel at Oi-cstlhie. 1 took a walk 
about the town. Jt seemetl a nic<;, clean coujitry place, with 
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}:;"fMl KlinpR, neat villu-ruKiilciK-fs, :iiiil ;i rjnict, lini't^ril-lonliinj; 

In the moniinp I Rhirtud ai^iiiii. Aluiont i (rimed iiiU'ly 
after leaving OreBtliiie tlio ^nmiiil liegau to iimiiiliito, hthI 
eveiitiially became (piite liilly, with a g<K)d many sti-oiunK, 
running more or leas, but for the most part somewhat 
shiggisli. TliiB is tlie character of t]ie country till wo jjet 
towai-ds Pittsburgh, There is always a great abundance of 
natural wood, principally hai-d wood, asli and Hiicliliko, liut 
comparatively few pines. A very large proportion of the 
fields had still stumps in thom, even tliose in tlio middle of 
considerable towns. As we got on, Iiowever, the homesteads 
improved and became better-ltKiking than most of tlmse 
that I had seen hi Illinois. Much of the route, with lino 
woods scattered about, is exti'einely park-like, and the antoiini 
foliage is very pretty ; indeed, altogetlier it seemed as smiling 
a country as one eoiJd wisli to see; that is, for a iiumtry 
only pai-tially cleaj^ and cultivated. I hajaTi to realise the 
beauty of tlie Amei-ieaii antmnn folii^ of wiiicli one has heard 
BO much. The leaves certainly turn to very bright and slmwy 
colours, sncli as one never sees in Europe. I saw some very 
good specimens of tliis kind of thing; but in this particular 
i-espect I am told tliat I am not fortunate in the season, as 
there lias not been the sudden change to frost which causes tlic 
most bnlliaiit hues. 

PENNSTLVAyiA. 

In the latter part of tliis journey wo entered the State of - 
Pennsylvania. As we came along towns and villages Irecanie 
more and more populous; in fact, tlie last hundred mile;< <ir 
BO into Pittsburgh was full of mannfactnring places foi'mirig 
what might be called an American Sheffield cowitiy joined to 
an Amencan Binningliam at Pittsburgh. Tlie country here 
iKiComes very hilly. ^Ve came into the valley <)f the iJeavcr 
Kiver, tlien into tliat of the Ohio, then a little way up the 
Alli^hany river, ci-oasing which we came into l*ittshurgh. 

hi tlie train I mot a talkative old Pennsylvania gentle- 
man, very like an Englisliman in voice and manner — I Ihink 
Pennsylvanians are often so. lie liad jnst come back fr<im 
Iowa, wliicli he tlihiks a good country; but lie saw tlieii^ a 
good many emigrants moving fuitliei- West, with tlieir 



PITTSBURail. ail7 

witf^niiB, ffuiiilioR, and Iioiisolmld poods. TTn coiisHors T'onii- 
nylvaitifin furntiiijj lirst-ratc ; Init phkI laii<l tliore in very dciir 
— a man cannot make nmcli hy it. Tlio l)ent of tlio l\'ini- 
svlvanian country IB in tlic eastiTii valluyw. The wowtorn 
vallcvK are iiari-ow ari<l jirecifiitonH. Tlio I'fnnsylvauiiiii 
|ico[)le {J1W7 wheat and keep a jjood many cown. hiit Im scenirt 
to any that they do nut {^u in very iiuich for dairy- fan iiiiifj. 
Tlic nufst l)ayinp crop of late lias hcen lohac*;o: ihcy liave 
di«'ovLired that they van gmw it. A wry lai'pj projiuHiou. 
of the well-to-do fiu-nierfi hi this jiart of tlie conntry aro 
(iernians, called ' Dutch ' hy the Anierii-ans, There arc also 
many Scotch-Irish; hut the rej;idar Irish are not so jrond. 
The (tCTUians nt.ill speak very uinch ainoUf^ thi'uisclves a Incid 
(iernian, different from the s.-h.)ol (icrmaii. They all uri.lcr- 
stand (iiiHiian. Most of t.heni are I*i-ote--itaiits. Here also 
the fanners g(;nera]]y own llieir own land; hut some rent, antl 
in that case they )»refer the share system. Jt answers very 
well with an honest man, liut you are ajit lo he cheatcil. lie 
has had experience of this system on a farm of his own, which 
has iieen long rented. Tiic tenant gives him half of the corn 
and hay. lie kuowH a farmer who gives two-thirds; hiil tlicn 
the proprietor supplies the seed and the workinp st<H'k. In 
this part of the country they have no tniuhle or ill-fceliuj; 
ahuut religic'iis (picslions, 1houf;h ('atholit^ jiricsts want lo 
pi-o^.lytisc children when they can. I also talked to a <icr- 
man. He came out at the aj*e of eighteen, and is substantially 
au American, lie Berve<I in tlio Federal army <lnriMg ihc war, 
ami saved §r)Uii, also made a little uioncv in oihcr ways, and 
now bitterly regrets that be <iifl not put bis savings into the 
laud. If be bad he would have been safe and well <ilT now. 
As it is be Ksems to have h)St his money. He has a giHid 
eni'ngh place as traveller for a machinist, with ^.'i a day and 
expenses ; hut, as be says, there is no knowing bow l.mg that 

, will last, whereas land faets for ever. He says the (iermans 
work well, and have the great advantage- that the women 
work as well as the men, while American women will u^t 
Work. In tlie AVest, however, the women are comjiaratively 
few, and they have enough other work tti do. (iernian eini- 
gnition has licen much checked recently, hut many Swede^i 

^ and Norwegians come, and some ixsople who are called Ivns- 
rians. I fancy these are Mnomonites. 

' l*ittshni-gh id a vei-y Bmoky-loi)king place; hut it 13 eur- 
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roinidcd l>v pretty hills, oti some of wliicli are vinovards, and 
alt<)ir<*tlu'r tho sccno lo(>ks a ^hkI deal llk(» a Knropcan Conti- 
nental town, the smoke a])ai't. My i;iiide-hook directed nic to 
the Knion I)e[)6t Hotel, hut I found it had heen hurnt (U^wn 
in last year's riots, and I went to the S(*venth Avenue ll«>t('l. 
The next day was Sundav, and it struck nie that Pitlshurn'h 
was a singularly dull and uninteresting ])lace on that day; 
nothing seemed to he going on. The ])eo|)k; seem resjKU'tahle- 
enou<rh ; hut verv many men <>f various s<M'ts were* lianiriuur 
ahout the streets in a moody kind of wav. I can easily im- 
agint? it to he the sort of ])lace f(>r an (Mithreak like that which 
occurred last year. However, at ])resent the place is as full of 
women and ehikhn^n as other places, an<l one sees wonderfully 
few signs of last yt^ar's destruction. The more I walk ahout 
the place the more smoky and grimy and dulldooking it seems 
to he. I ohserve many nc^groes ahout, many of the women in 
smart Sunday dresses. The relations hetween them and the 
whites appear (juite good. 

The next day a gentleman connecti^l with the; Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railway waskin<l enough to drive me ahout tli(? 
town and show mo some of tli(^ sights. I now learned that 
there was aspe(^ial reason for the extreme didlness and want of 
motion yesterday. It seems that a iiireat Sundav-closinir m«»vc- 
ment has just hroken out, an old Act (»f \1M having hrcn juit 
in force against the puhlicans, or saloon-keepers, as tliey ar< 
called hi America; and they in turn have ]n\t in force tlu* la^ 
against everyone else. Almost all the stretit-cars were stuj)]i( 
and every sort of tratfic. The saloon-keejK'rs have estahji,-ii( 
a 'Detective Association Mo deal with Sunday-hreakerN a' 
are now the great ])romoters of tht; closing movement, wh' 
is the great (piestion of the day. 'J'here used to Ih^ very mi 
f-aloons and much drinking in Pittshurgh ; hut ^Murpliy' 
heen very active lately, an<l is sai<l to have had a ^reat <'f) 
He is here now. I am afraid it seems inconsistent with \ 
I have said in detraction of the Pittshurgh people, hut 
told that this is a very Preshyterian and Scotch-Iri.-h | 
Before the war many nem^K^s took refui^e here, hut it i 
there are Irirdly so many of them now as there werc^ the 

This is a great railway centre. A very inconvenie' 
euliarity of American freedom is the irreat variety of r 
gauges, which gives much trouhh? in i-egard to the tl 
lines; but they have got over this dilHculty hy a sy> 




lioist.iHi: Mtc, <'iiiTi;i^'N nff lino !=('t of wlieck and pnttiii;:; tlu'ni 
on miothcr. Tliif! is very nijiidlj iloiiti; mul in tins way, not- 
witliwtuiiilirij; chiinsii; of frjiufrt:, cari'iagfs iiie vnn tlu-onffli for 
loiifj lli^liln(-^■^^. Tlicro is a very lacjxc tiiilHc lictwei'ii tliis 
■jiliiif ami Like Eric. Ironwtoiic in liri>iif;hf in lari^o (jnanfilicn 
friiiii rlie l-ak(! iv{;iiinn, AVc visited one of Hie liir^pjt^t iron- 

ivorkw. Mr. J , llie Jiead imrtncr, kiiidlv sliowed us over. 

He skilled a very Imsiness-like jiihI Ei|j{Iish-lookiiij: sort of 
man. flioiijih lie lisid never licen in Eiifjland, Fi-oni ^,500 t" 
;',0(i{i men, of iill natiimalitios, iire employed in llie works, 

Mr. .r siivy tlie (ierinanBiiR! the on!v men wlio aro saviiif;; 

till tho rest, Nnift.-i: lie thinks flto riots V^t J'ear wci-e very 
iinu'li due to misnuiniifp'iiient, and tliat it was a mistake to 
liriTig ill tlie military. 'These pi^.pie think that they can 
i-eason." The negroes ih> not become skilled workmen — fhey 
only work as lalionivr.-i, AVoi-kmen's wag<'s are very imidi 
higher liei-e than in Kngland — moi-e wo in some kimls of hdionr 
than ill others. Ordinary laWmitjrK do not gt^t so mueii more, 
hut luiddlint; (M)sts almost threis times as mtieh ; that, how- 
ever, is ])artTv (hie to eoiiihinations. East of the Alleglninies . 
the rates are not so high. Uiton the whole the wages lie pays 
to ekillcd workmen are, he savs, nearly twiee as liigli as those 
ill England, Capital is iniieli dearer in Anieriea. He ]iiiii- 
«'lf long piiiil 111 per cent, njuHi very large sums ; now money 
is cheajK'r. In Pennsylvania the Iwst iron-veins are tliiu. and 
a gfKxl deal worked out. Host ut the goiwl ore eonies fiinn 
iMieliigun— from the country npoii Ijike Superior. The ad- 
vantage of Pittsburgh is the very eheap eoal. They liave their 
tiwTi mines ahiiiwt immedialely adjoining the W'U'kfi. Voal 
e<iKts oidy abmit a dollar a ton. They do an immense amoniit 
of iiiMiiig hai-s, and also inannfaetnrc nails upon an cnormonn 
wale. Tliey have some new and complicated machincfi that 
only Amerieans can work. On the whole he believes that 
Amorican wfirknien do more tlian Knglish workmen. lie was 
very much impressed hy Air. Eothian Bell, who had paid him 
ii visit. 

Ei'oni Pittsburgh I took the train to Philadelphia, Wc 
very soon got into pretty finhurhs, clear of the smoke, and 
j'assed through a smiling, imdiilating country, without any 
sleep inclines, wood and cultivation alternating. Enrthcr on, 
as we got into tim Alleghany liills, we piusse*.! thitingh some 
deep Wooded gi)rges aucl up Bumo steep iiiclineH; hut we still 
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ciiKie upon towns and villafjcs and ciiitixatton, and saw pcvcral 
liranch railways and some gi-cat inin ii-orks. Even after tlic 
iawt <if tlic Kteep ascentB wc never lost tlie cultivated and in- 
haliitcd ccmiitry. There was nutliing tliat cunid lie <'allc<l 
niniintaiiiK. At the Iiigliest point, at ('resson Springt!, llie 
jli'oinid is iieai'ly thit. There is lieire a pi'etty pan<, and flic 
place is a sort of sanatoritiiii in the hut weatliur. It is not 
vci'v cool, hilt people say tliat at night tliey can always t-lecp 
inider a Llanket. 

The steep jjaii of the road was going down on tlie other 
side. Tliere ai'c eleven niiics of a very steep ineline— very 
wooded and very piotm-esque gorges, abounding in pinen and 
cj-presscs — bnt there is notliing nearly so steep as on the 
Indian Ghants. At the foot of tiie incline at Altoona there are 
great railway works; and an honr fnrther we tame to Ilini- 
tiiigdon, a nice rnral town, where I stayed for the night. I 
fonnd that the bell was going for a Democratic political meet- 
ing, and I went tliere. The pi'occedings were opened hy a 
brass hand. It seems that a nniBieal pei-forniarice of that kind 
is an important part of Aniei'ican political demonstrations. 
The people wci-c very (piiet and orderly. I licard tlicin say- 
ing, 'Tlie Democrats are going to have a g<Jod meeting.' 
There was not so nuieli appearance of party feeling as there 
generally is with ns. The people seemed ^ery much like those 
of one of onr country towns. I noticed one or two negi'o hoys 
ill the meeting. Tjiey seemed <jnite at home, and no one 
objected to their presence. The meeting was kept waiting a 
coTisidei-able time, and seemed wonderfnlly patient. At hist 
the Honourable — Stinger, tlie member for tlie district, en- 
tered, and was moderately cheej'cd. A respectatde elderly 
gentleinan was called to the chair, and there was then a wry 
formal nomination of \'ice-presidents and secretaries, but I 
could not make out that tliese functionaries had anything to 
do. The president made a nice little speech. Then the lum- 
oui-able — Stinger caine forward and made the si«?ecli of the 
evening. I thought it really veiy good and effective — well- 
reasoned, clear, and even hidcpendent, it seemed to me. I 
think he was a lawyer by pretcssion. His great cfintentiuii 
was that in the days of Democratic rule the cinnitry wasjiros- 
pcnins, and they governed tliemselves hi a contented way, 
' Von liai-dly knew,' he sjiid, 'that thei-c was a United States 
Govennneiit, excejit when you went to the post-office f<.ir 
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ymir k'tteiv. I'lirjiT tlio lleimlilifftii C-iovonuiiont. iliorc is 
want, triiiii])s, u'xwiitiiH! fur t:i\i's, ami utliof evils;' iiiid In!. 
a(;nisi!(i thu Itopulilicims <>!' oxti'iU'iigaiK'ts, joliliiiig, schcmiiiji 
fur ntlit-c, iuid Miippoi-t of HtigK uiiii iiioiioiiiilics. As ti> the 
Soiitli(jrii liifiinilty, lie said, ' the CfnistitHtioiial ijiiostiim and tlie 
rii;hts of the ne-^i-cies iii-c wettletl —no one woidd jjo hack mwm 
tliat; fmt, tliaiik (rud, tlic Ciirpct-biij^rs have heeii c.utolled 
fiMiti the 8(nith; disturbance and murder are stoppeu — tlie 
rule is };iv«ii to those who t-ai-e for Hie njilits of both rat^s.' 
Jlilitiiiy rule in the Hoiith hiul been stopiwd by Cougress i-e- 
fiiwiuti; a]>i>iMp nations for the army until the troops wcire witli- 
drawii. As rei^anls the money qnestioii he was vt'ry vuheiiient, 
ainldi:iioiini-ed Imth the Uruenbaekers an(i the Silver-men. lie 
wanted to j^ive the working man a renl atul not a shmn dollar. 
Afterwards, liowever, he somewhat ine-onwisteiitly said tliat lie 
would iio.stpoue return t<> specie payments till times were liet- 
ter, Jle had no objection to the silver dollar, if enough silver 
were put into it to make it worth a dollar. Tlioi-e wae no talk 
of the question of protection — that goes of itself, ] Knppose. 
ile then went into State (lovcrnmcnt affairs, but I did not dis- 
cover that there were any burning <jiiesti(ins except personid 
ones, and upon these he was very hitter. He accused old 
JSinmn (.■anieron of ijcrnoiial nile and all sorts of jobbing to 
imt his son, Don (laiiieron, and others of liis party, into oilicc, 
with the view to raise niiiuey for election expenses. Another 
man followed, whom J did not think much of— he was more of 
n ranter. On the whole J shonid say the speakers were more 
demonstrative than with ns, and the i)eiiple less so. Tliei-e 
wjis no op]H)sition, and no 'heckling,' nor any vote ai tlie end 
— merely moderate a]iplause — and tlien everyone went away. 
The next morning I lookeil about the pliice. Pei)i>le were 
talking very quietly. 'J know nothing of jK>Iitics,' I heiii'd 
some say. Jvonc swiiieil sti-ung or hitter upon the subject. 
I met a stout American of those ]mrts — a rough sort of man ; 
but he owns miu-h lanrl in various parts of Minnesota, and he 
wants lo sell. Appaitiiitly land speculation has been miiiie- 
what overdone. The Pennsylvania ("ential Canal rnns along- 
side the railway here. I saw no signs of traffic ni>on it, bnt I 
um told that it carries a good deal of wial. There are some 

I saw no such thing as a negii> lalMnirc- , _,. j^v very 

important people here are the ' Dimki(rittff,'a German religioiia 
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sect. Tlicy are ahoiit the best and most prosperous farmerfl 
ill tliiK country, ownhig alinofit the whole uf one rich valley. 
Tiiey are building a tine Higii Scliool here, which they aio to 
dedicate to the puhlic. It will Iw taken over as a common 
school. Tliere is a great deal of difFei-ence of opinion about 
the school Byfiteni. One man denied that thei-e ai-e fi-ee 
scIkkiIs, bnt 1 found t]iat he meant that they have to pay taxes 
for them ; and he put it that if a man owns a f anu he may 
have to pay $2l.t, w-lien a man of equal means, but who only 
rents a Iiouse, pays only one or two dollars. In tins town 
tlierc aixj aa many as eiglit elini'clies. Tlie principal oiic is a 
I*res>byterian clinreh, tlie minister of which has Sll,TO(>{say 
350?.) and a Iiouse. Next comes the Metliodist church, the 
niiniKter of which i^et^eives $1,300. The lilpiscopalians are 
few, and unable to support a parson. In villages, I am told, 
yon will probably fina only two eliurehes, one Presbyterian 
and the otlier Metliodist. 

1 took a ioiig walk out into tlie country, and saw a good 
many fanns. The land is not very good about here. There 
is nuich woodland not reclaimed, bnt it is being taken up bit 
by bit. Notwitlistanding much emigration from this country 
to the West they do not seem to suffer fi-om want of popula- 
tion. Most of the fanners hire labour more or less, and 
plenty of fann-sei'vants are to Iw got. Pennsylvania seems 
to be a great country for raising luimans. The principal croits 
are Indian com, wheat, and a good many potatoes. In all the 
gardens there are vines, but they do not always bear. All the 
(!(jun try hereabouts is at this moment snffei-ing very much from 
drought. I found that some fanns belong to men in the 
town, who work them witli hired labour. Some small patches 
are held by men who do other work as well. I talked to such 
a man who had ciglitcen aci'es of liis own. The hired ser- 
vants seem decent sort vt people. On the wh<)le I slioidd not 
say that the people here are ot a higher class tlian the average 
of our niral populations. Many of the children have bare 
feet, but tliat is probably due to tlie climate. The ordinary 
cottages seem very good. 

Going on by railway to Philadelphia we passed thraiigh a 
ig nari-ow valley, without much population, and then came 
Jlarrisburgh, the political capital of the State, and a great 
railway centre. The Susquehanna is a very broad, shallow 
river. From Uarrisburgti we passed tlirough Lancaster 
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County. There the cailtivatioii is I'crygond indeed ; the fields 
well ciid(>K('d and cjirefiilly worked. ] uMlI notice tlic ahsenee 
of root-»^ro]iri, I HthI tliiit tliin niiuiry lias the reimtatinn of 
iMjiiig very hifjlily iniUivjitc<l ; iti fju-t, LiUicaBtei- and (!uniber- 
limd ('onnties of I'ennsylvunia ai'e said to he the liest wilti- 
viited ill America. Tlie land looked very mncii like good 
Ki-otch or Eiiglin][ land witlwint {fificii tiiins. The fanna ai-e 
tiiiiall or of moderate Bize, the great majority owned hy fhti 
fanners. Itenting, they say, seldom iinwwevs, 

h waa dark when we reached I'hiladelphia, atiU there 
were no oahs at the station, hut admirahly arranijed tramway- 
cars, by whidi I I'eached my hotel withont difficulty, the liig- 
gage lieiiig, as ih alwavK the case in America, hroufrht separ- 
ately hy a man, who gives yon a ticket for it. I put np at tlic 
Contineutal Hotel — very central, hut expensive. 

Ill the morning 1 looked ahont I'hiladelphia. Like all 
other American cities it is very itictangidar, jjut some of the 
streets are more Hnreiiean -loo king and liettei' tilled than any 1 
had yet tieen in America. Oliestiiiit and Walnut and snc-h-liko 
streets run het.weeii the IMawareand the Schuylkill rivei-Sjand 
at right angles ti> them run the nnmliered streets. The Dela- 
ware im not here a very large river; there is a tide, hut tha 
water is fresh, it l>eiiig a hmg way from the sea. There Iti 
said to he not less water in the river than over the New VorJ; 
]!ur; Iiiit the disadvantage is that the shidlow jilaces are more 
niniierous, and it takes longer to pawn all ol' them. Eviilcjitly 
the port is at some disadvantage ni this respect. Some of the 
larger sleaiiiers do not care to come up. In regard to the 
grain trade Philadelphia is much presse(l hy I'altimore; there 
is great rivahy l>etw«!ii the two places. I went to see Jii- 

de]ie]idenra Mouse and several ottier sights. Mi: IJ- , a 

countrynuLn of mine, to whoiit I had an introduction, was 
goiid eTiough It) (h'ive me ahout in the afteniiHin. He t(M)k me 
thmugli Hie fiimous Fairmont j'ark. A very line large pftrlt 
it is. The site of the renfeniiial E.xhihition was in this park, 
ami certainly !i very comimuiding and good site. IJeyoiid tliji 
])ark Nitli sides of u pretty slrejim have heen taken up fur ^ 
coutimiatioii of the drive, nuiking it altogether eleven miles 
in length. The country liere is not hilly, Init undulating and 
pi-etty: 

I made the acquaintance of llr. 1' , a most pleasant 

(.'Id gentleman, ami an e.\cellent t^pecinieii of the best nhvss uf 
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Aniui'icans of the older generation ; bIbo Itis son, a pvospcnitiM 
lawyer, who Itae been niiieh iii Scotland. Tliey took me to 

see Mr. G. W. C , a very successful man, and a great in- 

stitnti<m in Piiiladelpliia, where he lias one of the most ene- 
ccasfnl papers in America. I fonnd him most pleasant, and 
ready to assist me. Tlie present American Minister in London 
is a I'liiladelpliia man, and is evidently very inncli respected 
and looked up to liere. The Piiiladelpliia people seenl very 
sociable, and very intimate with one another, and altogether 
veiy agi-eeable and khid to strangers. 

In tlie evening I went to a political meeting of the oppo- 
site persuasion from that at wlneli I had assisted at Ilinitinr;- 
don. The Governor of this State presided, a quiet, inandiblc 
sort of man. Then came the Governor tliat is to be, who was 
rathei- dry and financial ; and after Mm another orator, who 
gave the Kepublican view of matters very well. As with the 
other side, party questions seemed to be very much pei-sonal 
ones. lie pitched into the Democrats for having caused the 
war, which was the root of all the evils of whieli tliey had 
lately complained. Now they were recovering, and the great 
thing was to let well alone. If you could only let Congress 
sleep for ten years all would be riglit. It would be a scandal 
and a shame if, after all the sufferings of the country, the 
defeated Demoerata were to come in ^ain. That would mean 
the victory of the South, compensation for Southern losses, 
and so on. On the currency question the Republicans were as 
sti'ong for hard money as the otlier side had been. Tlie good 
dollar is the poor man's dollar. Tlie working man is a credi- 
tor for the value of his labour, and wants to Be paid in good 
money ; the bondholders are the widows and the oi-phans who 
have invested their little all in United States Bonds ; and 
German and Dutch people, who tmsted the United States 
ted u 



while tlie English fitted up corsairs to destroy our trade. 
- ((li-eat applause.) The Democrats were coquetting with the 
Greenbacfeers. Tliat would never do. Protection might be 
g<)od or bad for otlier people, but it was certainly good foi- 
Pennsylvania. He accused the Democrats of being in favour 
of a tariff for levenue, and said that would be ruin to them. 
This meeting, like* the other, was quite quiet and orderly, 
Theix; seemed to be less of row and less enthusiasm than in 
one of our political meetings. 

The city seems a good and flourishing one. It excels very 




iimcli in a p'oat alnimliiiifc (if worknion's hoiipos, Tlicy are 
geiLfiniHy hcW Iiy tlie workmen tiiemaclveH on a ndrt of qiiit- 
mut — M-liat wi! sliould nilL ' fens ' in yc-otlaiid. 

Tlic ni.'\t tliiy Mr. 1> touk nic to see several of tlio 

niglits of I'liiladdpliiit. One vci'v >iew' iiistitntinu here is the 
Safety House ; tliat is, Jire-i»itM(f linufes, with lire-proof r<iiv\>- 
tiU'lcK, ill which valual)le8 ai-e loclieii away. Anyone who 
wishiw tlms to wenn-c his vahiahles, iiajHire, ice, takos a little 
(-onijiartment, in which lie putfi them. 1 tliink the I'liiladel- 
]>liia ]K"nile wijj'e ratlier <lisa]>pohited at my eayiifg that it 
Hcemcd a vary good iilea indeed, but that it had been very 
loiiff niitidpatml in <ine conntiy — vi;;., China — wliere almost 
every viUajte powHesses a witVty fioiiwe somewhat on this jn'iti- 
fiphi. Enro])eanri nwioraljy call tliein 'ijawn-nhops,' hnt tliey 
aiii ivally brick, rohher-j>roof, and to some extent tii-e-jmiof 
bnildin^ whei-e tho Chinese deposit their valuables, which is 
the inoi-e nei-ewsary, as in that conntry very few houses are 
piiMif npunst lii-e and ajjainst tldevos. As a means, however, 
uf jiiMvidioij for the safety of valuables, securities, arul other 
]ia]K'rfl the improved PeiinsylvaTiia siifety houses are very use- 
fu/ iiulee.1. 

1 iutci'viewed two or three of the leiulinj^ railway chiefs . 

bore. Colonel S— , the President of tlie great Pennsylvania 

svstem of railwiivs, seems a shrewd ehlerU' nntu, I had a 
fiooil deal of tjdk'with bim. Jle admits tliat the fji-oat diffi- 
cnlty ill regiuil to verv suet^'ssfid railwiiys in America is, tlnit 
they are so liable to tlie coni)>etition of oppiisition lines, that 
tliey cannot ex]H'et to pay very eimnnous dividends; but, on 
the other liaiid, ho says tliey are not afi'aid of most of tlioso 
oppositions. These lines cost, acwmling to him, very mucli 
more tiian they were estimated for. Tliey do not pay now, 
and very likely never will. Otheit! say, liowovor, tliat tlic 
more recent lines are made cheajKjr than the old ones. I also 

talki'd to Mr. <■ , the very Hanguine President of tlie 

Philadelphia and Reading Railway. All admit him to bo-lT' 
clever man ; but his railway is in a bad way nevcrtlieless, and 
be did not seem to find many to share his sangtiiuo estimates. 
He diK's not admit that the Pennsylvania imn is worked out 
or inferior, as I had l>een told, though he does admit that tlio 
iiiin ore fi-om Lake Superior ix lietter for some purposes. 
With regard to the i-elativc niorita of Americjin and English 
iron, he udiiiitti that tlie Englisli de^sits in tlio Olevclaiul 
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country are tlie fcreafest in the world ; Imt tlicn lie flaye tliat 
English ii-on is full of ii]i(isp1ioiii«, and won't make intu steel, 
it cannot lie sy nsed inde88 Bonie new chemical means are 
fuinid fur i)nrjjinn it of plioKphointi. The American ore is fi'ee 
from phosplionie. Tims tlicy liave the advantage in niakinj; 
Rteel, wliicn will tell the more if, in addition to steel rails, it 
becomes the fai-hion to build steel ships, as is now expected. 
As it is ho says the English now make steel elicaper than tlie 
Americans, but that is only because the quantity required is 
comparatively small. If the consumption of steel- in tiie woi-ld 
very largely increases, the English have not tlie ore to meet 
the demand. This is a great place for tlie manufacture of 
loeomotii'es and all sorts of railway machinery. There seems 
to be no doid)t that the Americans expoii locomotives to 
foreign countries, which iimst be due to skill in the manufac- 
tm-e, not to the matei'ial, whicli is dearer than with us. Mr. 

G is very hot on a plan for inducing the ocean steamers 

to use the jmthraeite coal which his railway supplies. He says 
that if the furnaces were fitted for it there would he no diffi- 
culty, and tliey would then find it an immense advantage, the 
ciiiil being very supei'ior and so iriucli cleaner. The diinciilty, 
it seems, is to get anthracite coal to use on tliese st«amei's on 
the retimi voyage from England ; but he has specimens to 
show that there is a very good anthracite coal in Wales whicli 
they mieht get. It seems that the principal consumption of 
this anthi-acitc is now in Kew York, Philadelphia, and some 
of the other Eastern cities. There ai'e immense deposits of it, 
but the area is very limited. It occupies an e.Nceedingly small 
space on the coal-map of the TTnited States. 

I have got the statistical atlas of tJie [Tnited States, giving 
an immense amount of infonnation. The Americans go in 
very largely for statistics. At the same time I have not been 
able to make ont how they obtain accurate figures. Tliey have 
no system of conipnlsoiy agiicultural retnms any more tliaii we 
have. So fai- as I can undeistand their agricultural statistics 
are not founded on reports from farmers, but merely on the 
estimates of qualified observci's in connection with tlie Statis- 
tical IJepartnieiit in tlie various parts of tlie country. Then na 
til the geological and wal maps. There are no general surveys 
of the IJnited States ; tliat is not considei-ed to be a function 
of the general Govermnent, but of each State ; conse^piently 
the older and more settled States ai'e not surveyed accoi-ding 
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'U> any niiif<irm svsteiii. The lioKt snvreyt* aif: those of tlio 
'T(!M-iti.i-iti^' ii] w-iiicli tliffluiidU^loiipiij^tutlie Uiiit(r<l Sttitcs 
liii.'^ liucii survcyc'il iis I'uitol HtiitcK ]H'()]H;i-tv. Fi'imi what I 
coiili] ffiithcr 1 Hlujiihl my that thwc ait; wimc iiimviirai-icB in 
Hic statifticiil iiiaiw. Km- iiiHtanci;, I cimld not tnako out thiit 
tlm lllinoin cval-heldK mo really sd cnuiiiioiis as thoy «iit thcro 
(l(ijiii:tutl — ucrtui Illy coal is not mt chuaii in Illinuiri us it is in 
I't'iinsylvania. 

I iin(k'i'staii(l that hei-e juiiit-RttH'k (-(iinjianies are not bo 
nuniinni asi in New Enj^lanif, and the reason wliicli has Ixsen 
(fiven tij me is, that in I'cniisylvaiiia coi-jiorate ImhIIcs are taxet.1 
on all their jiitiiHii-ty, while jirivate {lersonw are taxed on real 
imiperty only, coiitrary to the practice of most American 
Wat.eri wliicli hy their (^onwtitnfiiHi arc bound U* levy all taxes 
n]Miii evi'ry siort of property, real and i)ei'rtOiia! ecpiully. 

In the aflerriooii 1 wont with Mr. 1* to liis house, 

which is within a few milos of I'hiladclphia, in a pretty, nn- 
ilulatinj; country — Ki.niethiiif^ like our Uicliinond, withinit tlie 
water. The Pliilaitehiliiapeoj>!edo not seenitoliave consider- 
ahle country places, like tiie New YorlvCi's; only vIUhh and 

ininleratc fri'oTiiidii. Mi: I' 'h house and family I found 

o\ti'eme!y pleasant, and agrecahle. As servants they have only 
(lulet-liM/kin;; maids, no men ; all seems very nice and siinplc. 
Till' hoys, accordinji to the American fashion, live at home and 

jjit U- school. J met a Mr. M , with_«-liom I had wome 

talk ahout ajri'iculture. He quite ajji-eew with what J liave l)c- 
fore heard, that it (iocs not pay to let land. He says that in 
the (iei'maii counties the women nu'/i work in the fields — they 
iik<; it, and will not he jirevented f njm iioinji so ; but no other 
women do this kind of vrurk. Parts of ^'ow England, he 
sayii, are now much deserted and almost retuniinfj to jungle; 
the peoph' have gone West to better land ; an<l the poor New 
Kngland land, which sulliced fortlie Pilgrim Fathei-s, does not 
pay now. Kveri in ('onneeticut, whcra the land is bettor, he 
says its value is much dcjireciati'd. lie compares the Vankeea 
(meaning New Knglaudei's) to Jews, who will not work with 
their hands, hnt e>;i)ect to grow rich hv their heads. 

It seems that Nlr. Mc('ullo(4i (late 'Financial Heci-etary) has 
been holding forth on the deticieiicies of American agrieiiltiire, 
comparing it to that of the OhI World as very inferior, aiid 
saying that agriculture is the only industry to which science 
lias nut been properly ani)Iied in the L'nited Status, 
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Wi.nic of tlic pwj]>lii lici-e speak witli f^i'tjat: oiititcmpt of 
the 'i^liinl{ly' tine liulicM i>f the nil regiims iiii(i tlic "Western 
States, but tliey admit tliat the St. Lduiw wcitiien are nice— 
tliei-e if> a daBli of French hhiod thei'e. The I'liilatlelphia jieo- 
ple ai-e different in style and ways hVith fiiiin Vaiikees and 
Now Vorkere. They think the latter ](Hid and piiise-prond. 
('incinnati, one o£ the plcasantest citiue in the Union, is, I am 
tohl, very Gonnan. llie (iennanfi tliere go in very much tov 
tlie pleasni-esof life ace<iii:Unf:; to their ideas, ninmc-al and other. 
'Wliat is nnjney witlioiit pleasnre and comfort?' nays the 
(icnnan. Tliere is now a good deal of society in Washington, 
1 am told, hnt it is someivliat formal, tlie foreign ^Ministers ui- 
trochichig formalities; and there are many qnestions of pi-c- 
codonce and snchlike. 

I'eople here say that the New England seri'ants ai-e wite 
different fi-om theirs. Thei'e is more eqnality in Kew Eng- 
land ; there they have helps rather than servants. Maiij' 
stndents, male and oven foTimle, go ont t<' make a little money 
hy serviee in the hotels during tlio Mnnmer, which acconnts 
for tlie stories told of the waitci' inteiposing to solve scientific 
or social (jnestions disenssed at the table. In the West there 
is ninch more difficulty about servants, and the ladies there 
are said to get prematurely old on tJiis accojmt. In the 
South people have had great revci-ses of fortune, and aiis- 
tocrats were obliged to serve as waiters, while blacks sat in 
tlie Legislature and their wives rede in eai-riages. I gatlier, 
however, that this only happened for a time in one or two 
States. 

Mr. M dwelt very much upon the risk of fever in the 

- Southern States, and warned me very emphatically against it. 
My subse<]ueiit experience, howcvei', did not continn this. I 
did not make ont tliat there was mncli risk of fever in most 
places in the South; tliat is, where 'Yellow Jack' has not 
made his appearance, as is unfortunately so niuch the case 
this year in the States of the T^wer Mississippi. In all the 
loHcr ]y.irts of the Southern States there are tracts which are 
exc^eedingly feverisli in summer ; but few white peo]>le live 
there at that season ; and now that the cool weather has eomo 
in they are (jiiite Iiealthy. 

\ext day, on retnrning to Philadelphia, I went with Mr, 
1* ' - - to see the Com-ts. They retain tlie old English forms 
to a snrju'ising degi-ee ; even old iS'ornian terms which we liavo 
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H r(i|ipc<l. Tlioy liavc still 'Cinirt« of Oyer and Tunniiier,' 
ami shout, out the oh] Noniiaii 'Oh, yes! nil, y<'«!' Oraiirl 
jiificK and all tlic machiiK-ry of KEiii;lirt]i juKticc nro fully iiiain- 
taiiifd, liut tlic .IikIj^cs wear im rolieM. lliLiiiiiiiiity of the jury 
iri still iiisisteil on, 1 wjin Kiiqinsud to see the inniilier of 
( 'oiirts at work. Tim Cnitt-d States <'(.iirts, hesiile^ dealiiiji 
with hix-aches of llie I'nited iStales lawn, decide cases hetweoii 
citizens of different States. The defendant is sik^I where lie 
is foiiml, and in that case the law i.f the fornni— that is, of 
the State where lie is -]>re vails. The Tnited States Cmrts 
draw ilieir jnries fi'oni (he locality, lint from u lai'j^erarca than 
an ordinary jury area. The Siijucrne Conrt of Ihe State ia 

only an a]i]>ellaie conri ; it lias i I'i^Iiuil jurisdtclit'ii. Jii 

IVmisytvania IIk-ii! is a ( 'onrt of Coiiiinon I'leas U.r each 
county; and I think i have sai<l thai Aiiiei'itati Counties are 
very innnenjus. Then in each lownshiii there are justices of 
the jieace for the summary ti'ial i.f <'ivil and .Tiuiinal cases. 
These jii.^tices do not always ivceive salaries, hnt are always 
entitled 1-. fees. Jn this (ountv <.f I'liiladelphia the ('..uit 
of Common I'leas c■.nsi^ls of' a Chief .Inslice and eit,dit 
.liidfjes; and in rin-ai cimnties there are at least three .lndffl.ifi 
<.f theCoium.in I'leas. There aiv at least a hundjcd snch 
.lnd;;es in the Slate. J nudcrstaTid. however, lliat sometimes 
lavincu ar<- elected (o sit as .Iudj;es in lhes<; comts. ]n I'enn- 
svlvauia Ihe l-av <.f the Jndtres rauj;es from Clid/. t.. I..M1U/. 
|H-r;nnunn. These .lud^'es ,.f the Courts <.f Conmiou I'lean 
hold their office for len v.'ars, hnt they are often re-elected 
1 was sni-|.i'ised to tin.l tlie munlier of jnry cu 
sitting: -iihout eifjlit wei'e ^joint,' on all at Jmcc 
i>f hnildiu>;s. In criiuinal eases not of llie ' 
the prisoner mav he called as a witness on his 
not otherwise liahU- lo <-\anii]nition. A man ' 
L'uillv can he called. They have two <leuTees 
Ihelir^t of which only tile 
tence niav he i'oiumuted 
on thead'vice .if ii 
oiricial-.r T],<.' nd 



■hich 
in the same set 
ci'v woj'st class 
>wn side, hut k 
■Ik. has j.h-aded 
ave lHo<let;iees of munler, for 
pimisliment is death. The scn- 
,.-. ... ,,ie (Jovcrnor, who ordinarily a.ts 
!oanr..f J'ardons,' comjH.sed of the chief 
.f extradition K'tween differt^id. States do 
i.t Rt-m to he very well deJined. The (iovern<.r siu'rendors 
criminal on the api.h'catiou <.f another (o.vernor, l.nt lie 
mst ]invi.'j'i-'iiiiij''ir/f pnM)f of fjuilt. an<l may refuse, on the 
miind that the jn-isouer will n..t he fairly tried liy jury, 
r that the demand is made fur pulitieal objects. Just 
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rants. Tic says fltoorijiinnldiffoi-cneeliotwcon tlip two parties 
WHW Mic (jiieKtiim nf oi'iitnil jiowdi- afiiiiiii't Stain ]"nv('r, iUiil 
wxTic vary (Iif!Hii{!;iii«ln'il men were in tliifi wnsc jri'i-'at IK'iut)- 
cratH; lint now, lio wiyw, tlio Suiitlicni qiit-sliou iiinst ha 
K-tllwl, ami he iirofoi-w that tlio Itf()iililicaTi« sIuniM setllt; it. 

Tticre are a y-rcat nmny iiianiLhu'tiirltifi; cstahlislimfiits at 
I'hiladdpliia, ami a jtniat vaHcty of iiianiit'iictiii'ow; Imt I 
Iiad not time t.> (io nmcli in th'is way. I was ol.ligcd to 
fiiiiHiie niywif more <'si>c<'ia[h' to tlio tliirifp; lH'lotiji;in<; to my 
own trade, and tn keq) tin: mst till 1 I'ftnrni'd t'roiii tlio iSdulli. 

Tlicre arc e^nne vt-ry wiclalili! <'htltM of litcraiy ami in- 
tt'llcctnal jicoplo ]n:\v, who in('<^t ]i«'rLO(!irally at <ine an- 
ollioi'V Ikiubcs, and I am i>riimisi>d tin; jjlcusum <•? ai^sistiii;; 
at RHne oE these gatherinjis, if [ i-cturn later in the wawm. 
FasliioTiaMi^ New Yoi-k was iinite ont of town wJicn I wjw 
tlieiv, ami Philadelphia t^till is s.. for the most part. The 
winter is the time to aiM something of the soeiety of Ameri- 
can cities. 



IlALTLVOJtK:. 

In the afternoon I utarteil for HaitiTnoi-e. "Wc passed 
tlirfinpli a pleasant coiintcv, with nianv houses on the hanks 
of tlie river. It was dark hefore we ivachfd ISaltjniore. 
The general asiieet of the plaec seemed to he, that in tlio 
lower parts land and water were \i-ry nmch intermixed. At 
lialtimttre I st<ipped at the Moimt Vernon Hotel. Jt U kept 
on the Eni-opean and not on the American plan, and secmeii 
nice, lint on experience I wan a goiwl deal disa}ipointe<l with 
it. Thev wiy that this Eni-ojvean fasjiion (hw's not snit people 
Iierc, and that the hotel, which was once good, is not now well 
maintained. 

Coniparinp the harhonr here with that of I'liiladelphi.i and 

JL (itiicr placefi, I am told that the I'nited IStates (iovernmeiit 

* undertake the charge of rivers, harlMnirs, ami works <if internal 

'navigation. Tlicy have made some had ojifiays in that line in 

Pennsvlvania, and the RVKtem altogether h'ads to a go()d deal 

f jobhint:. I am inclined t^i prefer onr own system, nnder 

"iicli each town and nnniicipality niulertaketj its own Inipi-ove- 

nte. 

I have been reatling an acconiit of the insolvency laws of 
different ytatcs, now that the general baiikrnptey law of 
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now thei-e luui l)een n pdleniii^] coiTcspnndcTicc hpt.\vcen 
tlie (iovcrnoi-s of Miissiwlinfietts siiid Kontli Cai-oliua im 
tlic siilijcut of tlic siirrondcr of an ex-Gnveniur cliarfj^iMl 
with cmbezzlemeiit and otlier offences in liis politit-ul va.- 
piicity. 

I went to fi<"5 tli*i proprietary Lihraiy liore, which seoiiis a 
lai^ and enccessful inMtitiition. I luitleititand t.liat tlicy htivc 
no free lihraries in this State, and do not approve of tlieni. 
J alwi hear a good deal of expi-essioii of opinion tliat tlicre 
lias lieeri too inneli education. There seems somewhat a 
tendency to deciy the Common School system. 1 am, in fact, 
enmrijicd to find how nincli of tlmt sort of feeling tliere seems 
to be liere ; but I Iwlieve the Common Sclio<)l Kystein was 
not indigenons in I'eimsylvaiiia, New England was its native 
land. 

On the last day of my st)iy here I met Mr. M , wlio is 

a great enthusiast for the eolonred races, and who lias written 
for nie a nnmlier of letters of inti-odnction to people and in- 
stitntions in the South. Like many of the mends of the 
o>loLii-edpe9pIe in these days, lie hai; taken up the cause of 
the rted Indian, whom he and many others declare to be ex- 
ceedingly ill-used in the Territories where they still i-cmain. 
He thinks, on the whole, the negro is more improvable than 
. the Red Indian, because he is not too proud, and is willing 
and anxious to learn ; while the red man is very proud, and 
won't learn if he can help it. Also he says that the red meu 
insiiit upon the tribal tenure of land, and will not have indi- 
vidual property. A very imiwi-tant fact is, that white men 
go amongst the red triljes, raan-y red women, and are adopted 
into the tribes, and in this way the race is being cit)sscd and 
may l)e absorbed ; whereas the whites will not intei-mai-ry 
witli the negi-oes nor even with the irnilattos. He, or some- 
one else whom I met, laments this, for the curious i-eason that 
in sla^e days these mulattos were l)i"ed from the highest and 
best hlood of the whites, whereas some of the white people 
come fi-om very low hlood indeed. 

I Jiad a talk with old Mi-. P— aliout politics. lie says 
ho used to vote Uemoerat; but now, though he is not mueii 
of a politician, he votes Republican, for he thinks that on the 
whole it is the least dislioiiest side, and perhaps it is better to 
keep in the people who are in, and wlio.se maws have been a 
good deal satii^tied, rather than bi-ing in a new set of conno- 
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rants. lie sayR the nrif;iii.il diffcvctice hotwoon the two piii'lics 
was tlie qiieKtion uf tvntnil [ii>wi;r against Static ]H)w<'r, iiml 
Willie very distil iffiiiKluHl ihl-ii weiu in lliis ceiif^e fii'eat l>eiiui- 
fratw; Iiiit HOW, he savH, tlio Sinitlici'ii iiiicwtiiMi must Imj 
K-tlltHi, hikI lie ])i-ePvi-K tUt tlie l^<^>ii1>lit'jitiM should si'tltu it. 

There sre n fjrcat iii!Hi_y itmimiactiiniig fstalilisiuiK'iits at 
Philadcljthia, and a ffrt;at varit'ty of iiiHiiiifiichiit's; hut I 
had not time to do iimcli in tliis way. 1 was oliligcd to 
coiiHno myself mocc osjit'i'iaily to the tliii'gs iK'Iciiifjiiijf to my 
own trade, and to keep tlie rest till 1 retiii'iied fmni the Woiitli. 

There are some very wK-iuhle c-liihs ..E literary aiici iii- 
telleetiial }>eoph! hoi-e, who ituvt |)criodii'ally at one aii- 
other'n hoiines, and 1 am I'nuniscd the ]ili'asiir<f of aswisttii^ 
at hiime of these fjathei'iiifjs, if I return later in the si'iisim. 
Fushionahle \ew Voi'k mus (jiiite out <if town when I wart 
there, and Philadelphia stii! is so f..r Ihc tn..st part. The 
winter is the time to nee wiinethinj; tif the mieiety of Ameri- 
eaii cities. 

HALTnWIiK 

In the afternoon I started for Ualtiiiiore. "We jiassed 
tlirongh a pleasant conntry, witli many hoiist.'s on the hanks 
of the river. It was <hirk hefure we i-eached IJaltinion^ 
The general anpeet of the i>laec seemed to Ik;, that in the 
lower parts laml ant! water were very initch intermixcil. At 
ISahimoi-e I stoppetl at tlie Mount Vernon Hotel. It is kept 
on the Knnijxfau and not on the Amerifan phin. mid K'eined 
liiec, hnt on exiierienee I wan a gtHid deal diwippointed with 
it. Tliev wiy tliat this Knrojican fashion <hfes nut suit jK^opIo 
licre, an<*I lliat tlie liotel, whieh was om-e |j;'iod. Is ni>t now well 
iiiaintaineil. 

ConiTmrina tlie liarhoiir here with that of I'hihidel]>hia and 
other places, I am told tliat the I'nited States (iovermiifiit 
undertake the ehargn of rivers, harhoiirs, and wurlcs of internal 
navi^^ation. Tliev liave made some liad essays in that line in 
I'ennsylvatiia, and the system altof^thcr teails to a yood deal 
of iolihiiij;, lam inellned h» prefer our own system, under 
M'hich each town and mnnicipality undertakes its<iwii inipivive- 
ments, 

I have heen i-eadiiiff an aceonnt of the insolveiiey laws of 
the diiloreiit States, now that the general luiikviii)tey law of. 
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t.ii(3 Uiiitol States has expired, Iti mct^t kStatcp a debtor fivn- 
iiot Ite reloaded witlnnit tlie cuiiwiiit of ail hifi civditors ; but, 
(III tlie otiier liaii<], lie litifi voty fjreat iimtwtion in tbc e.\etii]V 
tiim fnniiexwiitiiiiiuE hiK boniesteiul luid tlio t.iHilwuf bis trade. 
Ill abiiOHt every State Ji ihihi'b bimieKtoiid — that is, laiul of ii 
iiioilerate value nii(i acreage- is exeinjited from exenition, 

I.ate tliis evuiiiiifj; Mr, K— ^ — ■, a dihtiiifruisbed member oi 
tbc Society of Friends bei-e, was kind enougb to come over 
and talie nie witli liitii to his liouso, where I met some jjleasant 

]K?ci|ile. Mr. K is a weil-kiiowii i)liilniLtliro]iint and- friend 

of tlie negro. TalliiiigoE the lilat'ks with the jieojile J met, 
llioy womed t<) take a liopefnl view of tlie (condition of the 
iK'gi-o, and arc not se\ei'e iiiioii I'resiilent Ilajes' croiiciliatory 
adiiiiniKtration. Tliey recalbid tlie time, lesstliaii twenty years 
agt), when slaves were openly mait-hed 'lowii to l>e sold in the 
South ; when it was higldy jienal to teucb t-laves to j'ead and 
write ; when a very excellent freediiiaii was iinjirisoiied for 
ton years for iiossesHiii}; aeoiiy of ' I'licle Ttim's Ciibin.' Now 
the blacks we secnre in then- froedom ; they have votes; and 
one party or another will ii<)oner -or later want their votes. 
Mncli, too, is done for their education : here flic blacks am 
kept to separate schools, but thew! schools are f;iH«l. The re- 
ligions [Kisition of the blacks is also vei-y g(HMl ; tbey aie excel- 
lent diristiaiis. Tliey have taken to work well. Here in 
Ualtiniore they have some bnuichew of hidnstry verv imiib to 
til en I selves, notably caidking shii>s and hrick-inakirifr. Tliev 
have, I am tokl, a sliip-eanlkiiig company composed entirely of 
c-olmntfl men, and managed by eoloni'ed men. I was sorry that 
in my stay here I did not manage to see fsometbing of llii.-* 
eonii>any, for this is tlie only case of which I have heard where 
black men have sucL^HsfLdly managed anything of the kind. 
Ttieydii not own miicli laiicl, 1 am told,biit they work well on 
the land in the country idjont licit;, as well as in domestic ser- 
vice. They form abi)nt a foiiHli of the population here. I had 
a curious account of tbeir Freemason and other societies. 
Freemason lodges ai'e believed to liavo existed among them 
even in the days of slavery, unknown to llieir masters. The 
system is said to have been brought from the HHtish col.mies; 
hikI the Frceinastmry among tlieiu was, £ am told, made very 
evident dunng the war. 

IS'ext moniing I breakfasted with Mr. fi , President of 

llio Hopkins University, a man full cif information, and 1o 
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wlioTii 1 owe much kiiKlness and assifitjiiico (luriiif; my pfav in 
IJaltiiiiorc, Tliifi lIopkiiiR Uiiivci-sify is a fjreat itfcctit oiufuw- 
meiit, and conducted on the moRt inodcni ]irinci})loK. Tlioy 
Imve got ovtir several Enfriisliiiiuu as t^iaelicris indiulitifi tlic 

distirigiiitilied matlieinatician Pi-ofeseor S . I made the 

aainaintamie of Judge A , one of tlic t'nitod States 

Jud^jes, who hae been niuoh employed in tlie Suutlieni States ; 

and alwi* of Mr. R , formerly a distingiiisliecl (Confederate. 

(ilKeer, and now manager of a steamhiiat and railway cornpaiiv, 
irum hdtli of whom I liad much assistance. Amiu I am toltl 
that the negroes are in a very good position in this iState, an<l 
alstp in Virginia and Nt)rth OaiMlina. The bewt seeuriry that 
they have iu wheti there arc two parties ammig the whites, 
eacli of whom wants the black vote. In Xorth ('amliiia and 
Tennessee a great part of the country was Itepublic:ni, and 
during the civil war went intu i-elielliun against the ('unl'ed- 
erate (invernmeiit. The ^wjor whites owning no slaves nifver 
cared I'nr the war. lint now things ai-e nuicli more divided 
by black and white line.-*. The white man must now assert 
himself in some way as better than a hhtck. If he <loes nut 
need the hhvck vote he can only do so by l)catiiig the bhw-k, 
and in some States he does that. My siibsecpient e.\pei'ieni-e, 
liuwever, leads nio to think that this was iiither a jioctical 
cxaii^e ration. 

From this jwint Southwards — in the lower country, at any 
rate, and in daj-s before the war — the system of small indepen- 
dent farms was very nnicli superseded by the plaiitatiim sys- 
tem. Virginia wa.s a country of plantations; that is t"> say, 
of estfttes cultivated by slaves. In sonic parts of the (hiuu- 
ti-y, whei-e the en)p8 are not valuable, some of these planta- 
tions arc now a good deal deserted. In oomo of tlicse places 
the negii>e8 can live somewhat lazily on fish ami ei-ahs, but in 
iiM'st mrts they now woi'k well for their living. Thoy can 
bo hatl -dn labourers on the railways for fifty ceiitji a <lay, and 
are very docile and good workmen. In South Carolina there 
has Iweii more of extreme rcveiiscs and more bitter feeling 
between classes than in any of the States I have mentioned, 
i^nd the diflicultics there are gi'catcr. Geoigia has l)eeu fniin 
the lii-st moderately iimnageil, and is now in a giMid condition. 
There have not Ikkiu many minplatnts reganliiig Ahihama. 
jjituisiana is m\*i not t't have treated the uegrees hai'shly 
iH^fore tliu war. Mississippi seems to have been and to be 
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tli<3 \mrRt State. It is very ililTiciilt tn iiwei-taiti M-lwt i-i now 
tlm state of tilings in emhiig of tlie Soiitlierii .States, iK^anrK.* no 
Jleinililicaii iiewsnajxirs whatever are pnMislied tlicre. \o one 
flares pirlilisli sucli a paper, and if lie dared lie wmdd liinl no 
one to reatl it, for want of cdiiL-ation. In many of tlie coun- 
ties of tiontii ('arnHiiii almost tlie whole popnlation is 1j1;ic1<. 
Tliere is still not vury nineli odiicatiun in the Snntli. A <roo<] 
<l(yil lias lieeii done by Fi-eedineii's Sdiools estaWisIie«l liy llie 
Tvortlioniers, and tliere is everywhere a fcitate systeniof crUuin- 
tioTi more or less, hut it is generally very imjreifeet, JIow- 
ever, the hlat-ks are very anxious to learn — mora »» tlian the 
lower whites. The (irecn bat-It question, I am told, premises to 
lietiffti-cat advantage to the Sont'i,l)efaiise it is one in reganl to 
which there is nnidi «inij>etition for the Mafk vote, and this 
brings alnait a whylesonni state of things. In most parts of 
the South the net^ixKss have in) difRenlty in getting land, if 
they can pay for it; but in some places thei'e is a difficulty, 
liecjinse the whites will not sell, tliinking the possession of 
land a s<n't of patent of nobility, to whiiOi blacks slumld not be 
adnutted; and everywhere there is the difficulty that the 
iiegivKis do not very much save money to buy it. Many rent 
land on shares, but they seldom own it. A^ter the war their 
idea was, that every man was to have fiiim (iovermnent 
tweiity-tive acres and a nuilc, lint they have not yet got that. 
In Maryland a good many of the bltu^ks do save, and tlicy 
now have ctmsidenvhle smns in the savings l)ank. 

I asked Judge A how juries are selected. He says 

that Iiy the fenstitutioii every man is eligible to serve on a 
jnry, but eveiy man is not drawn in i-cgnlar roster. In fact, 
fit and proper persons are selected by the preper officer, to be 
put <m the panel frem which the juries are drawn; and in 
wune of the Southern States the blacks are almost excluded 
from the Junes. In Philadelphia I notieefl that on most of 
the juiies there was one coloui'cd man. It l<Hiked as if it 
was so arranged. I asked about the criminality of the blacks. 

Judge A says tliey somethnes steal a great deal in a small 

way, hut they vei-j' seldom conmiit \iolent enmes, "With re- , 
gaiil to the accusations of rape, which have caused some very ] 
violent lyLichinf; lately, he says that in his experience he has , 
known many such awnsations, and rtiany peitple lynched for 
alleged crimes of the khid, hut very few regularly put n|>on J 
th^ir trial. He himself only leiiieiubei's to ]ia\'u tried threij I 
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siK-li i-iisiw: ill two tlio at'ciinod wcro ccrtjiiiilj' iiiinxsiit, tlio 
tliinl was a cnizy Bi'rt of man. In Soiitli ('arolina tlicy liavu 
ititiiiy |)nsoiK!i-8, Imt fully iiinc-teiiths of Hiciii are iie^-ooB, 
anil tlie (State aiitliorities arc iiiakiiii^a gitsat i-oad witli convict 
lalHuir. It iH evtin tlie pnicticG to let out tlie coiivictw to pi-i- 
vate pernous. Ak reganln prison nianagiiiiiont tliei-oijceiiiBJiiBt 
B» niiidi ciiniplaint in thu Unitod States as witliiis. In Phila- 
(lelpliia it certainly was so, Tliuy have county prii^ons, inuler 
county nianagenient, and State ixjnitentiarics, under Stjito 
nianafjffment. Wr. {i t(H>k uie to noe the Ilojikins Uni- 
versity. At pi-esent tliey liave not sjient their money in hnild- 
iiifl, hut occ-ni)y a larjpi hoiiMe in the town. Tliey teach eveiy 
Iiranch of kn()wlei.lf!:t!, iiichidinfj 'Sanskrit and jtliiloloj^v,' 
' Uoniance of lauffuafies," classical lanf^ia^ef,' 'hiolojjy, chemiB- 
try," ^i: The cixlowment amounts to ahout a million ster- 
liuii, left, I believe, hv an Kn^lishman long resident in the 
States. I met here a Air. A , ayouiifj man who is devot- 
ing liimsclf to the history of land tenure in tlie United States, 
csjiecially in New Kn;.;!and. It i^eenis that the United States 
(lovcrmnent never claimed the land east of the Allcf^hauiea. 
There it all heli'nffed to chartei-ed in-ojn-ietoi-s in the South 
and to townships in the North. Of tlie cliartered entatcs 
many were forfeited for tukinj^tlie Enftliwh wde in the Itevolu- 
lion. Connecticut was, an it were, w^ttletl hy w^natters, who 
fonnod independent townsliips. as little separate repuhlici;, an<l 
the State was fonned hy the union of these townships. The 
other New Knjriand States were prinei]ially settled hy associa- 
tions, who divided out the land and gave charters to townshipH. 
Now in all these States almost all tlie land, wli ether reclaimed 
or not, is private ](i-operty ; only Rome si>ocial tmcts belong to 
the individual States, none to the United States. ISonie of 
the deeds constitntiiij; New England townsliipB i-eservo cer- 
tain lands for connnon use, hut these have for the most part 
sinf'<^ bei'n divided up. There are still, however, »)me jilaccs 
whei-e thei'e is a rij;ht of <-(nmnon pasture after the crtips are 
ofl Ihe ground, hut ais a rule there are noeonniions. In New -^ 
En^riand the ooiuities were certainly a euhse(iuent institution, / V 
fonnetl by aggregation of townships. The wmnty is now an / 
important area for linanctal and judicial juirpows, though not 
fill' pur|ioses of popular govcnnnent. It seeum nmre like an 
English union than a county. 

I have been very kindly made free uf two excellent eIu|iH 
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here, the Athciireum and the Maryland, in hnth of which 
there is vciy pleasant Bticicty and many material comforts. 
Tiie Waeliington Monument is the centre of fashionahle Bal- 
timore, The women and girls in the street seeni to me smart 
and welhdressed, without being too- flashy. The country ahont 
is very well wooded ; the town is on niodoratoiy rising ground 
— not on an amphitheatre of hills, sncli as I had been led to 
e.\i)ett fi-oni the giiide-hook. Tlio Sunday-closing movement, 
hv enforcing old laws, is going on here also. I was told a story 
a!)out the famous preacher Mr, Jieeeher. He was travelling 
id a ear upon a Siuiday, and said to the driver, 'Would it not 
]>e better for all parties if you gave up this Sunday traffic ? ' 
' Well,' the man said, ' there is nothing 1 should like better, but 
^ve cannot gi\'e it uii so long as that d — - theatre there lasts,' 
jKiinting over liiw shoulder to Mr. Beecher's ehureh. I went 
to see an Englislnnan resident in Baltimore. He tliinks the 
Hopkins University most excellent and progressive. He says 
tliat in America there is now a strong tendency to Germanise 
education, and yoiuig men go to Germany very much. Presi- 
dent G complains tliat the English Universities have not 

encouraged Amei-ieans. He dwells iqwn the i-eligious tests 
and other ditfleulties, and says that is why young men have 
taken to the Continent of Europe rather than to England. 
My English friend says that the e.\penscs in America are 
j-eally not so much as in Jjondon, if you go the right way 
about it. The people are not literary in their habits, but still 
Englisli books are veiy nmeh read and appreciated. He 
says that, though people in America try veiy hai-d to make 
money, npon the whole the possession of money is thought less 
of than wi til us; a rich man is less looked up to, heeause 
wealtli is less stable and certain than witli us. Reverses are 
niore frcjnent, and Americans who have heen rich moi-c easilj' 
return to humble jxtsitions. Many of the people whom one 
meets ill good American society oi-cupy positions much lium- 
liler than would be thought conipatihle with association with 
well-to-do people ui England. Americans do not think it 
necessary to make pi-ovtsioii for their children ; tliey consider 
that children may well pro\itle for themselves, as their fathers 
did hefore them. AVith all their cliances of wealth they are 
generally very ready t*) accept extremely moderate satariiv, 
provided they are permanent — that scimiis clear. 

The weatlier is now most chanuuig. It has been so, in- 
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(Ifinl, tliroiifjlinnt my totir so far. Tliia plara lu vm* hrii:;]it, 
wirli iiico ri'uideiitiiU ([iiiirturs. A iicciiHarity of Jiiiltiiooru. 
Jiiiwuver, \a tliiif. fIu;ro is im nvstaii of iiiiileriiroiitnl ilniitiiii^c ; 
jiii tli(( liqiiiil niii« in dirty stromiis thnnigli tliu ytrw^ttiiii (ii^cii 
friittei-s, while tlic wjliii sewage is carried away in cai't.-'. The 
svMh^iii is not very agi-eeiiblo to the tJC'iiseK, Imt J uni not sure 
tliat it is nut iniicli nioi-c wliulcwonie tlian nur un(lt)t;gi-inim! 
system. 

I pafipcd a Siindav here. Tliii* is a {»rcat dinrtli-j;itinfr 
jthttx;. V'^ery many iiicvly-dresBed pcoplt; alMnit the sti-eets, I 
iiutice very many wt'll-gnt-np nuj^iios and well -dressed nii- 
{jresscs. I still cannot make out wlio all thew; well-dressed 
liljwks are. Tliey areiiot clerks or shojikeeper!*. Iimderstand 
that tliei-e are veryfow ne{i;iv> clerks or dealei-s. Tliey aiis not 
ffenerally superior ineehanii-s. All I can learn is tnat. they 
liave certain sj)ocial oueii])atlons, and that, a great many iif thetn 
are waiteiv, keepers iif eating-lmnses, and so on. 

1 had a visit from two gentlemen of the Democratic- pcr- 

snasiiin, iSt'nator AV and Mr. M— , a man who Inis served 

in im])ortant positions abroad. Their o]nni<m is, that the irul- 
llaiT occiiitation of the Soiitli enabled the ("aiiiet-baggers to 
play di-eaufnl tricks before high hea\'en — to falsify the elec- 
tions, and so retnni tlic candidates of the minority. Xow 
thhii^ are, ihey say, on a fair and safe footing; the negitHss 
are five and presjierenB, and rights are secured to all — all that 
is neceRsar\' is to leave the Soiitliern States alone. Tliev say 
that after the war the blacks were helpless ; their old masters 
did everythiitg for tbeni, and enabled them tf> cultivate the 
land npon the system of shares. The owners did so at a loss, 
bnt they were forced into it by cireunistances, and before very 
Iciiig with innch difScnlty tliev snccecnled in raising 3,000,tnni 
bales of cotton, an aniomit wdicli has since been very largely 
iiicreasc<l. The negroes felt that tliey (xinld not live witliont 
lliis assistance. A friendly feeling s]H'ang np again — in fiii't, 
it never was lost. During the first two years after the war the 
system was settling down very satisfactorily, and all would 
have gone well but fur the new Constitution forced n]ioii tlie 
Soulli by the victors, and worked by the Caqxit-baggei-s snp- 
jMirted by the military. Now these abuses have been teriiii- 
luitcil, things are improving, and the negi-ees are lie<;oming 
tolenibly prosperous and well-off. Tliey are not kept linn i id 
to their mastei-s by debt; iu fact, they get very Httlo credit, 
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(Iciicrullj' tlic plimt of tlie fiiniifi, tlio anim.ils, tlio Bce(],aiii| 
cveryHiiugeW, iij sii[)]ilicd liy Mio iiuititcr. 1 iun told tliul, iit 
\'ir^iiia aii<l Maryland tlio eetjites luxj not vory larjjt! ; tiiisvui-u 
lint what wo bIioukI call {<r«at vstatos, Imt ifally lar^cfai'niiioE 
fidiii GOO to 1,5(10 ar!il)le acres. The great VaUoy (if Viryhiia 
and some of tlie WcBteni Virijihnaji troimtjy in tine land. 

Tlic militia syBtcni of the Ignited States is foinided on tlie 
old Engliiih militia. Tliero are eonic black companies, hnt not 
very many. In Maryland and all the States <)f the Soutli 
townshiiis scan-ely exist at all. The o'rganifiatiirti is hy (counties. 

1 took a walk witJi Mr. G to the high land oveHiiiikin^ 

the liarbom-. The harhonr hei-e is in the channel of a small 
nvcr. The Ohesapeake is a Bliort dIgtancQ hetow. It is only 
a Hiodei-ately good harbour, hnt then tlKii-e are gieut facilities 
for getting to sea'; thei-e is not the long and dilKeult river 
whi<-li lies lietween PhiIadol|)hia and tiio sea. 

Talking of the pnhlii; colleges I asked if blacks were ad- 
mitted, iwas told that the (jnestion solves itself, for if blacks 
wci-e admitted the whites wonld not come, and therefore it is 
that Hopaiiite colleges ha\'c been jii-ovidcil fm- the bhwks. I 
have not found anyone who at all takes in the idea of the i-aces 
<li'awing iieai'ei' by intormai'riagc. All seem to regai-d the 
blacks as a servile and inferior race. Mr, M- , whom I men- 
tioned above, assei'tcd that the laws of Massjichnsetts and ("nn- 
nectjcut still make mixe<l marriages illegal; and others whom 
I have asked have not been able to deny the statement ; but 1 

have not verified it yet, Mr. (i lived three years in San 

]''rancisco. lie says that the climate tliei'e is verv siiiK'Hor to 
this. It is not nearly so hot in snnnner ; there is a delicious 
breeze, and the thennometer seldom rises above ^0°, while in 
wiiitc] snow is very rare. There is a g<iod deal of rain in 
winter, hnt the falifomian climate is veiy dry in snmmcr. The 
great AVlicat Valley lies between the coast range of hills itnd 
the gi'eat interior range. The fmitconntry is. npon tlie slojies 
of the higher range. Inland the snmmcr is very ln)t-— almost 
as nmcli so as in the Kastorn cities, f'alifoniia, in fwt, is an 
inmiense coiuitn'. It is almost as long asthe tract from Maine 
to <ieoi^ia on the easteni side. There are a good many rowily 
■ ]jeo]jle in Califoniia, but WR'iety there is not nearly so bad as 
it is sometimes re|iresented. In Wan Francisco tlici'e is jilcas- 
ant siKiiety, and a great many {leople who go to chureh and are 
ijulte ei\'ilii>ed C'liristians. 
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Tlie liist (ivniiiii; T spent nt T>;iUtuiore T fninid a voiy lively 

and afiT'iH'iililu jiarlv at Mr, It 'k lioiise; the |k^o|)Ii! niHior 

Aniwican in tlicir ^tyle, liiil vtu-y jilciwant fur all llijit. 

1 liave pickfd iqi heiv a ^oi>il many idcan Jiiitl opinioim an 
i-ofjanls tlic yoiithei-u States. It mnanis to ]n: m;vn li.>w far 1 
nhall verify thiun wlicii l_f,'t.-t tlicre. 
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Next lUdi'iiiiif^ I Ktartml f(ir Wasliington— a little more 
tlian an hmn-'H nni I'nini J'altiiiiore. I hope to eoine back to 
Wanliiii^tun at the tiintt that ( 'onyi-uss inuetp; iiioantinie I 
liave oiilv i;oni' tlicro for twn or three dayi* on inv way Eolith, 
At the iWtiniure station (or de]K')t, aw tlic Americans always 
eall it) I found that the I'resident ami Mrs, Hayes were yaa- 
seiigei's hy tlic^ same train. I was liirtmnite enonfjh to be 
introdnced to them, and travelled witli them to VVashinj^ton, 
thus having the opjwrtmiity of a J^l(>d deal of talk with the 
I'resiclent. lie travelled without any show, like any other 

1>iiss4'nirer, hnt an ordinary iwssenger-earriaf^' was resei'vcd for 
lini and his |)ai-t;V, and ii little attention was paid to theni hy 
tiie railway ulHcialu. Theixj wa« mi eiowd and m> deiiKinstration. 
"Whatever may he said of the Pj-esident's iiolitical eharactcr, I 
fliiuk that all- who come in contact with Iiini are agreed that 
lie is what we shonld recufinise in Kngland as a (^eiitleiiian, 
anil that hh wife U very much a la<lv. Hoeiatly fliey ai"C wi"- 
tainlv eweedinijly well tilted tii till tlie position in whieli they 
- *' ' I iiavi! heard Hic I'lvsident spi)ken of as politt- 
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more Irom the memhers of his own i>ai'ty, who disapprove his 
jiieasnre.-; of i-umpivtmise, than from anyone else. It is not for 
me to exjiresi^ an uiiinion on this snhject, and I shonld not like 
til iftail all he saiu; Imt this I will say, that i have not met 
in America a man more jileasant to talk to. 

The lialtiTiiore ]iapers contained airoiuits of his Southern 
iwdicy, said ti> have lieen ohtaitied from him in interviews, and 
J ventmiil to ask whether th(;se accounts are anthentie. He 
Miiid that for the most part the statements tu which I alluded ^^ 
weit; true enough in orn; way, hut that the accounts of allej^d 
interviews wei'e not true. The Tiewspai)er ]H'o])le interview 
those who have come out from the Pi-esident, ])ick up some- 
tWng, put into his niunth what they think he njay probably 
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lijivo Raid, fitnl pn inalcc np tlmii' etorios. He was ropmlcil to 
liHvu Kuiil that until miitc ret^eiitly tlicre Imd Ihxjii, iitiiltji- the 
[ii-eweiit i-etjimc, very little violence aiid outrage in the Hoiitli } 
ami I ciiiild not helj) calling his attention to soirie vcit Bei-ioiis 
"iitivagc'w \vhicli had lieen reported witliin the last weefc or two. 
u savK tliat my experience in tliat respect lias been excep- 
inully iinfoi-tunate : thia ig election-thne, and the must is 
mailc of what occurs. 

The Pi-esidont takes a very favonrabie view of tlio position 
and piMsiMM^ts of the negro. He thinks the present i'hl'O of 
negroes are not eqnal to white men; but then, acwrding to 
his views, the qualities of mankind are very nnich a matter of 
climate. Wliotlier white or black, be thinks men ai-e inferior 
in liot climates. The American blacks have not yet bad time 
Ut devch)p the higher Imman qnalities nor to acquiixs mncli 
land, but he hopes thoy will. As sbowhig how inipvovahlc 
they are, lie tells a story of a number of blacks who, in the 
last ccntnry, followed the soldiers of tlie Revolutionary War, 
when the latter got itraiits in Oliio, which is the Pixaidcnt's 
own State. Ei'entuaily Ohio was declared to be free territi>ry, 
and these iiegroea settled down as free men — they and their 
doscen<Iants have became farnieiij, and good ones — tliev are at 
tliis day liked and respected by their neighbours, and ai'c in 
every way good and i>rosi>erous citizens. He hopes that tlic 
Southern blacks will do likowiiie in the eoui-se of two or three 
generations. Asi'cgai'ds the misconduct and outrages smne- 
timcs attributed to blacks, he says tliat their character camiot 
Ikj so bad as some would now paint it ; and as proof of tliat he 
|M lints to the fact that during the war the Soutiiem wliitcM left 
tlieir families and their pniiMjrty, and everyttiing that was dear 
to tliom, in charge of and at tlie mercy of the blacks, i'ct 
these blacks never rose against their masters' families, anil, as 
i( rule, never did any liarm whatever, in spite of all tlio oppur- 
tuuities tiiey had during a pi-otmcted war. I have smco 
beai-d this statement i-opeated in tbe Southern States — sonic- 
times, nil doubt, with a view to showing how good the niasters 
bad been, lint at any rate there seems to be no doubt of the 
fact that the blacks, geuei'ally speaking, never did rise for 
jilimdin- and oiitriigc till they wci-e raised by the actual pi-CM- 
ern'u of the X<u'thern armies. This reminds me of what 1 was 

t.i!d !.y Mr. AF at lialtimoro, when I api>ealed to bis e\- 

pciicricu to ex[plain why lite negroes of tlie I'uited States had 
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M'tllw] diiwii P(i p^wilv to lal>oiir, wliilc wo lind so fmu-li tnniMc 
in -liiiruiicii iiml clscwlu-i-c. lit! wiid that, tli.i riiitcl StutcH 
iii'gi'iiuH Jill! loiij; (imiK^sticiitcd, tiinied, civiliHi'il, traiii<;il tn 
if^jiihir work, tniil Tio linifp'r siiviif^'S from Africii. Home of 
tlic Went liiilian iii'ijroert iii'o itiiii-li iiioiti tiavjigeaTKl uiicivi!ise<l 
UTiii, lie lielieveis loovfj (liificiilt to imiiijiffe. At koklc woi-k at 
tlie [titlmiiis (jf Piiriiiiiiii, wliere il'ifferoiit clashes of liliicks were 
wurkiiij; tofitetlicT, llie .lamaica Itlackis were nutorioiiKlj' trimlilo- 
wiiiio. Also lie wi)M that llie citiiatioii in vastly (iiffci'eiit in a 
country wlieiv, after iili, liie l)Iai-ks are in tlie minority. Tliurc 
tlioy l<-"ii-ii Ui lieliave well ; l.ut tliuir coiuUK-t may lie very dif- 
fei-eTit when tlicv ai-e iit the ftmat Kiajoi'itv, with con ii la rati voly 

fiiw white iiifii." It wlil 1.(3 reiiienihered'tliut Mr. M- is a 

yimtherner; anil my Rihsoijiieiit experii'iice of parts of the 
South where the nejjro iioimlalion iii very j^i-eatly in the 
iiiajoritv hardly hiii-e out fhifi view. 

A ji-ntlemtiii who ti'avelled with uw retnarked tliat tliei-e is 
a curiouri ciashini^ hetwecn the I'nited States laws and the 
lawK tif the i)arlic-iihir States, I'sjiet-lally in South Carolina, 
whei-e there has licen ii riutnus interference with the t'rdted 
States lawH. I'nited Slatew nfliceri have arrested the rinj;- 
leiiders, uiHin whieh ihe local autlioritiun have arrested the 
Iiqaihlican luiders, on aci'usjition of offeuccw iifjaiowt the lawn 
of Ihe Slate. There is, he says, a f,r<.<.d deal of fiiction, not 
only on accountiif the dithcidty of ex<'cntiiLg the electoral lawH 
in Ihe Siaith, hut also on iu-conut of the infernal revenue laws ; 
and the dilHculty is iiLcrcased for this rcasim, that, owing to 
lircitecliun ami had tniilo, the customs revenue has been very 
iimch reduced, and the I'nited States Treasury ia more and 
niiire driven to dopend upon the internal revenues. 

Judge. \ gives almost iis had an account of the Carpet - 

l.;.f,^'ci-s'as th(! demncrats do. .Afu^r the war, he savs, all the 
I'uion soldiers wh.. had ].i-<.ih.t(v, or homes, or sweellicarts 
wi'iit h.inie; ihe had ones, who "had none of these ties, re- 
iiiai]i:'d and undertiwik Ihe guvermneut of tlie country. IE 
ii-allv was neivssarv to take the Southern States out of such 
han<ls. 

1 asked the President as to the extent to which the white 
peo)>le of the Northern Sixties had sufl'erud during the late l>a<l 
liiiu's from want .if work, remarking that I had not seen so 
many signs n{ distress as 1 had exjit-cted. He sjnd that things 
lire bulier iiu\\' that ^Hioijle ihrywii out of work liavc heuu 
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!iliwiivl)e(l, partly liy finiiij; u> ajiriciiltnre, ami partly Iwvaiisfl 
tlicre i-Ciilly has liceii a turn fur tiio better In Imsiiiess; l»nt 
diiriit^ tlio worst times tlict'c was a f;reat deal nf distrtw even 
aiuini;^ wHiio of the lictter class of laccltaiiicR, who aetiially 
(Midd not get eiiipluyiiieiit. I gather, however, from many 
(jiiarter's that most of the people who were \'ery (■oiis])iciniiis 
for want of eiiiployineiit, and wlio a])i>eared about tlie eoimtry 
as traiii[iH of a \eiy tixjublestime and danfferoiin (ihai-aetei', 
were not so niudi honest workmen as a sort of people who, 
(bii'iiif; the times of war and high prit-es, were able to ^ot 
employment of alij^ht and easy eliai-acter. In these daysiMMi- 
]ilu fan only live by i-cully hard work, and that it^ jnst wliat 
tbe tramp fliiss wholly object to; c(jnseqnently very many of 
them have been thrown npon the eonntry, 

J liad a ijooil deal of tjilk with the President on tlie Silver 
i[iicsti<ni. lie says that the American pnxliiction is now 
fireater than ever, not oidy on afconnt of the discovery of new 
lodes, Imt because people have leanit to extract the oixj so 
much better than they did. It is found thiit immense (pian- 
tities of inferioi- ore which had Ir^cu heaped up as refuse can 
now be workeii so as to extractsilvcrata protit. labour is also 
very nmcli cheai>or than it was ; and the New South-Piiciiie 
railway lines, ^nnj^ right into the heart of the metalliferous 
regions, will pi'obably o]xiii n]> a good deal of new pr<)dnction. 
Altogether he thinks this year's piY)ductionwi!! be larger than 
it ever has been, and that the piixlnction will uontimie to be 
lui-ge. Ml-. Hayes favours the plan of putting moro silver 
into the dollar— thia i;* the way to give honest money, without 
siUTilicing their pnidnction of silver. Much gold is also pm- 
duced in America, jet it is a fact that at thiij moment gold is 
coming from Em-ope. 

I a^ked tbe President whether he shared Mr. MeOuIhich's 
views as to the want of giHid farming hi America, lie sjiiil 
tbei-e was, no doubts, something in them, but at the same time 
he added (and I think very truly) that it may, under certain 
circumstances, he better and more proHtable to half-fanii two 
hundred iieres than to farm very well thirty acres. All ile- 
jiends mxHi the abmidance or otherwise of land and the cir- 
cnmstiniccs of the case. As it is, he says, in jMirts of Penn- 
sylvania the farniei-s manure quite jilentifnlly, and their agri- 
culture is !is good as could he desired, lie says that they have 
very line breeds of cattle in Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio, 
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fiTnl tliat. Iwof pvoniiseB to lio a vory iTn|iortaiit prorliict ami 
o.\|")rt. Ilu iiu'iitidiifil a ciinimu, anil to iin; iiiic.vjx'ctcil fai-t, 
that the must valiuil.lo jiroihu-o of the I'Tiitcii States is liav. 
After hay eouics Indian t-oni, then cotton, then wheat aild 
toltamt. As i-eganls tlie eoniphiiiits I had heard resjiectiiifj 
education mtof and the nvsteni of free edncation. he kjivm 1 
iinisit iieooDnarily come awowrt itrinnbUirs. The well-to-do 
]«.Mi>lc, win* can edneate tlieir cliildreTi |ii'ivatel_v, (hi not like 
the Iieavy taxeri they have to ]tay for ethication ; hut the ])oor 
iieoiilc would tell a ditt'eitjiit tale. 
\V'esi...ke vf the veHow fever ii<. 



iifT id the Sonth, 
e {R-eounts are in all the ])Hi>ers. I 
lie mortality waii very wid, wtill, iw ' 



and of which such ten 
irniarkeil that, though 

as I Iiad heeti to ixt-kon threat calamities hy ni'illiuns, the total 
losshy yellow fevei' in the I'niteil Stales — now stated at ahuut 
10,(ii)U — did not «eem mi jjnyit in so V.ir^o a jioiudatioii. He 
adndttc*! this to he true; hut then, he says, the yell.jw fever 
is [irincijiully a disease of towns, and it has stnu'k with ti-e- 
nien<loiis st^verity sonic ]iarticiilar |ilaees, such as Memjthis and 
a few other jilaces which lie named. There hai* not heeii a 
px'irt nioi-talitv in the countrv districts. 

I reniarkeil to Mr. Hayes that I had noticed the (inietness 
of Aniei'icaii meetings, the absence of iiiterni]ilions, and the 
c<intrast in that resjiect to a good maiiv meetings winch 1 hail 
lately seen in Kngland. Neither tlie President nor Mrs. 
Haves have ever heen in KnroiK! ; liiit Mr. Haves had lieen in 
Cai'ia.hi. ami he said that there he had remarked that the stvle 
of ])olitical meetings resendiled what I told him of onr Kng- 
lish meetiu'Ts. The Canadians seem to have cojiied ns in that 
resjiect. lie imliced that in ( 'anada a great deal of nois(! and 
interrnptiiin took ]>lace, anil that some of the speaker were 
nnahle to get a hearing. 

Tiie country hctwfien Italtiniore and Washington seemed 
[HHir and uninteresting; in fact, tliev say it is one of the 
jMHH'cst I'arls of the United States. The entrance to ■Wash- 
ington is through a jioor part of the town. Tlie Capittd is 
very con.><] licuous ; from a distance it liM)kK like St. Peter's at 
Home. AVhen we get wet! int() the tiiwn it impi-oves very 
much indeed ; very tine, wide avenues have heen laid out, 
nidiiitiug fi-om central iHiints; aiul theixi are Romo tine streets. 
The place was laid ont hy Washington hhntielf in Imh capacity 
of engineei- and surveyor. It seems that he had gi-eat iileaa 
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iif tlic fiihiit', and a wn-t nf mania for l.roail streets ami nui^- 
iiiliu-iit <K^*<i<;'Ms. Th(! iicn.iints I heard of liiiii remind iiji; of 

' oiii-t-nj;iTK)cr-_s<.ldiei-, L<>n\ Naj-lcr of X[a<r.lala. Wasliiiigtoii 

iiieaiit the jn'iiii-iiial ]Hirt of the city to be on tlie nide wiiere it 
iri not now, bnt land sjiecnlators took np tlie land and I'an np 

I tlm pritrcrt so liijrii titat jx;o[>le Imilt on what lit; moant to be 

I the tiack part of tho town ; that in now the Citj- of 'Washinfj- 

ton, witli tlio Capitol, an it were, looking away fiinii if. Some 

; tnodoni Americans f;nimb!e about the width of the Waftliing- 

ton fitixfots, and say that tho vastneys of the place dwiufw tlie 
biiildingH, 1 mnst nay that I thiiJi Washuigtim was (juitc 
i-ifjht. In thia clitnate, whei-c trecH grow easily, bivaid uvenneB 

j are very effective and pleasing; and although the City of 

"Wawhington wan for »]nvanls of half a centtuy a complete 
faihirc, and until a few yeai-s ago was not at al! puccet^sfnl, it 

j has made hnmcnse strides of late yeare. and now, t») my ta-ste, 

I is by far the best city in America. It is not only well liiiit 

out, handsome, and clean, bnt it has that which is altoj;ethcr 
wanting in all other plaws hi America that I have seen, viz., 

■ good pavement. All the ])rinei]>a] aveuncs and stivets are 

I laid down with oxcellent aHi)halte pavement; so that instead 

of being the worst it is the best-paved town in the world that 

; I know ; that is, so far as the pi-mcipal streets go. There aj'e 

■ ; a numlxsr of very iine public buildings, many of them of 

■ ■ sniMirb granite and marble. 

I I went to the liiggs House Hotel, one of the princii)al. 

; It sdicms good, and is \'ery central. 

Judge A kindly t(Hik uie to see some of the ollicial 

]ieo]ile. One of the first whose aciinaintance I made wa» 

(iencral E , the (.'onimissiuner of K<lucation, a gentleman 

to whose kind as^iistance I owwl very much in my subsequent 
tour. IJefore we grit to talk of education we had some con- 
versation with a black jireacber from the Sontli, who came in 
on business. Like the few educated blacks I have met hi iai; 
he tiikes the lino of saying that the negroes have scaix-ely had 
fair piay, lie says there in a combiuation nt»t to let them buy 
land, also to kee]» wages unduly low. According to bini, 
nnder the aystoni of cultivation on shai-es it most fretpicntly lia)!- 
pcns that after a season or two the cultivators (]nari'cl wilb ibe 
iJi'oprietoi's, and go (iff somewhere else; they are verv migralorv. 
This man, thouyh he calls himself a lavadier, is r^idly'a book- 
L-anvasiser, and Jdoubt liis being a very {joud authority. 
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C"iiiin{» to tlic question of eilnc-iitioii, I was given to iindDr- 
stiiml that a good enoiigli odiicatinn ]«w cxii^tw in ovury Still*;, 
or alniont in every titiite, hut it is not jmijicrly (.-arned imt. 
Tlie exeiisc i« tiiat 'the Itadinils Itavu spent nil the nicncy,' 
an<l thoi"e iri none now available. The fact ni the abw^ni^e ui 
money is in many instances hnt too tnie. Texas seems to 
have Home peculiar vieww in ivgaid to eihuation. AVIiui-ever 
tliei"e is a lai'ge hiauk p<rti[ilation it seems to Ihj ju'eferi-od hy 
l>otli parties that iMrfh schooJHandduirdicsshoiiIil he separate, 
an<I not niixeil; only the sti-eet and railway t-ars and political 
meetings aiv common to l>oth raws. At tirst a goiMl many 
I\ortlieni men wei-e o]>]iosed to eniaiicipation, liecanse they 
thought that the emanfipated hlacks wonld overrun the 
Kortli. As a matter of fact it has tin-ncd out jnst the ciui- 
fi-ary, many of the Northern lilacks having now gone Mouth : 
they prefer the cliniate. 

(ieneml K 's o|>inion about the int<4Iectna] capacity of 

the negroes is, that they a to bright as eliikiix.'n; hut when 
yoii get to the higher etlucation they want the nitiocinative 
and mathematical faculty, and are not the eipials of white 
men intellectnally. They wonld tluis seem to he the opjwsite 
to the llindooii, who have a gi-eat turn for metaphysitai an<I 

evei'ything i-atioci native. Judge A , however, d*K)s not 

agree with this view. Jle sayw that when he was a hoy lie 
liad a hlack cluss-fellow who was the iiest mathematii-iaii in 
the class. The comparison, however, hecomes very diilicult, 
Bince very maiiv eoIoiiTOil hoys are really mulattos. 

I am t<jld that in the United States army tliDTO are still 
a (ronsiderahle number of regular black tnH)pfi — about two 
thousand of them. 

] talked with Judge A about protect ion. lie is very 

strcitig against the piiistiiit nystem, and says that it leads to 
iiiteruiinahle abuse. He tells a stiH'y of some intei'est which 
went in fiu- protection <if wijjper, and by pi-essing in the 
Ix!gislature got the pri>tecthni wliicli they wanted ; but no 
wwiner was that given than a host of other cognate intei-ests 
ftarttid up, so that in the end tliis one protection led to new 
pi-otectiou ill no less than seventeen different cases. Tlie fall- 
ing off of the customs i-evenue is caused not only by the dull 
tiiide, but also hv luiitecting to so gi-eat an extent as to kill 
much of the ti-alle. It is the fashion In America to jirotect 
evuii ruw uuiterials, such as the wi>ol which io absolutely 
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iTcccsBary for tlic American wiidllcti iiiiiiiufactura, ami -wliich 
tilt! o-onntry docn not produce hi BiiiHeit.'nt qiimitity, anil tint 
iron w1 lie) I is so iictwswary for clicap sliipH. One proteetioTi 
loads to aimtlier, and «) everyone in protected. Peoplu in 
America have Idtliorto gone in tor deaniess — liigli wages and 
dear living! — not for elieapnesR ; and that in wliy iiewst)oys and 
otlier distrihiitoiii ciiai'go exurhitant prices. Evidently tlic 
Americans need aome relaxation of their systeni, lioth for the 
Mike of revenue and for the moral effect npoit the conntry of 
« little fi-ee trade. 

Ke.\tday J wenttoseethe(,'apit<)l. It isaverylinelmildiiig, 
hnt the decorati(»nB aro in Hdniewhat old-fanhioned style; the 
Ofilnnms are very fl'H'id, and some of the (inasi-chissieal i)aint- 
inj^ inwide might,! venture to think, witli advantage be pnt 
into the fire. 1 also went thi-ongh the markets, and waw some 
<.ther sights. 

(Jnr MhiiKter at AVasliintjton very kindly gave me some in- 
trixhictions, I called on Mr, Evai'ts, tliu Kecixitary of State— 
a spaie, Yankee-looking nnm, apiiarently very Blirewd and 
wicie-awake. lie has lx;un in Kngland and wen the world and 
a good many of the men <»f thoOld World. Igatherfroni hia 
talk that the Americans would not Ix; sori'y to have Canada if 
it came into their armw. Afterwanls 1 met the .Vttorney- 
General, who is. in fact, the Jrinintcr of Justice — a very |)]eas- 
ant-looking man and digiiitied lawyer, whose style and apiKtar- 
ance would pass e.\i-cedingly well in tlie liiglierplairesof West- 
minuter Hall. He was good enough U> bike mo a drive in 
the afternoon. lie tells me tliat American lawyei'sai'e almost 
all local. There is no consideraWe liar at Washington ; and 
when important cases come up to the I'nited States Snjirume 
Court from a distance, the lawyoffi genei'ally wmie up witli 
them. He admits that the execution <if the I'nited Stales 
lievenue laws causes consideraMe friction ; hut 1 afterwaiils 
found that the Revenue officei-s will hai-dlv admit this, an<I 
point to the cheapness and ease with wliicli their revenue is 
collected. 1 have lieen nnich imjuiring for somecompendions 
coni))arative accjumt of the ('onstitntions and laws of the dif- 
ferent States, hut 1 find that nothing of the kind e.siwts. The 
lawyora aeom to he a snpei'ior class of men, hut veiy few of 
tliem know anything of the laws of iiny State except their own. 
Thoi'e is very little regular c^)dilication projierly so cjdled. only 
fhe Ivevised Uodes, or rather compilations, which arejiuhlishetl 
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fi-om time to time in most Rtatfis. Tlici'o flmw not Recm to iiu 
very miidi pit[)lisliiii<!; eiitwiiTiMe. I foiiiiil iictltiiif:; c'ditc- 
npiindiiig t<i our shilling iiliiiuimcH— ' VVliittaker ' iiml the ixjst— 
witli the mass of iiifonnaticni wliii-h tlicy cuntjiiii. I^ist your 
oncalnmiiac, (.'iillttl 'SpoffonrsAinoi'lciiii Almiuiac,' was ]>ui)- 
lishc<I at a iimcli liij^lier pric-c, ami {'oi'tiiiiily coiitaiiis a {^jwI 
(lea! iif iiifi)riiiati(!ii ai-raiijicil in a Koiiifiwliat haphiiKanl wav. 
If tlieiiiililication werecniitimioci it might he worked into the 
Kcmlilaiife of ai> Eiij;!ish ahiiaiuu-, hut it wjcms dinihtfiil 
whothei-it is to be rejioateti. 

Ill the com-sc of our drivi; this aftenmoii we went tliroiif^'h 
a very iHjaiitifiil jiark attacheil to the Military Ilosjiital. In 
thin park the I'retiiiient has a goiKi I'littaj^e ; it is liis only otti- 
cial conntry residence. It sw-ms that every riiited Stales 
soldier who hiw-servt-d for twenty yi^ars has the right to live 
ill the [lospital hei-e, im vavment of a very small sum. 

The foIli>wirig dav aV. I s])eiit in Washington, (ieneral 

K hitrochieed nie to the Seeivtary of the Interior, Mr. 

ydiurz. lie is a (iennan, and veiy (ierman-liKiking, hut ha» 
taken a very strong and high jxisition in the States, The 
A!inisterof t'!ielnteri.>rhas un<ler hhn the ])uhlie lands and 
the Indians, as well as education, agricnltnre, and other depai't- 
nientw. Of the Indians My. Sehurz has no verv great opinion. 
lie thinks tiiey ai-e veiy impracti.-ahle, and'Utoks to iheir 
eventual disaii]H^arani-e or ahsorjttion. In many ])laces tame 
Indians are settled quietly enough, hut they do not inijirove 
nnieh. The wild Indians have not a fair chance, for white 
people will invade their hunis, and often ti'cat them very un- 
fairlv. These are the I'oi-der white adventurers known as 
'Stpiail Whites.' ] have heani of many cases in which the 
Indians have heen tlie ajQjivssed u]Mai. 

I also made the ac^juaintance of (ieneral Vf , the Com- 

mission(;r of I'uhlic Lmds, and got papers fnmi him showing 
the AiTierican system. A man who talies up a honiestcad or 
]airi'hasi?s at the low U]>set price must swear that he lakes it 
for himself, and ni)t to sell ; lint no donht these statements aie 
sometimes false. In some of the further tracts largt? ijnanti- 
ties (if huid may l>e taken up; and in the country marked 
'desert' a gis "ideal has JH-en doneliy largo gnuitees, who have 
ciiustrncted works of iri'igation. Jlendwi-s of < 'ongiisss sonie- 
timiw manage to gi't HiMs ])assed to sell ceriaiii tracts without 
reserve, lu Oi-egoii and mmie of tlie pastoral States, land not 
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lninrlitvR;i] TR let: out in ]avffi trm^ts mi tiiiiipuniry Iimisc:;, I ;nii 
told that tli(! fHsIiioTi in tliowc w.iintnw is ti. |juy .irtakr n]. ;i^ 
lioinustuadK <-(ini]mmtiv-oly wniill tru-tn wliii'li fnntuin ilni 
HhHnfirt, witlimit wliidi the (;imntrv L-iUiimt ho MCttlod, anil tlini 
tlie h<i](lur fwjiri ]>i-cttj nwuvv thut im one will buy tiiu \V!th;i'- 
less hind whieii he huhls at a dieap vuU) fur yraziiif^ liis llncks. 
J Iwilieve tliatapxxl many t)nji;lijfhiiien have m tluM way sottlod 
ill ()i-e{;<ni and taken to Blieep-farmin;^ in tlie A iistnilian style. 

1 olwei've that in all the piildic ottices liere, ahnowt wilhont 
exception, everyone haH some inilitaiy faidi ; not only tin; 
beads of departmoi its, but the vei'y elerks aix! {^linemls, colo- 
nels, and niajovM; wmii aro doetoi-H. 1 fanc^ this is n<it oidy 
iKicaiiso, owiiif^ to tlie civii war, everyone bad military rank, 
but also heiMuse in many cases vl\u-v lias been ^iveii an a re- 
wanl for military surviee, 

1 visited the Patent Oifice, a very niaf^nilieent Imililiiig; 
but it has suffered from lii'i;, to which everytliinjj Sfiems sub- 
ject in this iinnitry, Tlie Americans are very pitmd of their 
patent system, which they think more effective than oni'tJ. 
riie eidleetit^n seems to he heatitlfidly kei)t. I also visited the 
Smitlisonian JuKtitiite, foundul hyaii Knglisbman -aheauHi'id 
l)hu:e, in heantifiil gnmnds. I observe that in this coimtry 

IHibtio institutions are generally very well kept. The natural 
listory and other collections soemeil to me to be an agreeable 
contract to some i»f the rickety and moth-eaten animals of the 
Itntish Mnseum. Also, whereas many of our libraries are 
very full of trash, obtained inider the system which [fives cer- 
tain libraries a ri<i;ht Ui all books, the American lilu'aries ai'e 
jnade nji e.\cliisively of c-arefuliy selected books, and ai-e gene- 
rally very giK)d indeed. 

1 visited the office of the Gcolocical Survey, which is not 
only ail otHcefor surveys, buthasa(!epartmeiitforelhnolngii'al 
and other specimens; in fact, there is a great collection of I he 
jniriosities of the United (States, including very many archu'ii- 
logical remauis. There are some vcrv fine specimens of Indian 
i.ottery, and models of Indian houses and villages. The col- 
lection is ill capital onler. It is well worth another visit. I 

met Dr. V. , i'rcsidentof the Jledica! and Sanitary Ho- 

rietv, and a great man upon antliiiipoiogicid subjects, lie be- 
lieves the negroes to be an inferior race. As regaiils the nui 
lattoH, though tlicy are often line hikI handsome, he U-licvcs 
them tu Ifc a liiteiile i~mv, and not likely to last. 
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[ wi'iit to tlic Tiviisury, jukI Wiiw iiiti'iHliicciI ti> Sci-rctniy 
SluTiriiiH. He w-us vcry'civil jin.l Idn.l, jiii.l I ].a<l sum,. uA 
witli liiiti ; aftiT whirli lio liJiii.le.1 mcvi^rt.. .Mr. It-—-, licu.l 
of tlic Interna! Kcvoiiiic Di'pjirtinciit, win. tiilil mo ii jiii-iil, 
(Iciil iilHiiit, Itcvonue iiffjtirs. 

Mr. SluTimm avowK tl.at lie Is lu.t, hi fav.-iir of ii silwr 
<'<>iiiiifp'. lie ke(!()K tlm coitiiif^! [n-L'tly lusiirly ilown to llm 
iiiiiiiiiLiiiii (if twu iiiilJioTi ilullaiK per iinirilli wliicli llie law 
rctiiiircri. They can iiw\lio wavs, fifty tiiilJLiiTiM aw small ciiiii ; 
Htiil wlieii thtiy fill lioviiiid tliJit'Mu'V must t-illuT limit tin- issiu. 
..r].iit, iii.uxj silver iiiti. llie iioIlar,'li<f tliiiilis. 

Tlic UeveiiiieumcerwsfeiiL cc.rilident in tlicir iiilcrnal n-v.-- 
iHie system. Ku iliniht llieit! is siimo frirtiuM and a j^mil ileal 
of siiiii^lin^; but after all tliv ivveiiiie. is iiill('i-tt.il at !i mst- 
(if )',i jicT wilt.— less, tliey Siiy, tliaii it costs to collect tliei^ame 
ii'veiiiie in tjifrlaml. Toliairo in more fri''|uentlv sniiijj'ilccl 
tliaii spirits; 1mt it i-osts smniifilers nioi'e when tliev are ile- 
tected. The duty on tohtuvo has l.een raisinl lo 24 cents (s;iy 
Ik.) jier jioiind. That dneK nut seeiri heavy from mii' point nf 
view, yet there is a Ltiod deal of a;;ifaticm "to rediiee it. I^-af- 
toliac(M is not hixwl niiless it is sold ; every man is I'rei^ lo 
eiiiiwmie liifi own pnalnctioii. In Ohio lioys ul'teii ■i;iiiw a 
l)aleli for pn.fit, and mi donhf, s(-ll itt.i their n'ei'jlil.oiirs. The 
(ieniian (-Jovenniient have had a commission of hiipiirv iiere, 
l.iit Ihev are rather disapi^ointe-.!. Tliev think the ,\n'ierican 
system will hai-clly d.) for them, as they want to tax tin- leaf. 
Thev do not. tliiiik they will get a sntKcieiit revenue if they 
only tax the inanitfactni-ed toliaeco. If wc are ever driven lo 
fii'sli taxation of the i>fonle in India these iinjnirics of I he 
(ierman coniiniMsion would lie very u.-iefnl to ns, for our situa- 
tion there is very much I ho same. The dlHleulty of taxing 
tiihaceo in India is that it is so very eomriioidy grown, and is 
ficareely mannfaetured heyond 'Iryiiig and pressing the leaf. 

In the I'liited States spirits uiv- taxeil '.hi cents; that, is, 
a little more than .V M. per gallon, as against H'.*. in this 
eonntry, Heer is eliHrged one dollar per barrel of '.i2 gallons; 
native wine is not faxed at all, except wnne small ta.\ on 
lin'iiwB for sale. There arc taxes upon matches, jiatent. 
Iiivdie)n(^ and a few other artteles; but theses yield only a 
very niiulenitc iniMime. In fiict, the internal ivveiine iMalinost^ 
(■utnvly derived fnnn spirits arul tobaeco. It has g<ine on 
iiiei-ea»iiig till this Ijust yeai', when tUoi-e lias bucn u cuin^idcL- 
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alilc (lednie, wliicii ie attrilmtctl to Iiad timcp. Tlic Hcvciinr, 
(itficers do ii()t greatly attrilnitc lows cif spirit rcveiuic- tii 
' Murpliy,' Imt tliey say tliat the jKJuple dririK lufw tliau tlii;y 
foniicrly did, and if tliey dnmk as fiinticrly thfs rcvi^iiiie w(itil(i 
now bo doiihled or iiuadnijiled. TciiiperancG has diefkod 
it. Mr. Bheniiaii tliiiiks that from a tiiiaiiclal point of vitiw 
tea and coffee niij^Iit he taxed; hut tliere is a strong jnihliu 
feeling in favum- of a freo lireakfast-tahle ; ho they wMUiot do- 
niand tliis; hut they tax eiigar, and that protects the native 
Kiigar-gi-owei-s. 

Of tlie piihlic officers eonic are rather potirly paid ; hnt. tlie 
army is, 1 believe, paid higher than oiiifi, and offic-ers have 
the advantage tliat the adndrable education, ()f which I saw 
something at West Point, is given to them by the ftate gratis. 
Some, however, think tliat tliat educjitioii is to(» sevei"e and 
monastic — it nins too imieh in one groove. 

This evening, returning fram tlie imtinislicd Wasliington 
Momnnent, I saw by far the most magniticent sunset that I 
liave ever seen in my life anywhere, or ever expect to see. 
There was a hirid light in the clouds which I can only call 
ti-enieiidouB, and the reflection on the windows of the city 
and the Capitol on the other side made me believe that tW'.y 
were on tire. I am siu'c the painter who painted such a scene 
wonld lie set down as a madman. 

Next day I called npon 0r. B , the Surgeon -Genei-al. 

Yellow fever is, of coni'se, tlie gi-eat subject of incpiiry and 
discussion at present, but notliing certain is arrived at regard- 
ing its origin and pmpagation. I have noticed that there are 
]ilai:«s where strict quarantine has been established, on account 
of the present prevalence of tlie disease; but I Either that the 
ijuarantine niles are ^'ery local and unsettled. 1 am told that 
in the hotter Soutlie*ii States, owing to the climate, the cattle 
suffer a good deal from diseases, Texan fever and the like, 
quite different fnim our Korthem cattle diseases, and to 
which cattle in the North are not liable. Tliese diseases 
affect certain bi-eeds of cattle differently from others. In the 
South the sliort-Iionis are much affected, while the Jerseys 
are comparatively little touched ; and the Indian HrHhminec 
breed, of which there are a gtwid many in the South, are <|nite 
fi-ee from these diseases. Some of the States ha\'e establihlied 
quarantine ndea for Texan cattle. 

I called on Geiivral Meyer, chief si^ial oHicei', a veiy 
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iiiipitrtant fniietinnary aiuoiio; tlie new centralising; institntionfi 
of the Ani«ncaii (iuvern incut. Tlic ufiit-i! iw, strictly spwik- 
m^, a tiiilittiry one, ami the tieneriil lias a, ctHps nf liifjliiy- 
tmiiieil men stilt i on oil all over tlie c-inintry, thnm^li wliimi 
he is enahled tu CKtahlisli a very triistiv<irthy Iiitt'llifjence 
!)i'l>artiiient; Imt in reality tlic Wi^tiHl Oflico is the tjix'at 
Mi'te<m>!ojficai anil Weather Pi'edictidii JJepartment — tlic 
{ircat«*t of the kind in the world, I imfmine. In this oHico 
the infant wienec of niotet)n>](i{j;y is being worked out. The 
most iniiiortant rcsnlt in tliat ]iivdiction nf storms which we 
have iHi^ini to a|>])reciate. America Rcenis to ]iave a sjMxualty 
for senilnig ns stoniiu, and the wunihisfs we receive, nonii- 
itully from the /^f" Vork Jf-ruM and other pajwrs, re.aliy 
conie from the Signal Office at Washiiigtiin. Ilie ollieeiv of 
the department sjiy that their in-ctlictions jii'ove right in SO])er 
cent, of tlic whole, and that the Itahmce ib negative; that is 
ti> say, they nevei' fail to amionn<« a storm or give warning 
of a storm which is not devehi|)e<l fioniewhere ; lint, to Ite on 
the safe si.le, they wmietimes warn phwes of storms which 
liaj)])en to miss the particniar plat-c. tlowcver, there lia.'^jnst 
IhH'II here a very gi-eat and rajnd storm, which came down the 
coast fiiini the Sontli, and which J have not hiid occ-asion to 
nu'iition, liecanse it iiassei! over AVashingtoii in the night. 
It does 8j)|X(ar tliat the warnings which wei-e given of this 
Mi)nh weiv rather too late; and notwithstanding what we owe 
til the department in ICngland, and the civility with which I 
was treated, I c-inld not help delicately hinting at the saying, 
' Phvsician, heal thyself.' It seems that most of the storms 
ait' lioni aliont the cm n nici icemen t of the (riilf Stream, off 
the coast of Florida ; ami sometimes it may iiappeii that, like 
a shell wiiich explodes almost at the niontd of the gun, these 
htoniis may hurst in njv>n the States licfoi-e mnch warning 
can 1k' given, as was, in fact, the case in this instance. The 
dejiartment here claims to he estahlishing certain laws as to 
ihe rotatory cliaract-cr and dii-cction of Rtomis. They have a 
Mfnidorfid P<;t of self-i-egistering instrnmentrs, and produce 
daily charts of the weather all over the conntrv, heHides neri- 
iHlically making iip weather charts of the whole Xortlieni 
liemisphere from ohservations taken at the same time, and 
transmitted Ity telegniph. 

In the late storm the fall of rain here in a very short 
time exceeded three itieltea. The i-aiufall for the year is 
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Iioavim- timn onrs; Imfc thruifili \vc\\ 'liatnlnifcd it bpotks to Tall 
ill liciivior ])liinipB tlmii with iin, wi tluit. tliore ai-e not iiwirly wi 
iriatiy lioni'H of i-uhi. J Jiiriii^ tliu Iiitu storm tunuo nf tliu (^niiik 
Aiiicriciiii stwimerK wcro ivcec'.kc;i.l in tlie ri\'erH anil iwl'iiaric^fi ; 
ill flirt, Isrfjc iiiinilici-s of (iraft wwc wrec-lfeil in tliu river 
lielow this. The offiftirw hwc know all alxnit our niotwiro- 
lojiLfrtl observations in India; mid, in fact, 1 find tiiat in all the 
liciKirtniental oftictK tlioy have a very thonmgh kiiowlod^! of 
what w'Q liavu liecii doing in India, an<l know well our ollicei'^ 

and their piil.liwiti.Mis. At lialtiiiLore Mr. (! , to my siir- 

jirise, tnnie<l np in his willege lilirary a collection of languages 
wliidi I nuule in IJengnl. 

1 calltid nixni (ieneral Sherman hi-dav, but missed him. 
[ had, however, a talk with two of his staff— very piensaiit 
gentlemen of the niilitaty ixM-miasion. Tliey have jll^t hei-n 
with the (ieneral on a tour (ivcr the far-away Sonth- Western 
Teiritinies, in wliii-b tliey were aeeomjianied by a gallant 
member of our Ilon.^e of ('<nimn>iis and liis bride, who must 
have done an amoimt and seventy of travelling ashmishing for 
a l*)v. Thev described New llexieo and Arizona as wrelch- 
ed "territories— Arizona, perhaps a little the bett.n' of the 
two. Tiie only inhabitants of New ]\[e.\ico besides wild In- 
dians are the miseralile <Iescendant.s of the olrl Kpanish eoio- 
ni<*tw who wei-e fonnd there — imd vcrj- miserable tliey wvincd 
to be. Mo Americans go there; and ponie of tlie I''tigli.-ili 
who have bought SpanisJi gniiits antl tried to establish shet'i)- 
farnis do not seem to have lieon veiy successful. In t!ie 
far-away Western Territui-ies the Indians cause an immense 
deal of trouble to the United States army, with the result, in 
fact, that that small army is really the most hanl-worked in 
the world. 

Mexico itself, these oliicerH sjiy, is a good eonutry, Init the 
lieople are lio]>eless. Jlost ()f tlieni are jiriestridden, and 
th<isc who have ' jumped off ' the pnests are bripinds. They 
ctinfrast Mexico with ('anada, which they highly appreciate, 
-giving a very favourable account of it, dwelling u]>on its 
loyalty to the Hritisli connection. They hear very good ar- 
cianits of Manitoba. It has a s]>le.ndid'soil ; but there is no 
w(mkI there, and tlie winter is t.«. ci-ld for cattle. They tliink 
that during the civil war, whi'ii it was esjiccted that the 
Slates woiil.I pi to pieces, tiic Knglisli were i-oa<Iy to 'gobbki 
iiji ' theii" Is ortlieru Territorieii ; and tho P'j-ench Kmperor 
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litnlmlonk liis Moxicaii cIlt^;l^n■iwc simply tliat lin mifrlit lio 
n-M\y U> tiikt! iH.sw'ss!..Ti of tin; Soiitlitii-ii StutcK. Wht^ii tiiu 
W!ir w'Jiw liver, jukI they wcru roiidy foi' liiiti witli tlioir Imi'- 
(Kiiicul ti'cioiis, In; liiul nut ii diiuicu, ami tlioy igiioininiouKly 
o\[)dlu(l trim witlioiit lifrittiiifj, Tliey <lii not heoni to liavo 
any syni]mtliy witli tlm Afj^lianw, ami liav^; no ulijui^tion to onr 
IjL'iitinjj tiitiiii. ('aiiiclM, they way, Jiavt; hecn tried in the dry 
|iartrt of Aniurii-ii, Imt have liocn qnite a failnre. There is 
iilwavri min and imid at mune Hcason of tliu year, and tho Hi- 
jnate <liwiijtitfs with ciiinels. 

IjiUt J met (it-ncnd yiionnan hinit-elf, who was veiy kind 
and civil, and gavi^ nie Hune iTitroduHionw to his uillcers in 
tilt! ].arts of the c.iinlry to which I am goinfr. He docs n..t 
afli'<'t the «tvk! iinlit'iliY, hnt is more of a {JoikI, Khi-ewd Yan- 
kee, like his Imilhcr, the Secretary of the Tivasury. lie 
Mays they have iiad cnonKh of war." The only war he would 
like to midcrtake wonlil he one aj^ainst tlie ^[cxi(■anH, to make 
them lake hiwk New Mexico and AriKona. Jle talked of tho 
diiiiew, i[i whom lie seems to take j;it.'at intci-cst. lie has a 
very liij^li opiniiiii of the Chinese Minister wlio lias t'oiftu to 
the States. 

I called on the A ttorncy-f "Cnoral. Tn his otKce — and, in 
fact, in most of the jndilic otHccH of the Tnitwl States (iovern- 
ini^nt — there are some female clerks. They are (h'scrihed as 
Ijcini; daughters of <hfeased memhers of Cungi-ess, or iiorsons 
Itavin^ siniiiai' claims upon the c^inntrv, and ai'e ^ai<l to work 
very well. Them im: also some coloniVd clerks. The hnsiness 
connected with what is calh^l th(! Court of Claims (that is, 
claims against (lie I'nited Hlnles) H^emed to he an important 
depai'tmcTit in the .\ttoniey-<ienerars nflice, 'lliei-e is no 
i.efri^lalive Oltice f.ir the "drafting of hills - no Sir Ileni-y 
TiiriTig. There is a l'ard.>n OIHce, wliere all (juestious of ]>a_r- 
dciii are considered. The Att"rncy-(>eneiid shvm tliat the legis- 
lation iif Slime of the StAtes is i-ougli enough, lait most of the 
ohh^r Legislatures are well provided with good lawyers, and 
new States very unich co])y tlio legislation of ohl ones — choos- 
ingwhat they like liest. I noticed a great masH of law-hooks, 
iKinitil in Ihe regnlai' English hiw-culf, in the orthcMhix style. 

I visilwl the Snpi-enie Court, silting in the Capitol. "All 
the Judges seeme<l to sit together, forming a very large I'eiieh. 
Miist uf llieni are ohl merj, and all elderly. 'Jliey sit in a very 
\i\v\^\ line rooiii,-witli a very small audience. A (.'allfoniiiiii 
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t-ase was goiiifp on^ — n qiicstinn of title uniler a Spanish ^-luit. 
A yoiiug lawyer, in a wliitc tio, Init no v/'m or gi'wri, wfia 
arguing ilia eaHC, lie Bceuied to 1k3 a local Califoriiian who 
liftd uouie up aliunt it. In tlio evening, diniiifj at the Uritihh 
Miniater'u lionse, I was fortunate enoiisli tu meet sovoi'al of 
the most diHtingiiitjhed public men. Tlicy all Bceined to Im 
veiy sti-oitg in ravour of lionest money. I talked to the Chief 
Justice fthout the uaiu-y laws wliieli still pi'evai! in ATnei'ica. 
JIc Heeined to 8^ that though they do still exist they liavo 
little praetieal otteet; tliey are Beldoiii pleaded in liar of ac- 
tion. If UBurious interest is once paid it cannot he recovered; 
and ontMido tho law there ia a kind o£ increhantB' nnion to 
enfoite contracts. Even in New York thei-e are etill usury 
lawn, limiting intoi-ost to 7 per cent. ; hut the iiierehaiits 
manage to defeat it. The situation of tlic gi'eat city of fitsW 
Vork is somewhat peculiar, for the rural population of the 
Btate a good deal exceeds the town popnlation, and is de- 
cidedly rural and primitive ; so tliat iii regard to nsm-y la\r«, 
restriutioii ou the sale of spirits, and some other inattera 
the country fanuei-s control all the wealth and power of 
New York City. It is they who maintain tho usury laws. 
The spirit-licensing laws are now the suhject of nnicli conten- 
tion in New York. 

The following day was my last in "Washington, and after 
again looking in at some of the oSiees I left it in the after- 
noon. There is a very important Agricnltiii-al Office, where 
tliey collect all boiIb of agricultural specimens and acclimatise 
and distribute new plants; but the head of the department 
was absent, and I have postponed going particularly over it 
till my i-eturn. 

Upon the whole my impreesiou of Washington is that, in 
spite of the large amount or home rule which prevails in tho 
United States, the central departments of the (Tovenuuent 
arenpuu a much more complete footing, with larger and more 
varions establishments, than anything of the kind that \\u 
have. All tliesc centmliscd departments are the ci-cation of 
the last few years. 

There seems to he very great freedom for tho exprcK- 
sion of political opinion, in spite of the victory of the North 
in the war. looking o^■er the liooks at a bookseller's slioji, I 
came upon a popular school history of America in the form 
of a catechism, which gave tlic Southern view of matters in- 
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an oxti-cmc, I mjiy «iy a vinIcTit, fonn. Accordinf; to this 
(■Iiildixjn'H ctitwliiniit, at tljc ciid of the war (iciionil yhcniimi 
a;?rt'it] tn i-oit'ivc hiw^k the Sontliuni HtatcH iiit«t the Union 
nn<v)iiilitii)iui11y; Itnt tliis picdffc im tho fiuth on whidi the 
f'otifuiicnitt! army siin'onciert'd wntf Imw^ly reinKliiitiHl and 
lu'dkcu. SiMiii jifter, tht; auMiihsiiuitioii of Mr. IJiu-ohi cxcittil 
the iiiissidUB iif tiie Mortlieriiei-K, itiid liy jieilidiDUrt violence 
tilt! 14tli and ir>tli AincjiiiliiioiitK of t!io (''(.nstitiitiun wei-c! jnit 
in. ]t ciTtaiiily wieiiis very Uhural ti> allow youthtini t-liitdruu 
ti. he taught thesi! thirifjK. 



V/U(l/!fIA. 

Virguiia Is chipn! to Wiishhifi;toii, iin the otiior fide of tlio 
I'ot'iniac (]niiuntiii<'0 it I'()ti''Oi)iac, or you will he exceedingly 
laughed at); hnt 1 had arranged tirwt to visit tiie lower por- 
tion iif VirgiTiia; w> I went back to JJaltinu)re, and tfieii; 
took the steamer of what is called tiie Itay Line. In the 
Pteamer I was ti-eated witii gi-eat civility, at. the iiiKtance of 

Mr. U . I [lassefl the night in going down the ]iay in as 

gix^at coiiifcirt aw if I had Ihjcti in a luxurious honse. Tho 
estuary of the < 'hesapeake is here ealli-l tho 'liay.' Those 
AuKirieau steamers ai-e certainly dohghtfid in <]uiet waters; 
liut the consort of this one wa.s divadfiilly mauled in llio late 
Ktorin, aTid vorv nearly went to tho liotto'm. Tiuiv are hiiilt 
too high for hml weal'ln'r. 

In the morning I lanch'd at Old Point, or Fort Miniro, 
near the cnnitrv town of Ilanqiton, in Virginia. Them is a 
larg.^ hotel, use*l l.v s<-a-hathcrs in Ihe siunmer. I had an in- 

ti-oduclion to (ieneral AV , the connnatidor of the fort, 

when^ there is ,i ho'ge artillery school, (ienend M --, of 

(Ieneral Nhennan's Hiall', most kiiullv UxA charge of me 
during my visit to (his neigiihourhood. " 

1 notice that I am uow quite in tho land i>f hlacks, es|H>- 
eially here, where they col lectori in nnud)ers during the war. 
In this district they are <[uite in a niajonty. Thej' d<) all the 
work ahout tho wharves, and most other work. r]>nnci])a]ly 
came her*! to see the ' llampton Agiicnltural Institute' for 
Iiliu-kri. I went ov(;r it under the guidance of (tonera! Ann- 
tifmng, who iias charge of it, and has made it, what it i». It is 
iKit <|uite an Agricultural iTtKtitiito, for it is uiitru iiKed lu 
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lurn ont Rplioolmafitera tlian anything clso. The justification 
for teaching tlieiii agricnilttire is that, as the fidiools ai-e ccim- 
jii(»n]y oj)!)!! mrt of tlie year only, there is e\'ery oppoitiinity 
for the i>ra(;tite of inipi-ovecl agneiiltnre during the remainder 
'if tlie year. Several trades are also taught. 1 lielieve tliis is 
tlie only place in tlie Soutlieni States wliere hlack pn'ntcrs 
lire edueatcd. The Institution is primarily siippoi'ted by 
finids Hnhserihcd in the North, but it is now lai'gely aided hy 
the State of Virginia. It is not a fi-ee school, not Iwing 
looked ujwjn as charitable. The students are expected to jMiy 
moderate fees, and hy their work to eani soinetlting to- 
\\'ai'da their own living. Besides the negro students there 
are a good many Indians, sent by tlio United States Govern- 
Hiunt. They are Indians fi-oni the Western ti'ibes; and it is 
intended that, after being civilised and educated, they ai-e to 
fjo baclv, and to inipi-ove their countrymen. I was much in- 
terested in these Indians, They are not red, but rather yel- 
low, and not at all unlike some of the Indo-Chinese tribes to 
the east of IJen^al. 

I had a good deal of talk with General Annstrong about 
tiie negroes and aliout Southern politics, lie is tlic son of a 
missionary who si)ent iriany yeai-s in tlie Sandwich Islands, 
but was a distinguished Federal soldier in the war. lie thinks 
that tlie blaeVs ai-e certainly inferior to Uie whites in intel- 
lect, but they are improvable. The Indians are decidedly 
stronger in intellect, but much more difficult to manage. The 
iiegiiios have a passion for land; it is tlieir gi'eat wish to 
acijuiro it; but they are wanting in saving qualities, pni- 
dence and perseverance, to enable them to do so. Those, 
however, who were the best hands in slave-times are now 
accjuinng land — not veiy much, but tliey are getting on. If 
they are able to buy land tliey can get it. In some parts t>f 
the country there is a social pi-ejudice against selling to them; 
tliat is, in localities where white people prevail, they do not 
always like to have negroes coming among tliem ; but at 
other places, where the population is principally negro, the 
whites are very ready to sell and go elsewhere. He thinks 
about onc-tlunl of the negroes are decidedly good ; one-third 
m.iy be made good by good management; and one-third are 
hacl. Like most of the people I have spoken to, he has not 
irnicli opinion <if the mulattos. The race is n<rt sterile, but It 
I leteri orates. In most parts of the South the negroes rent land 




ijii s!iaiv--i ; l.ul llio nuiMcr in.t <iiily fiiuls fitoc-k, l>iit makes 
itilv;iii«'s I'cir i'uuil jinil (itlii'r ri'ijiiiix'TmiiitK, iuid at tlio oinl i>l' 
tln! yiiai' tlio iicj,'n.L-M hiivi; vury littk! t<t fjut Tlicy aru very 
willing' fur o(liii-:i1i..ii ; thi! -iruat (Ulliciilty is alHUit tciu-hor:;, 
and tliut vvaTit tliiw and otlier iiiKtitiitinriw ani siijiplyiiif;. Nost 
iif tliu Simtlitii'ii Staltw, niiw tlmt. IIkj udgrouH intiwt liuvo VfitfH, 
HiiJ ix.'iilly ailcmtirii^ tli<i pi)li(^y of whic-atiiifj; and civiliwiii':; 
tlicMi. V'irjiiiiia lijis ImiKwlly carriwl nut tliu (^diicatioti imlit-y 
Fii far as ln-i- fnndA admit.* Allu-rt-tli^r,. [iq.idilic-an tliat lie 
is, lin {livw a favoiiralilo \tu\v of tlio Kituati'in. Maryland, 
V'ii'friiiia. and Nnrtli Caruliiia ai'u dwidt;dly dciiiij; wdl ; and 
in Suntk Ciiriiliria, tlu'ii;i!i siium JH'niiicrats opjHiKod llainptiin, 
tlic i-ri'scnt (JovcniiiL-, lie is doiiifj fj.H.il. Tint worst ' linlld.iz- 
itiir' lia-^ liccu in Mississi|H)i. In Vir};iiiia and otlier wcll- 
niarja-rfd Slatt's, \u: say, iicniln art.! ijiiilu willing to j^ive tlic 
Iduciis a iLiinority i-('|iiT^sc-iitation In llm Stalu lA-gislatni'c^, and 
d'j s... Tliis district is if|)ii«L'iItwi I.v a lilack. Jn sliort, lio 
fnlly endorses tJie iiolii-y of tlio jirwcnt Pi-osiikint, wtiicli most 
JU'iiulilieans d<) not. Thtj nejtiiics, he says, in most States, 
l-L-aliv are allowed to vote, and do; lait whites will not snkniit 
til he niled over by Macks, and wliea* that in foared they 
audaciously falsu-count. Tlioy iuv al'niid to u.xcito tho iw\- 
InfT-s of the Noi-th hv o|n;ti vioitinci;. 

Willi Ihe view I'.f fiiviug a fair trial to IJie, neKrotw a {ro.al 
(k-al of land hen; has heen sohl in small )mt<-h<ts, wlticli tliev 
liavf! hou-rht ; and a good many i.rivafe [ii-opi-ietors, f..llowing 
tills cxaniijli", have doni; likowiw, so that tliert! is ijuitoalargo 
liiack pro|Ji'ictary. ')wrdnfi tlieir own jiatcln-s of land and their 
own ciittagi's. Thu patches, howevei-, an: very small, but aro 
said to !"■ large enoiigli lo grow vegtvtahlcs ; and tlioiij iit so 
nnu-h lishing and easy living hero, that tlic iiegnies iirii not 
ohiigtid to woi'k \vv\ hard. An inmiense (numtity of vege- 
tahles is raised in this part of Virgiida, to siqiply the whi- 
ter and spiing markets of tho gix'at towns of the North. 
The winter ciimatu hero is very mild; they Kay that cattlo 
can almost always go out all tho year. In tho iiolds al.out I 
saw tin'nips ami Sn.teh kail; and* I litid that r.H.t-croiw aro 
a good deal moro grown in tlio yoiitli than in the North. 
Tiie. turnips, however, aro rather jMior. (Iroeii soi-glmni is 
largely used as I'oddor for catllo, as well as tho loavoa oi tho 
inaii'.e. 

J visited tho Suklioiti' liomu lioi-o, whidi ueomed tu mo u 




lolly — a ])laco wlioro disablcMl v(>lniitoor sol(li(irs are kept in 
al>s(»lntc; idliuu'ss with n(»tlniiiz; wliatev(*r to do. I saw an old 
s<>ldi(M* wlio liad fou^lit against us in tlie war (^f 1.S12, and by 
his side an En«»;]ishnian wlio, in niucli later days, had fought 
for tlie United Stiites. I notice tliat in all United States books 
and histoncs, and, I may say, memories, the war of 1<S12 occu- 
jiies a prominent ]>lace, while we have managed to forget it. 

I looked in at the (/ircuit (county Court, whieh was then 
sitting. The trial is by jury. The Court seemed a decent 
one, and the lawyers energetic. During the recess for dinner, 
pai'ties, Judge, lawyers, and all, seemed freely to uiix and talk. 
The Judge was a regular old Virginian, ruined by emancipa- 
tion, lie says, ' (rod made niggers different from white men, 
and nobody can make them the same.' 

I hear much of the Freednian's Savings Bank, which 
failed with a loss (►f $4,00(),()()0, which has never been re- 
])laced ; and the loss causes much distrust among negroes in- 
clined to save. 

(leneral ^I took me back to Old Point in an outrigger 

boat — a kind of civilised adaptation of the outriggers one 
sc(\s at Cevlon. I think thev mi<j!;ht with great advantat^o 
be generally ado})ted. 1 hey sail wonderfully, and cannot be 
u])set. 

I crossed in the ferry-boat to Norfolk — a pretty sail. At 
IsVu'folk I went to the Atlantic Hotel. In the evening I had 
a good deal of talk with the people I met in the smoking- 
room. They declare that this is tlie best harbour on all the 
Atlantic coast, and a good many other people think so t(K>. 
It is thoroughly sheltered, close to the sea, with no bar, and 
direct railway comnnmication with the Mississippi; so that 
much cotton is shi{)ped here, not only from the Atlantic 
States but from ^lemphis and the Mississipju country. The 
cotton is carried from Memphis for two dollars a bale, while 
it costs one dollar to New Orleans by steamer, is more roughly 
handled there, and costs more for the transport from Xew 
Oileans to England. Here, too, I noticed that the cotton- 
bales were VL'ry roughly handled; and it is the same at Alex- 
andria, P)ond)ay, and all cotton marts. It seem strange that 
so valuable a commoditv should be so nnich torn and scat- 
tered about. It seems that the ])eople who take samples must 
cut the bales and dig hito them. There is dreadful wailing 
over the price of ct^tton : it is now nine cents a pound, or less. 
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Wliout Is alsfi very low; Riijrar ia hcttcr tliaii it. was, Imt a 
Frciir]i;ri;iii from llur S.nitii scfiiiH dosiivtiKlciit almilt it. Tiflfit 
_vt';ii- lln! liarly frosts (iijuits fjrtiat liaviic in tlio xnptr-cjtnu ; tliiw 
_V(^ai'"s cnni n;niaiiis Ut Ix; w:eii, Imt [)n):os arc imt voiy reimi- 
iicrulivc. Tiny ]iavc luffly ciiiiiniOTit^d sliiiiiiiiiy fnmi liwe 
vorv liiiu ^'i^gilliall and Keiitiicky nittlt! for tlio Liiglisli iiiar- 
Vvt. A iil:iii wlio ncnit a K&vftft in tiuid to liavc netted i>l. a licuU 
ii)ioii tln'iu ; iiiaiiy more ai-e to lie stsnt. I saw two or three 
tin*! Knijlisli cotton steamers, and [reus for tlie Jieeonunodatioii 
of cattle were iK'hif? ]iiit up on tlie docks. Tliei-e is, liowever, 
a <;rioil (leal of risk, csjieeially in tltnti KCndinfr tite c-altle upon 
deck. The hisnrance for eattlc is ahont li jwr cent. Tlic re- 
tail iirii'i; of hcef hei-e is alHtnt li'/. per jKnind. 

In the morning I took a walk about the tiJwn. I o!»PL'rve 
that, here, as dwwlieii;, the huhitrhan Mtrects are prcttj' and 
well-kqit. I'i;;-trees j;;row well. There is an ash niishinff trade 
ill oysters here. < tyster-piu-kiui; is one of the great indnrtries, 
and all the iiiads are inetalleti with oyBter-sIiellu. The inost 
snccessfnl fai'inerw are tlio oj-ster-farHiei-a. 

In the liHt of ehnrches I eee here that the ICi)iseopal 
chnirhcH stand ii rut, then the Methodiiits; there is only one 
Catholic chinvh. I am told that tlion^^h Kmall in nnnil>eiij 
the Kjiirtcopal Chim-Ii in many respwts takes a good position 
in the rutted Ktates. They are naid to have lione more for 
the Indians thati any other ("hnrch, and Episcopalian chap- 
laiiiK ticeni more prominent than any other in the army. Ihit 
Americiins are very lilieral on tliis snlijcct. In the army the 
(iovennnent !i])points chaplains— nuiiisters of every sect are 
eliffjlik;— the iR'st man is selected, witliont reference to the 
]iarticnlar f;iilh lie professes ; and, stranpe to say, thei'e seem 
to he no (jnarrelw or jeahmsy npon the subject. I «>nld only 
hear of one < 'atiiolic whohad been appointed to tlie army ; hnt, 
amonif I'roteritiiut sects, a rejiimcnt or jjarrison has soinetiniea 
a chiiplain of one persnasion, and sometimes of another. At 
IlaniptoTi Institute the services seem to he taken tmiiand turn 
ahont. 1 snsjK'ct that a great deal of a]>pr<ixiniation of sects 
is going on in the States, 

Till! army, I believe, is very well snppliefl with good medi- 
cal men; hnt 1 am told that throughout the Union medical 
degrees mv \ery easily got, and that there is a great want of 
w.'cnrity in regjiiil to medical (jiialiticaticais. 

It is generally said by lliose whum I meet tlnit in must 
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liartsof Vii-f:iiii!i Erifjlisli si-Klcrs li;n-o tiot \,vcu vcrv wicocw- 
fill. Tliuy iuivc s..ii,otiim's l,<jiif:lit hik-.vUn- V.uid -llu-y am 
nut vuiy giiiMl iit iiuiiiimiiif^ liliick iiiliniii', jumI ilu not iiiiiic:'- 
staiid t<ilK«-c(> fiinning and ciiriiig. Tins tnitli mucins to l.u 
thiit tlio land of Virginia wuft !i {jiiod doid worked out ; niiu'li 
of it in ratiier poor, and nincli of it li.nl tx^t'ii iiM]irovid(;ntly 
farmed in slavo tiniew. Tlic iiroprictors Avcru liuavily in dolit, 
and would havo 'Ijiii-st u]',' war or no war. iVow tldnjfs aii; 
OH tlu! whole rathur hi'.Xh'.v; fertilist^r.-i (tliat is, (■lKnni<-al nia- 
nin-us) aru iiiiidi iisud. Many of tin; poorer whites have got 
land, Jiiiil no liavo a fow (if the bhu-kK. (Still inu.st people in 
these parts ai-e not parficiihirly hiii-d workers, and ihey am 
only moderat-ely prosperous. The import of food-stufl'r; from 
the West has very niui-h diininishud the jii-olits of fanuinj,' 
here, and land is w.irth less than it was hefore tlie war. The 
only ]>i-osperi)iis country is the liuo iiastiire laud in the west of 
tho'State, where cattle are largely In-eil. l[iicii tol.acco now 
eiinieti flimi other State.'^, hut the tohaeco nianufaeture in Vir- 
ghiia in litill verv large. 

Kniiii Norfolk I timk rail for i*etershurg, throngli a vin-y 
])o()r csjnnti'v. We passed through the ' Dismal Swanqi,' a 
capital specimen of the helt of swanijiy country which sitr- 
i-ouikIh tlie Kontherii States, consisting of large tracts of 
swamp, niixLMi with yunv land covei-ed with ]iiiies and scrnli- 
<iaks. There was iM-casional eidtivatiou, hut most of it seemed 
jioor, and the houses were chiefly inliahited Iiy Mack . A 
goml deal of Indian Li>rn is grown, and I saw inauy stacks nf 
Virginia peas^a great cultivation in ihese ])arts. Jn tSio 

train I met a vury pleasant man, Mr. V , formerly a Con- 

feiierate effiiHii', now carrying (ui an insurance agt.'ncy, in 

which he lias for his partner Mr. J , a yc<)tchinaii, <il" a 

family whom I know. I met Mr. J at I'ctei-shnrg. and 

lie was kind enough to t^how nie ahoiit the jilace. lie has 
tried several part« of the world — went at one time to South 
AiiiuriuH, then came to Virginia and f{(>t a large farm. It 
answeretl tolerahiy wefl ; hut lie found the life dreadfully soli- 
tary, and now has gone into business in the town. He still, 
however, i-etains his estate, a consiilerahle ]n)rtiiin of which 
he (niltivates on his own acnamt. Me ket'])s tvi'o or thrc(( 
Scotchmen as pernianimt servants, and thev get gangs of 
ncgi-oeri to work hy the day when they ai-e wanted. The 
negi-oes like working in that occa.sional kind of way. I'arl f>i 
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liU lan.l lie Kts .nit iit small f;irii.s l<, iicjrroos on oasv tonns as 
irjjai-.ls rent. !ait lie iiiala-s it a cixMlitinii tliat lie' is io gt-t 
lal..nr tnaii lli.-ii, ivl„-ii 1,,' ivaiils it. Tlioj s.-iiorallv "nc tliu 
.(■111. ami U liiiii tiilit it .lat in lali..i.r. ' lit-, linM-'i-vor, .Ick-s 
ii.it tliink it a [laviiii; lliiiii,' ti. I.iiv laud fur tlui ].iiqi..sc of 
11-titiiiii it uiit. i'ctiTslaiif: is a jiivltv tuwii, and the <-..iiiiti-v 
almiit'is I'aiiiniisiis llni smin uf jjrcat ..i.cralii.ns during tli'c 
civil war. 'I'lnnv aiii iniiii.ii.-c- .•iiiiii1.a-i.-s in tlin lu.yd.i.nr- 

1 1, full ..r s, Jdi.TS „l^ l.itli si.lfs. Tli.ac is a raiimns pla,-„ 

a s.,it .if link' I.I- small i-iatci- -nli.-i-i- a lar-.- i li.-r of 

liliii-li l'VI,-|-al .M.l.lii-i-s »™- siii-1-.iiiii.k-.l aii.l. I am afraid I 
iiiiist alm.isl sav, massan.-d. I'i-li-i-»liiii-s; imw s.-.-ms tii liii 
tln-iv ill-. Tlii-rii i. .iiilv .mi- ..1,1 i-iiiii, anil lliat is tin- l-ai.dish 

,-liii|-,-liiir 111,- i-ai-lv iliiVs .if 111, I.iiiv. It is said t.i liave 

li.-,-ii l.iiilt i.f lii-iik's lii-i'.iifilit fi-niii l-aislaiid, ami tin- walls .still 
stand. 'I'lii-t-,! ai-,- liir-;-,- tnliai-i-.i niannfai-tm-i.-s li,-ia-, ami s,niio 

i-i -mills. I am t.J.l tliat tin- IJai-lis w..i-t «i-ll f.n- a tinii-, 

liiit alt- a|.t til li-aM- i-ajH-ii-i.nislv -in tiiat n-sj..-,-! tlit'v caiimit 
I..- i-i-lii-d .111. It is alsi. 111.11-,- j,„|a,lai- ti. ,-iii|il..v vvli'iti-s win. 
ari- in want uf wm-l. I miti,-i- Unit si-ih-ibIIv' im.st „f llio 

rnil.-d .--Ital.-s .-iii|il,ivi'-s a.-,- IJni-ks, w-liil,- tin- .Slate and n i- 

i-i|.al ,-iii|.lnv.'-s ai-.- iinistlv wiiit,-s. For iii-tii.i,-,-. tlni nt-iipl,' 
will. s«i-.-|i'tlii- stii-,-ts .I'f l'i-t,-i-.-l.iii-g an- all ivl,it,-s. Tlu-v 
s,',-iii ti. gi-t VI-.-V l,iw wa--,-s. r,ilitii-ai cnit.-sts aiiiii-t. I .'iitlua- 
ll.at lln-r,- is lit'tl,- l,a,l iVi-liiu; l.,-twi-,-ii tin- wliitn and lilai-t 

,-ii.-t.-s: tlu-v s, iiiiii- i-ivil til nil,- ani-lli,-i-. 'I'lin ilii'- 

f,-r. i-i-njiati.iii. in-,- a g.n.d ,1,-al ilivi.l,-,! lii-t>v,-,-.i tin. Iw,.. 

M.ist I.f till- afri-i™ltlii-al lalii.m- is iloiie iivlil,i,-ks; si. tliat 

tilings s, ti. Ik- si.nu-wlial tlu- ,-,.nv,-rB<. '.if tliat. wliic-li I 

f.aiml in ."iliUi-s lui-tln-i- N.n-tli, >vlu-i-i- tlu- l.la,-ks iii-n fnnml in 
li.wns. and ii.it in tin- i-nniiti-v. I am tnid tlntt tlu- Vii-ginian 

gi-nll.-m, f fi.t-.in-i- ilavs s',..iu-tim,-s stniggl,- i.ii witli tlniir 

l.i-i.]i,-itii-s and niaki- tin- l.,-st (lu-v <-an of IIk-ui ; s.iin,-tii.nis 
g.i t.i i,lln-i- .•<nit.-s, wli.-i-n iiiaiiv .if tli.-in liiivu pi-.isi>i.i-,-d ill 
vaiinii- ,-iil(-i-|.i-i.,-s: ami sninc-tim.-- taki- t.i li.,ti-l-ki-,..iiiis and 

s.u-lilik -inpatii.ns in tin-ir i.wii ,-i.iin1i-v. 'I'ln- lnit,-l at 

r'l-ti-rsl.iii-,; i» k,-]it livat; i-al ami i-s-pliiiiti-r, win. stan.ls 

l.,-liiii.l tin- liai-, and s,-,-iii., I.. I„- a v,-i-v iil,-nsa,it, ,-ld,-rly laiul- 
l.-nl. Tlu-v sa.y tin- i-,-liitii.iis li(-t«-ni-n lilai-ks ami wl.itiis ai-u 
ik'ttci- in Virginia titan in siaiu- „tlu-r Stiit(-s, ia-i-aiisn in siavn 
tiiiu-s tlu- i.lii.-ks \v,-ix. l«-ttor ti-i-a1,-d, tills la-ing a l.n-c-dliig 
jtjhlttt. Tlic lH.-..pIo w iiu l^ii-vd m-^rot-ti w-ni-o kind to and cai-n- 
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Iiil of tlicm ; and tlio only nnjilcasaiit part of tlic i-cktiftn was- 
tlic sclliiifi ofT wlicn Hie etock liecaiiie fit for tlie market 
However, tliiH wiiB done tlirongli slavo-dealers, wIiorc avoea- 
tioii was held ti) lie tief^radhifi;, and with whom the geiitlcirieii 
wiio sold the slaves would not liold social iiitei-coiiree. 

Mr. Y-— — doe* not tiontiriii tlie stateiiiciit tliat a certain 
niuulier of si^ats in the State Asseiiihiics arc allowed to the 
liiat'ks hy way of coiiciliatiou and minority I'epreBcntatioii. 
He says that -wliatct'or scats they have tliey only get by hard 
votiiijr, and ho admits that when the Uemoc-ratB ai-e hard pnt 
to it they winietiuies inaniimlatc a good deal hi tlie cuiiiitiug 
<if votes. The iiogi-ocs iiic in a very dciided majority in tlie 
I'etershnrg C'oiigressioiial JJistriet ; and, Ixisides rctniiiing 
sonic nieinl)ers t^i the State Assenihly, tlicy have hitherto buc- 
teeded in retnriiiiig a liepublican member to Congi-oss, a Nor- 
wegian, who seems generally admitted to be a very able man, 
ana wltu haR nmcb infiuenec with the negroes. Tlie blacks 
lia\'e great faith in (ieneral Grant, as the man who gave tJiem 
their fi-eedom, and they go to the poll as Ins supporters. 
There arc several t-ompanies of black militia vobinteei-s in 
this State, witli their own black officers; there is one such 
ci'iiijauy at I'etersbni;g, said to be much better drilled than 
ibe white companies. 

Travelling to Richmond I met an old gentleman, a Denio- 
ci-at, cfimiug back from canvassing, and had a good deal of 
talk with him. He was very hot ou politics, and denounces 
the Norwegian as ' white mthoiit, but very black witiiin.' He 
was full of currency questions, and a hot free-trader of a kind. 
His argimient seems to be tiiat if the tariff was more adjusted 
for revenue, then, with the aid of the larger cust<Kiis revenue 
so obtained, they might get rid of the internal revenue, which 
he describes as most oppressive and expensive, lie says that 
the present tariff kills trade ; that for every dollar paid to the 
State as cnstouis duty on woollen goods the people pay it'tinit 
to tiieir own maunfacturcrs ; and tiir every dollar paid as duty 
upon cotton they pay 1?5,00()— all this for the benefit of two 
or three Nortbeni States, especially Pennsylvania : and even 
there, he says, the manufa^-turers are but a small minority 
now, and nearlyplayed out. lie dwells ujkiu the much !arger 
mnuber of the agricultural jmjuilation, and says they should 
be favoured, and not the manufai'tiirers. lie talks good Eng- 
lisli, and would pass as a veiy good eonimittee-man with us.. 
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r nrnlersteH(l that Virginia is in difficnltiGs about tlie Statn 
debt, and tbcre aro varimis plans fur adjnstiiig it by (tutting it 
d<)\ni. Sonie Kav that tbo jujuplt; of the Stato unild jmv if 
Ibcv likwi : bnt'llie fanners do not likt^ beavv tti\atioii,\'»- 
pi'i'ialiy in tbt! })rt'stjiit flqireciatcd cuinlition ot tlieir jirojicr- 
tinw. In rnrrtl (lai'tfi ii£ Mic (niuntry tlit3 Stato and loi-al ta.\os 
ciiinu to abont H- \>vr iitnt. on tiiu i.-iipllal- valnc, and tbcn 
(bore ic a jMill-tax <.f §1^ and soniu utbor taxes. On eavli 
glass <if wliisky bt'iiig wiid a licll is stnick. niarkini; a !vj;is- 
tor, and a tjix is paid to tiio Statu, busidtiw tbat to tbc I'liitcd 
Ktattis. Sollies ro-cunt aiiitjndrnents liavu licoii made in tbo 
Constitntiim, intrudnciiif; nnivisions dosigrurd to bit tbt^liliu'ks. 
Thcsu pi-ovisions (lisfranclii.;^ all who liavo lu.t [.aid up ibc 
poll-tax, an.! (lotlc-tors arc said U< be s..niftinics vurv lax till 
tbc elwtion is ovfi-; nior^iover, tb.'V disfraiH'iiisc for lire, cvi^rv 
man (^oiivictcil of larceny or otiiei' siuOi olTeiK-r. nidess bu U 
pariloiicl bv tbc <iovi.nior. The blaeks arc tried for tbes.^ 
offences by local justices of tlie jiejice, who are generally white 
Democrats, I tliiidi this rnle is dangemus. Flogging is wry 
fi-eelv iist-d in Virginia as a pniiishinent for larceny, ibe sys^ 
'tern Ifcing different fi'oiii that of Ibe States fnrthcr South, 
whore they prefer to imprison criminals and to hire them out 
at aprotit! 

At Ki.'humnd I went to see the Kxchange II..te], wliidi 
Foenied very good. 

Nc-vt <lav I went to Ke« T>r. 1>- — . State Superintendi-ut 
of Kdiication. I had a good deal (.f talk with him, ami went 

with hiui to see some sul Is, both black and white. Virgiida 

is divided into ninety-nine connties. After the war an at- 
tempt was made to intmduce townships, aeconling to North- 
ern ideas; hut that lias ln-en given up, and now counties are 
divided into nnigisferial districts, which have not the same 
organisation as townships. The gi"eat ditKculty in regard to 
educatioTi is caused by flic embarrassed hnaru'iai position of 
the State, rnfortiinately, the Ti-ea-snry is so low that it is 
very ditfictdt to get from it the edneational funds de^iosited 
tJLore: and then by law taxes are i>ayalde in debt coupons, 
and they get more of these wniiHins than eash. In this State 
oiie-lifth of the Stale aBsessment is set apart for education, as 
well as a poll-tax of a dolhir a head, which it is optional with 
Comities to inui-easc to ^1^, Elections are very freipient here. 
111. Vii-giuia tlio difi'ereut Qloutiuiis do not take place at tite. 
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eainc fimc. One year thcrc is an cieftiim for rrmi;rosw, iiin! 
jmother year for the ytate U^fjisliitiire ; while thti t'lt^i'tions 
for (!(jimty and lotyil offieers take ]>lai;o at a djfferont jieriml of 
t}ic year. 

Soiiie think that farmers now ah(U)st overdo exiTeiiilitiirc 
upon fertiliBors. jniese dicmical fertili«erw aro Koniuliriicri 
i-atlier dangerous, and perliaps goiKt fai-iiiyaixl niaiuiru iw tins 
hest after all, A euHoiis featui-e of the law in that, in Virfiinia 
and Pomc other States, the ni am ire -merchant has u privilege or 
Ii\Iiothcc o^er the crojit, 

Ur Iv thinkB the negioeb are gcnually inferior in in- 
tellect to the whites, -ind not capahit of snttained or skilful 
woik , hut still tlicj Hic \u'3 good within c-ei-tain limits — they 
irc \ery well di6pone<.1, and mnch can he made of thoiii. 

Of public fn3e silioolb thcie arc thice tlasses— Primary, 
(iiAinniar, and Higher — hnt tliese seem to imi very miieh into 
one anothei when thej He m tlic ainne hmldinj;, as was tlie 
case at llnhinond Ahiiof,t all the mit-teie seem to l>e niis- 
tiCfsOS Thcj follow tliL old Stotth s^ftttni of BcOiooling in 
tliewmterand fanning m the simimei Ih the law of tliia 
State sdiooli mii-*t ho open not Ic-s tlnn hve nionths, hut in 
llulnnond the\ keen th cm ()pen foi nine There is no if^.m- i 
piiWni lavi, hut chiklren come fiecl^ t() the whools. The I 
(hildion of tlie ui>i>er (.lasses lie \ci} well lepresented in all ] 
the rIiooIb, hut there aic also laige prnate st'hwils in Itidi- 
niond 1 saw one veij laigc one Ihe piivate m'IiooIs are 
l>inKipa1lj of the lo\^el jjrades, where the wholare of the 
pnhlic whools are of a \ti) mixed clap*., ni the liighcr whooU 
tlitie arc not so inan^ <if the poor, and the npper classes f;o 
tnoro fi-oely. JJoys and girls are always tuiight together in the 
eaine class, Init they do not nit together, and they ai-e kcjit 
(piito separate in playtime. The girls in the higher scIkh.U 
K'em of a sni^enor class, and there tlic girls very considerahly 
]n'eix>nderate over the hoys. Many of the hoys of that age go 
into oilices. As a rule in the higfier s<?hools tlic pu]uls take 
oijc foreign language — the girls generally Fi-encli, the Iwiys 
Latin or German. I did not learn that much scicni'c wus 
taught. In the hlat^k ficl!«M>ls I noliced some very fair mulat- 
tos — one girl in particular, who would have been very fair for 
a European, was place<l am(mg the hiacks, many of whom are 
very lilaek and hideous. 1 luirdly knew before what an ngly 
race eouie of the blacks are. 
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I went to sec a gi-oat tobticen factory. It is cntirolj' con- 
fined to tlio iimnnfat'tnre of dicwing-tdliflcco. Hy far the 
gmatest ]>art. f)f the lalxjnr is done by blacks. Tobacco sccma 
to be K]K!(ria]ly tlieir vocation. Most of tlie f<n'Ciiicn aro u'ltiteH, 
and Home of tlie work is done by wbite and black men nu^ed. 
I did not sice any mixtm-e of wliite and black women ; that 
d<K!« not seem to Ikj allowed. C'igars, it seems, are not made 
by blacks; it is one of tlie skilled things tJieydo not <lo. The 
black lalwinrers in the factory get alnint a dollar a day for 
nioderatoly skilled work, and sometimes more: tliuy do not 
woik very regularly — tliey a\'unige alxiut four (hiys a wet^k. 
All wttm to agi'Ce tliat negi-ocs are fond of anjiisement : they 
like to make the most of life. They go on excursions, iih^hing 
e\iK«litions, and so on, and thus vary their bard work. In the 
tobacco factory the women were t«t to sing for my benefit, and 
they certainly do that very well. The tobacco- 1 caves are dried 
and (lacked m hogsheads by tbc farmera, and in that shape 
tliey come to the manufactories. The value very imicb de- 
mnds on the way in wliicJi the drying iirocess is utme by the 
farmei's. 

I was invited t<i go out into the country with General 
W- — -, and went with Iiini to liis place, about twenty miles 
distant. There was nnich ti-ee-jmigle on the way, and it did 
not seem to lie a very fertile tountrv. Tbc houses were of 
wo(mI, and did not look verv good. ]le is a great farmer, and 
has some l,t!()(l acres under cultivation, bnt his is a very e\- 
ec^jitionalcjiso. Jle is a somewhat rare instance of a Virginian 
jni>]irietor siici-essfully accepting the change of circumstances, 
and lie has done so in a very good sjtii-it. I i-ather gathc^r, 
liowo\'er, that his farming does not pay jiai-ticulai'ly well, 

(ieneral W enmloys entirelj' negro lalHun-, with wliite 

foremen, one of whom I saw on horstiback watching the 

Idoiigbs. The fact seems to be tliat people accustomeil to 
ilack labour do not get on very well with whites, and rice 
firmi ; and so it is that where tliey were acriistoinu'ti to slave 
labonr they now employ blacks, and do not tliink of introduc- 
ing whites. The boiitheru railways and other great works 
have lieen almost entirely constnicted by black lalmur, (ien- 
eral W is very fond of his black petiole; most of them 

were Iwini and bi-ed on the projiertv- He had many more Ihs- 
ftire the war— iicrbajis +(){! — wortd, he savs, abimt ^l.">(i,(iOO, 
•lud uuw tliere are ui all about 15U. Kigliteeii are ^>erma- 
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iiciiHy employed upon tliia block of 1,000 acres. Then tlicro 
iire the women and children, and Bonie men who have a little: 
land, and work occasionally for him. lie seems to any that 
liereahonts tlie difficulty rather is for all to get work than fin- 
employei-a to got lalionr enongh. lie is clear that, so far as 
income is concerned, if lie liaa got the value of his slaves hy 
way of comiHjnsatioii lie wonld be better off than iintler the 
slave system. Tlie only drawback is that fonnci-ly yon had 
the comft>rt of servants whom yoii could bring np to yotir ways 
and bo sure of keeping, but now they do as they like. (Jthers, 
however, say that, in this view, accoutit is not taken of the in- 
crease of tlie negroes, which was the great source of profit in 
former days, and much recouped the owner for the capital 
sunk ill slave propertj'. 

General W — — 's land seemed to be fine and easily work- 
able, bnt it needs mannre. The. principal staples are Indian 
(!oni, wheat, and artificial gi-ass. I gather that mneh of the 
best land in river-bottoms and such situations is still hold by 
tlie old proprietors and fanned by negro labour; but these 
farms are generally not very pi-ontable, and thronghont the 
State tliei-e is iimch pecnniary difficulty. In the cattle-grazing 
tracts there are some really large estates. I heaitl of one very 
lai'ge indeeil. 1 aeked what the proprietor made of his laud. 
The answer was, ' Tie lets out parts of it, and turns cattle on 
the rest.' In the Southern States iriules are alini)st always 
used for pknighing ; in some pai-ts of tlie country oxen are a i 
good deal used for di-aiiglit. On all sides I hear that General ' 

w is a very excellent specimen of the fine old Virginian 

proprietor ; but then he is a man of means, and can do what 
most others cannot. lie is a most polislied and courteous 
gentleman. His place, liowever, shows no signs of ever hav- 
ing l)eeii a fine place in onr sense. It is more like a comfort- i 
able planter's or gentleman-fanner's house, and there is no 
affectation of grandeur. The family seem very English in their 

ideas and sympathies. General W stands up for the 

character and capacity of the negroes, but he admits that tliey 
arc not up to managing delicate machines. He says they are 
voi-y trustworthy, and liis doors never were locked during the 
war; but they sonietinics lay their hands on petty articles of 
fiKid and such things. Although (Jenei-al AV ■ ■■ was a (\>ii- 
federatc general he seems to be in truth now nearly a llepuh- 
licau. Ills family ap])ear scarcely to sliare his vei-y ]io]Hiful 
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view iif tlie Ritnatinii, Mfr. "W — — is well kno-\vn to Iiavc 
liccn tlic! kiiKicst "f iniBti-essea. Slio admits tlic liorrbre of 
hlavory, Init now tliinko thingB arc even w<irEe, and tliat tite 

l)liLi-kn will pi-eKOtitlj- Iw stiirvod. Mine AV thinks Wafili- 

iiij{t"ii made a gi-eat mistake in separating from Enjjland. 
Yurv many Vii-s;iiiianR seem still to atfert English Bympatlncs. 

(ioriei'jtl VV says that Iii'fui-e tlio war farming was a pro- 

fcsKion aB giHwl lu* liiw or nicdidiie, I gather tliat the propric- 
tiir-fjirinttrw ranked with ]H'nfeHsioiml i<ion, imt above them. 
Tlie next day we came back to Riclimoiid. J liad some most 
agreiMilile talk with the bulies of the party, and sball always 
have iL verv ]ileasant remeinbranfe of tliis visit. They wiy 
tbjit yiniTig ladies here are nmcli more independent than the 
New V<irk yuniig ladies now ai-e, the latter liaving begun to 
aftwt the Eunnjeaii fasliion, 

I flailed on Major I' , an ex -Confederate officer, antl 

iK»w a lawyer. He was verycivil, and gave me iinieli assist- 
ance. II(i took me to call on the tiovenior of the State, 
Colonel llolliday, a bright and highly educated man, who is, I 
I)elie4'e, a very siu-ceasfnl C!overnoi\ Jle lost an arm in the 
war on the CVrnfederate side. Like most people here, he de- 
fends the institution of slavery, though he cannot defend the 
iilave-trade between the breeding States and the conamiiing 
Static. Aw-epting sla\-ery as past and gone, lie is all for re- 
taining and making the most of the negroes, on wiiom ho 
relies as the conservative clement in the country, an conti'aiitod 
with the communistic and tivjublesomc among the white work- 
men. He says the blacks are so far (piitc free from trodus- 
nnioiiisiri and ( 'onimunism, and they are very nt^efiil and gotKl 
lalHiin-ers. They are, however, neitlier mentally equal to the 
wliite.-^, nor will they do ho inucli hanl work m a liustained 
WHV— not wi much as the Irislmien ; thuywiU take holidays 
anil amuwe themselves owasionally. Tlio mulattos he tJiinks 
arc siipcriiir to the ordinary negroes; they are free from the 
imIuiii- vt'Iiii'h is a great drawback to the negroes in domeEtic 
servict^. 

Colonel llolliday explained that imich<if tlic State debt had 
Imscii incurred for internal Improvements, which do not pay — 
railways, canals, and the like. The making of such worlis by 
the State tends to excessive 'li)g-i'olliiig' in tlie State I>egisla- 
tinti, and that is the origin <if the clauso rewntly inserted in 
■^he Constitution of this and otlier States wliich 'pruhibit» the 
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iiiaking of any internal improvements hy tlie State. In Vir- 
ginia they )iail no land to give to the railwajs, and they gave 
large money grants by way of subsidy. He did not seem 
KHiclt inctjiietf to free trade, but rather lioped that Virginia 
niiglit inorease her inannfactiires. He tliinks the state or the 
lalionr market is pretty satisfactory here— people can get work, 
and employei-s can get lalroiir. All they want is to be let 
alone. Jle is very friendly to England, but dwells much on 
the ' (^asBandra ' warnings of which we have lately heai-d, and 
osjiecially on tlie gi-eat danger to England of engaging in any 
Eiii-oijean war, lii that case, lie says, our commerce would be 
swept from tlie ocean, as was that of the United States, and we 
tliall find the disadvantage of living in an island. 

I went to see Messrs. B , bankers and merchants. 

They tell me a curious fact : that before the war of a total of 
Virginian ex^wrtB of some $34,000,000 close on half — viz., be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen millions— was the value of slaves 
exported. In some parts of the South slaves were a good deal 
worked out, but generally the demand for slaves in the South 
was caused by inci-ease of cultivation. Sugar lias now de- 
clined, but cotton has extended, and will extend. The present 
price of nine cents is not so very bad after all ; it is (^uite up 
to the average of tlie prices before the war. Iti those days it 
has been known as low as four or five cents. They do n<it 
think money is lieing lost in the cultivation of cotton, though 



it is not very profitable. A good deal of money is advanced 
to plantci-s by people called factors, who seem to fulfil the 
functions of the Indian Maliajan. Even if cotton be not lu- 



crative tlie people in the Southern States must grow it ; they 
have no alternative. Tli(^ have no other great staple there. 
Tliere has been considerable iiici-easc in the culti\'atiou of cot- 
ton by small white fanners in the hilly districts, and a vcvy 
great increase in Texas, a State which seems to be going ahead 
\'ery fast. 

1 went to see some of the great flour-mills here. Most of 
the labour is black, hut the really skilled work must be done 
by whites. I saw a good deal of work in which btaelt and 
white men are employed iudiseriiiiinately, and are paid tlie 
wimc. There aixj said to lie no signs of jealousy iKitweeu the 
twii races. The James River is vciy nicky and rapid in its 
I'liiirse up to this point. Above Uiehuiond it has been eanal- 
jsed, and it is here applied to provide the great water-iKiwcr 



l>y wliich tlic mills arc \vfirkoi!. flu the oi^posito siile is n 
i.lat-t! called Mniiclit'wtfr, where thwe nrv. several w.tti.ri-diills. 
Tiie river is vory re.I aTi.l iiiu.l.lv; this is no iiuiil.t. .Iiie to the 
ml s<jil wliieh tliey hjive jiboiit heiv. Tliis re.I soil exteii.ls ii 
loiiir wiiy thnmj^h the Southern yt;it*s. 

Hero too thei-o was a jjreat agrieultm-til fiiir ^m^ en, 1 
went out to Keo it, hut was eiiiiiewliat disappuinted. The 
givHinds scorned too largo for the show. Theix; worn two most 
uTionnoiis cattle, hut tlic irtliers did not strike inc very nuicli. 
The iiiont fi-ccinont aniiual» were Buiall Jci'sey eowu, jji-otty 
little heastR. 'I )'ottinj< horses were eoiiRiiicuons. There seemed 
no great show of fruits and vcjretaliles, I may remark, now 
that 1 have seen a goiKl many of these hhows, that as an agri- 
cultui-al sliow that which 1 saw at Ilaniilton, in ('anaihi, was 
the host of them all. J suspect that Virginia is not at all np 
to the N'orthorn States in afjrienltural enteiprise. (ioniiiig 
liack from the fair I watched the phiugliing goinj^ on in some 
large lieids. Ilio soil seemed light. It was heing largely 
limed, and green crops wore heing ploughed hi. This is very 
nuicli the |)ractice in these parts. 1 waited for two phmgiis to 
come rounil, to see who the labourers were, and found that one 
was held Iiy a black man, and one by a wliitc man. 

Uetnrtdng to the town, I went fjj inquire ahont hooks giv- 
ing iiiforniation about the kState laws, and got an anthoritative 
compilation, the ' Revised (, 'ode of Virginia,' in one thick vid- 
unie, circulated liy authority of the Legislature, In the even- 
ing Colonel , son ot the distinguished hydrograplier, was 

giMHl enough to call upon nic aiul intiiMluce nic to tlic West- 
moreland rhib, an excellent institution. Afterwanls I went 
to the theatre. The principal object of the play seemed to be 
to satirise an American niendter of Congress, a 'lady who 
had iieen abroad,' and an Knglish tourist. They were v\iry 
severe on the Congress-man, and attrihnted to him all sorts of 
itHTuptiou, wliH'h caused gi-eat laui^hter and applause. A 
' civil rights man ' was intiWneotl. It seems that a civil rights 
man is (me who is in favour of eoinplete equality of blacks and 
whites. He tells that hi New \ork lie putiVudscs a* civil 
rights' barber's shop, where they shave both blacks and 
whites, an idea wbii-li scemetl to aninse the audience. The 
English tonrist was a stupid and nninterestjng person. The 
'lady who lia<l been abroad' was a carieature of tlie people 
wut>oe in Continental IlutelH, uid siio was licldiip tojuuchndi- 
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c'lilc. Slie was also tlie vcliiflc for cxliihitiiif; yi'tmiiio AVurtli's 
ili-fKiiep, wliidi the Vii^iiiiaii ladies Kceui tn tiiiiik a very iii- 
te renting sight, 

Xext iiiiiriiiTig I hi-eakfastcd with Governor II()l]idjiy, mid 
met a mrty at his houso. He has an official residence; and I 
noticeti tliat convicts in chains were cleaning np the {jmnnds 
in a way tliat very much reminded me of tlie practice in India 
informer days. Tlie chahi-gau"; is a recognised institntinn, 
and yon may see tliem working m the streets any day. The 

|)e<ip]e whom I met tliis moniinj; say that <Teneral W and 
lis farm are far too favourable a specimen, and that most vi 
the people in Vii'ginia are not at all well off. Even in the 
Iiest part* ol' the State mncli good land is for sale for less than 
the bnildiugs alone originally cost. They tiiink, however, that 
their geogi-aphical situation in the centre of the Union ought 
til enable them to reti'ieve their position, and they wonld do so 
if they wei-e not ruined by the excessi\-e cheapness of produce 
imiwrted fnnu the West. Tliey all defend the institution ot 
slavery without reserve, and declare tliat it often happened 
that the masters had to work very hai-d indeed, while the black 
labourers had a life the happiest, easiest, and most fi'ee from 
care that it is possible to imagine, Tliere is now an income-tax 
in Virginia on all inconies,.not derivei:! from praperty, exceed- 
ing six hundred dollars per annum, the first six liundrod dol- 
lars behig in all cases exempt. All property is liable to the 
property -tax, and this income-tax is iiierely to catch people 
who do not pay property-tax, and wlio in most oi the States 
are exempt from direct taxation. Some people of the town 
say that personal property is \'ery fully taxed ; indeed, e\'cn 
more so than the land, tlio land being now valued at a very 
low rate. It seems that there is a good deal of evasion of the 
income-tax. Tlie assessors are electfid, and dare not assess 
rigorously. I talked to a member of the Virginian Ixjgishi- 
ture, which contains a good many men of some substance, lie 
has both won and lust Ids seat on the question of the dog-ta\, 
which is said to be necessary for the pnitectlon of the stocJv- 
hi-eeders, but is very unpopular. It is impose<l in some conn- 
ties, and not in otli'ers. Many people seem to hope that lo<-iil 
and side (juestionB of this kind will take people oft' from ])arty 
divisions and bhick and white factions. 1 otis(!i-\-e that tbcro 
iii-e two or tliree independent candidates fur {'ongress in this 
State. I am told stones of negroes who say they will \'ot,e 
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for ii iiiiiii hecanso lio is a 'froiiricniaii.' I lofim one tiling 
\vlii(:li slini-ks iiui -tliiit hhu-ks jiHi Imre KVMttiiiuitwally cxi-liided 
j'liuii llic jiti'i(w, Tliis seems ti) in; avowud, tlio oxciise l>eiii{5, 
'Tlioy !i:ni' ffot viifos, ;ni(l we mtiiiot f;ive tlieiu tjvurythiiiy.' 
In thf I'Tiiti'd States (!inirta lilacks are jmt mi tlie jni-ics, lint 
Hot ill the Virginian Courtfi. Tliey say that tliei-e ara many 
free tnulcrs here, lint free trade is not an active (|nestiun at 
present. The Southern Statei! are inncl: mure (jceiiijied with 
PiHroiistnu'tioii qitestiims. TJicy luanaged to carry the last 
changes of tiie Virginian ('onstitutiun, which gave the whites 
8onie atlvant:iges, nnder co\'er i)f disputes with the Federal 
(Tovorrinieiit on greater (jnestiuns, 

1 visited the lliciimond Institute, a philanthropic estah- 
lishment for the e(hication of hhick t^-acliers and pi-eacliei-s. 

It sci'ined to he doing very well. Mi: ('- , the prhicipal, 

liiiK a high opinion of the negnies, hut lie admits that tliey 
are not iiiailiematical. lie is a Northerner wnt hy Korthem 
people to carry on this work. lie admits that tlie men of 
kieiimond behave very well to lihii, hnt says that the ladies 
are nnidi more bigotetl. 

I visited Mr, V— — -'s establish men t for extracting tlio 
inic'c of meat in a jinre form, withont heating or cooking. I 
iKilievc that, this essence has an extniordinary vii-tiie for 
invrtlids. 

I lunched with Mr. I) , and met a large party there. 

They were generally jileasant ])eo])le. The Virginian ladiea 
are very agreeable, but they denonnce in very strong language 
(leneral (iraut and the Alujlilionipts and all their works. An-. 

\i is President of the National IJank here. Ilecoinplahm 

that the hanks are over-taxe<l. They could leinl money at 5 
or ^> jier cent., if thev were not taxed, better than tliey now 
can at 10 ]ht cttnt. ^Thest; Nallonal ISanka are a great qnes- 
tion in the Unite<l States. At present a targe party dcnonnco 
thein, saying that they have far too favnnrahle terms. They 
are allowed to issue bank-notes on dciKisit of United States 
seenritie.-'; w> that their solvency, no far as regards these notes, 
is always secured. 

Afler dining with Major P I went with him to a 

S'cat giithcnng and banipiet of the 'Confederate Soldiers of 
orthern Virginia,' where we hcani a great oration, giving 
a military history of a pai-t of tlie war from C;. .',';;/ifedci'ate 
l>oint of view. 
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This clay enndiides my stay iti Virginia, and ends a pleaa- 
ant vi^it til liidniiiiiul. It strikes nie that now I have got 
into a iicgiii {'Oiintry the hervaiita are more mimerous tliaii 
ill the ^'oi'tli. Tlieii' Ktyle and manners are eometliing like 
tiioau of native servants in India. I believe in former days 
the Southerners were more English in tlieir habits than some 
of the Nortlieniers. Ladies used to ride on liorseback; now 
tlicy cannot afford many lioi-ses, and private property pre- 
vailed here so early tliat there are not tlie open sectional 
roads tliat I saw in Illinois. Ladies who attempt to ride or 
drive complain of the endless iiwuher of gates and want of 
open country. 
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From Kichmond I travelled to Raleigh, the political 
capital of North Carolina. It is about SJ hours' run by 
I'ail. The country is more or less undulating. A gi-eat 
deal of it seemed rather poor, with a great deal of wood — 
rineipally pine, and some indifferent oaks and other trees. 
am told tliat tlie original pine of the Soutliern country is 
a very good wood ; but when tliese trees Iiave been once cut 
the second growth, which comes up spontaneously, is gener- 
ally a tree of an inferior species. Most of the soil seemed to 
be reddish and rather light, but a good deal of it is culti- 
vated ; and as wc got South cotton became connnon. Tlie 
cotton civjp is now ripe upon the ground, and picking is 
going on. My general impression of the cotton I saw 
was that it gives one the idea of a great extent of culti- 
vation, rather tlian of very Iiigh cultivation. I am told 
that the cotton-plant gi-ows very well in tliis reddish, 
lightish soil ; in fact, it prefers a light soil, if it have 
only a Ettle manure. This country is rather far North 
for its cultivation. TIic lai'gest amount of cotton is by no 
means praduccd from tlie largest plants. Some very small, 
sliort plants are veiy heavy with cotton. There is a gi-eat 
vai-iety in the yield ; some fields seeining very heavy, otliers 
veiT ]XK)r. 

I noticed many very miserable Irats scattered about in 
an iso!ate<l way among the fields and tlie woods. Tliey seen 
to be mostly of one pattern, and wei*e inhabited both b; 
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jtcnplt! niitl liy blanks. I reinftrkecl to my fellow- 
;ci-K <m flio wirU'liciliifi^s of these limiBOB, aiul tliey ad- 
tliiit thu cottages are ccrtainlj' very jHmr; Imt tliey wiy 
S<iiLtli ])(M)])1<; iii-e less in iiocd »)f jiCixid houucs, as tliu 
U iiioi'n favoiiriiMc. \ lUKlurstiiiid tlmt tJioso isolatotl 
liiive liucii iiuilt piiice tlio war. IJefoi-c tlio war tlio 
-at any rate, tlie biat-ks — used to live t».>{i;otlier in plau- 
scttletiieiits. Since tliu war both wliites and Iwaeks 
it Jiiiid who litid it m>t beftire. The twu first aeqiiaint- 
niadc botii ranio into these Southern parts with tlic 
I lU'Miy, and stayed at the end uf the war. One of 
■■ an Kiiglishniaii ; tliey both seem to he on good terms 
■e ])eo[>t(; witli wliom they ai-e engiiged in cottiiii-buying 

tliu (-otton-tields I several times noticed white people 
;, but the majority of tlic wrtton eultivators seemed to 
k. White aud l)iiiek cliildren seemed friendly enough 
:r, hut iutermarriajfe is prohibited. It seems, ]iow- 
hat tiieru iias been a good deal of intcnnixture of 
lid many of the coloured people are not pure blacks. 
Iie-anI it faid with mm-h truth, that since it is so 
is nmch ground for legalising iutennarriage. The 
is all ginned by machinery, and what is e^lod half- 
, All over the country there are ginning mills and 
g niachiiicw. where the cotton is made uj) and sent to 
at porls, wJiere it is re-pressed for expirt. Much of 
ton wed is used for nianure; in fact, the seed makes 
it niamirc for this crop. I am told tlie settlers who 
ome -*■■ North (.'ai-oJina of late years have, in most 
cs, nut. "cceeded very well; they were very oft«ii 
I liy laud ■iipaiiies, and <lid not understand the husi- 
itit tliere a.- some I\'ortheru fanners Avho have done 
ell. 

ire was a second <^lass on the train chietly occupied by 
S but not e.vchiiiively so. ] noticed an advertisement 
ivelliiig agent, who wants ' 1.'>I) farmers to g() to Texas,' 
lei's (o engage Ihem 'either on wagtis or on shares.* 
ly travelling aci put iiitat ices, though in some sense car- 
■gei-H themselves, speak strongly of the evils of the 
:iag government of the Southern States, 
eigh seems to be a pretty country- jihu'C, with plenty 
urs and good vegetation. I went to tlio Yarboreiigli 
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House IKitci, w'iiich I found coiiiFortaljlc. Heading tlie lucal 
jiii|ioi'R ill the evening, I saw tliat inost of the eeata in Con- 
{;itJ8B for tliis State are contested. I did not see evidence of 
any gruat liitternuss. In tlie papers I noticed an account of 
a local county meeting for Wayne County — not a popular 
meeting, Ijut only of tlio County CominiBBionors, wlu) are five 
in number. The Bubjects Boeiried very like those dealt with 
hy our Ijfjcal Boards. 1 remarked the following: — Tlie poor- 
lioiise and paupers ; the county gaol ; roads and bridges, and 
appoi-tionuieut of labour — in tliese States tlio iidiabitants arc 
bound to woik on the i-oads on the eysteni which used to be 
cjilled 'Statute labour' in Scotland — ; spirit licenses; valiui- 
tion of pi"operty ; registration of voters ; arrangement uf scliool 
districts ; appointment of a local constable on a casual vacancy. 
It is mentioned that tliere are nine paupers in the poor-house 
— four wliite and five coloiu'ed — and then tliore is a notice of 
fiuial] allowances granted to out-paupers. 

T^tcr in tlie evening I went to a Democmtic meeting, 
but it was veiy cold, and the niDCliiig was thinly attended. 
Tlic ixtojile were very silent and undemonsti-ative while the 
oi-ator expOKcd financial questions. He went in for an ex- 
tended currency, witliont precisely saying that lie meant 
greenbacks. lie was against protection, lie said that tlie 
property of Massachusetts is ten times greater tlian tliat of 
Korth Carolina, but the United States' taxation is not in tlie 
same proportion. ' Money,' lie said, ' was unjustly appreci- 
ated, and eventhing else depreciated,' 

Next day I called on the Governor of the State, Mr. Vance, 
who ret:eived me very civilly, and with him I found an old 

Mr, C , of Scotcli descent, and fonnerly a rich proprietor, 

who had at least a thousand s]a\-es, but who now talks as if 
ho was terribly reduced. He said tliat wliat has protected 
iieople in this State is the homestead law, I aftei^wards, 
liowcvor, heard that he is understood to be (piite rich, and 
that he does not like tlio homestead law, because it protects 
debtors too much. That homestead law is certainly very 

much in foree hei-e ; and Mr. (; described it as saving to 

a man just as mncli land as his neighboui'S clioose to lay out 
for iiim undei- the valuation clauses, so that, he says, creditors 
have suffered more than debtors. 1 also made tlie acquaint- 
ance of Mr. 1) , one of the principal residents, also t»f his 

son, and some otlier gentlemen. Messrs. V claim to hold 
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tlioir \imi\ iiinlcr a ruyai griiiil, ami arc EpiricojmliaiiR, hut 1 
iiiult'i'Ktiiml t-liHt tliere am cimipiirativcly ft'w K|>isw[Kili;inK in 
iNiiilii (.'lu-dliuii, wliicli was iiKt wi anstiicnitit! iii its urigiii its 
Vii-f^iiiia "11 the diu! side, and Iriuiitli Carulijia vn t!io other. 
DUleroiit partrt of tlic Ktate aro Bt.ill hcUi by tlie descoiK hints 
of tliii orifjiiial settlers ; very few foreij^iiers ]iavc eoiiie in of 
late yeai'M. Tlie part near the Bca was jirincipally ocoiipied by 
EiiffliMliiiieii. with hiaeks iimicr them. Then a yiijat part of 
the low-iyiiLj^ coiiiifry inhind tmvanls the hordei'K of Houth 
Carolina is oreiipied by a large St'Otoh-Ilighland settlement, 
Willi, I am tohl, still si)eak Claelic. They are a lianl- working 
li<)]>ulation, who never had many wlavert, bnt wcirkcd them- 
Belveii, jretting out timber and growinj^ eoni and cotton, Ma- 
teriallv speakiiiff, tJiey have nut pi-uspered exceedingly; hnt 
they iiave educated thcmaelvcs, and do well on the Mhole. 
They am s:iiil to have eome after the rehitHion of '45, and 
amoni; them Flora Macdonuld. They are Presbyterians, In 
anutlier part of the State there is a strotig eohiny of ycoteh- 
IrisJi. Knrtber West there are many Gerinans, and mneb of 
the niountainons {'onntry in the exti-eme West is occniiiwl by 
Miiravians ami other sueh eettlers, who used to live a very 
i-ongji- and isolated life. These peo])le it was who, aided Iiy 
11 giv.i^t niany deserters and others, rebelled against the Con- 
feiierati^ (iovenimeiit dnring the war, aw did iiiany of tlio 
jieople in Andrew Jolmson's eunnti'y in East Tennessee. In 
tho.se dav.s tbi-v nsed to he called 'liiisb Wbat-kei-s.' They 
were inllnenfed partly by the ohl Whig spirit, partly by a 
dislike oi' the war, an<l partly by a dislike of the /.■oin]misorv 
service which it was simglit to impose npon them. The hlacK 
^loptilation is most nnnieruns in the low-lying lands in tlie 
Dasteni part of the State. In tlie ivst, whites ai-e more iiu- 
inerons. 

JJefore the war the most valuable jn-operty consisted of 
i^iavt's. The direct pii)fit from their work did not sutKce to 
]>ay the intei-est on the capital sunk uinrti tliem, and tlic real 
]irolit was in tlie hici-east! of the slaves and selHng them 

awjiy. Old Mr. V. says, with evident pride in liis good 

managenii'iif, that by feeding his slaves well and marrying 
tlieiii jndiciimsly, he nse<l to double their number in twenty 
yeai-s. After the war the peojite had neither money nor 
iPtock. and wei-e very badly off indeed. Some of the low 

l; ~~"— -'- 
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Iinrc now been flnnded ami disused, and in that part nf tlu' 
eiiiiiitry the iiofinK^s live by tiaiiing, etc., and ordy gniw a 
very nuideratii auioiint uf ucttiiii and corn. Jt has been 
found, liowcver, of late years tliat the higher red land, whicli 
was not before sii])i)08ed to be good for cotton, does grow 
it exceedingly weh, and very iinicii land lias been brought 
under cotton which was not so cidtivated bcfoi'O, partly by 
breaking up iinw land and partly by stihstitnting cotton for 
corn, grass, and pigs. Bacon is now broiiglit from the West 
very clicap. Tins eliange has especially taken place in the 
district about Raleigh, in whjch very little cotton was grown 
l>efore, whereas Italeigh is now a very large cotton mart. 
I am told that few iarge farmers succeed, though some do 
more or less, chiefly those who have a knack of managing 
tlie negroes. Generally speaking, the most successful ai-e 
the SJiialler farmers, wlio work themselves with their fanu'lics. 
At first these people were obliged to get advances from 
factors and commission agents. Aow tliey are getting more 
independent, and woidd do very well if they could only get 
a tolerable price for their cotton. Cotton is in these jtartfi 
the only crop that brings money, except tcibacco, which is 
cultivated to a considei-able extent in one pin-t of this Statu. 
A good deal of the laud has changed Iiands since the war, imd 
every man who ]ias prudence can get land. Still although 
some small jjeople, botli white and black, get land of their 
own, much more is rented on various terms, llany iir(>])rie- 
tors cultivate some land themselves, and rent out tlie rest. 

Some pi'opriotoi's (old Mr. C , for instance) rent out the 

land in large blocks to white farmere, who pay them one-third 
of the corn and one-foiirtU of tlie cotton, and these white 
farmei-s again (who seem to be a sort of middle men) make 
arrangements with the blacks; perhaps they find the nudes, 
etc., and get two-tliirds of the crop. Many Ijlacks again take 

farms direct from the proprietors ; and these, Mr. (J says, 

are the best farmers. Very often rent is paid in the Bliai>e of 
a fixed quantity of cotton ; tliei'e is very seldom a money rent. 
I have seen a good many cotton-fields near the town, and 
talked over the system of cultivation. One inule is suflicient, 
the plough being a light one. The enip reipdrcs nin<;!ii>Iongli- 
ing, and hoeing and labour, but little ina<-hiuery. Tlie seeil 
is drilled in, then ploughed between the drills, and the [ilants 
ai'tj thiuued out by hoehijj like our turnips ; iu fact, tliv cidti- 
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OH ft good deal reminded mc of turnip ciiltivatinn. Manure 
lis to be very generally nscil. A Imle ' an iiure la a very 
d ci-op, but lialf or tbi'eeijnartera of a bale is more com- 
1. In tlie lower iand fui-thor east tliey get more cotton 
he acre, bnt it is inferior in quality to the upland cotton, 

the farme]-8 on the li)wlaii(]s do not seem to be eo inde- 
dent. It is most frc<iuently necessary f<jr the pi-oprietor 
npply evei'ythinfi, and that Bystcm gencj'ally brealiB down 
he end- liei« a small farmer can eidti\'afc about twcnty- 

aei-es of c<)ttoii if lie has a family to help him. By far 

greater portion of the land round Haleiirh seems to bo 
,er wittou ; one sees largo stretehca ot it. Jiesides the few 
;kB who [lussess fnnns of their own, ^eiy many own lumsca 

small jiatdies of land not lai'ge enough to make them 
oiwndont farmoi-s, and these men work as hii-ed hibom-ei-H 
ides cultivatiii"; their patches. I hear no ccnnplaint that 
blackii about hore are idle. There is no decrease in their 
iilxii-H, but owing to their careless habits they are not now 
■easing so fast as they used to, nor so fast as the whites. 
J disadvantage in ivgai-d to labour in thei^e parts is that the 
lale labour, which was largely available in slave times, is 
/ lost, as the black women will not work ; they like to 
y the whitcri in this respect, and the preacfiers have taken 

side of the women. 'Hiey cook ana wash and tlo honse- 
d work, hut, excepting the cotton-picking at the ]iicking 
■^on, will stO.loni do iield work. Those of the lower class 
whites who have no energy to rise above the jiosition of 
id labourers are no better off than the blacks, and are not 
d higher, but by far the glycate r part of the hired labour 
thick. In the town, labourers get neai'ly a dollar a day ; in 

country they are hii'ed at eight or ten dollars a niontli 
h a house auJl rations, or fifty cents a day without ratitms. 
icar complaints that many of the white pco|)le g() West 
lead o£ inijdiiving the lands at home; many of the Iligh- 
ders have gone west. Here alsi) 1 am told that the only 
iililaint against the negi-ocs is that, though i^nerally willing 
work, they arc too mneh inclined to take holidays and 
use themselves. That is stiid to be an (ihiectinn to emjiloy- 
; them in mills and phu'os wbei-e i-egular lahimr ia recjuircd. 
f.y all! apt to go to church meetings or to market the pro- 
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duwj of tlicir little iiatches, They (Irink niore tlinn is gfiod 
for thcin, lint I do not {tatlier that they ai^c very (ininken. 

Good land can Iw bought in these parts at from five U 
twelve dollai'B an acre, but tliere is nmch poor land to be haC 
for one or two dollars. In tlie hilly part of this State tliew 
is no IhneBtone, and they say that lime is net-esRary to inakt 
bone and produce a good race of men or animals. At anj 
I'ate, they do not fatten cattle very much, hut they mise stoii 
cattle in the billy parts and send tlieni to Virginia. Lidiar 
com gi-ows well. I am told that it is not considei-ed to L* 
Buited to a tropical climate. Even in the most b'biitherly Statei 
of the Union it is not so good as in the central States. Tin 
rimifall here seeins to he very good; it averages npwanls o: 
forty inches per annum, and ia pretty regular. Perhaps throe 
fourths of the State ia still covered with wood, and most 1.1 
this might be cultivated if it were cleared, and manni-c wcr 
more or less used. A good deal of wheat ia grown, but no 
much barley or oats. 

Governor Vance, though now a Democmt, comes from tin 

Western hill country, and both lie and Mi'. C and othei't 

whom I mot seemed to be very well inclined towards the no 
graes, saying that they often make the best fannere, and gen 
erally the best laboui-ers. The Governor says, that on tin 
whole the black representatives sent to the Legislature aix 
fairly selected ; illiterate they are, but some of them are quitt 
well-disposed and sensible. lie instances as one of the best a 
black eaipenter who sits in the Legislature, and when not so 
engaged works well at his trade. Most of the skilled trades I 
are in the hands of the whites, hut there are black carpenters, 1 
hJacksHiithfi, and bricklayeis, and the wliitea ha^'e not attempted 
to put them do^vii. In the last State Assembly there were four- 
teen blacks, and there are still eight of them in the State I^is- 
laturc. Kone of the State judges are black, but some of the 
county officei-s are. There is a black prosecuting attorney at 
lialeigh, but he is not very good. In this State blacks are 
allowed to sit on juries, and do to some extent, but not very 
many of them. There is still a very strong social prejudice 
against people with any tinge of cokjur, eeiiecially among 
liuiies, wlio would Tiot for their lives sit in tlie same reom witli 
a coloured man. I am told that the last Governor was obliged 
to give up his receptions because of the difKculty about the 
black members of the Legislature, for if they came no whites 
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.iH eoine, Tlic whites have apncil tn accept tlic lilncksfor 
linosH pnrposcB, but not for wic-i;il |iiir]M"iws. Tliis Stiitc was 
^fiiiiilly entirely against secewioTi iunl war. It was t'lrnicrly 
isry Whig State, and although ufterwanlj; tlic Dt-nnH-nttij 
A-aile(l, M-hen the fjuaiTel between the Xnrtli uud Stmth 
le Korth Carolina voted entirely a^airif^t secesfion. till 
icoln'fi military meafiiires fur the enerciun nf the South ex- 
id the opiKmition of the more moderate StiiilhiTTUTi- ; then 
rth Carolina took the Confedei-ate /ii\i; and sn]>i)lied a very 
50 ninnher of Poldiers to tliu ('onfeder:itc army. After the 
r there was a good deal of bitterness — eaqH-t-lmjj ride lii.^-ted 

some time, and there were Kln-khix organiKaiionn against 

Lnt now things have ipdeted dtiwn. 

In the present oleetion there are still some ' railical ' carnli- 
es, and some indei)eiident ouch; the result of the election 
:iains to Iks ween. In tliiw State, also, the hhii'lcs have twti 
three militia companies, but they are deterred front form- 
: more by the exixinKo. In the presfut ('ongi-ess there if 
y one Itepnbliean fiimi the State, a white man. He wuc 
mcrly (iovernor of the State, and was well lik<fd, but I 
lerstand that lie is not to be re-elcded. The blackf have 
: np candidates of their own, and are likely tn elei't a black 
n if they do not lose tlieseut by <Iivisinn aiuong thriiisflvcs, 

two blacks are opposing one anotbi'i'; uiie of Iherii siii<l I0 
ro Iwen originally a Went Indian. In the nLonutain r<'gioris 
1 white jKxiple seem now to bo gmerallv I)eTuo<Tats. (icii- 
1 Vance, the (Jovernor's brother, is not oi-jiosed ibere. 

As in Virginia, there has been a recent revision of th(i 
nstitutton, modifying that imjinsed on the State after the 
r — much nLore so apparently than in Vu'giiiia. Tlni Stale 
Iges are still elected by the iteoi)le, but the JLLstices of the 
ice are nominated by a i-iiTiimitfco of the .Assembly, and 
!BC justices elect tlie county comiuissionci's, so Ihat there is 
lly no p<jpnlar hwal self-government except in Iowils. llow- 
!r, it is Kaid that things are fairly managed, aiid thai- by way 
comiironiise the conmdttee of the Assiuobly appi'int somo 
i)oth parties. Under this arrangement some hlacks !iro ap- 

nted to office. The blacks are sjud lu.t lo have Mini saiiu! 
lesion for piinioses of juiblic i.bmder as the whiles.' 

Cp to 1S:JU the parties in the I'nitcd States were llaniil 
lian and .lefferstmian. otherwise, Feileral an<l Iti'publiran. 
en they changed their names to those of Whig and Demo- 



liiuic nf their litllc patches. Tliey think more than is goof 
fw tlicni, hnt I do nut jpitlicv that they are very dniiikcrL. 

Good land can be bought in these pai-ta at from tivo U 
twelve dollars an acre, but there is iiiiich poor land to lie lia< 
for one or two dollars. In the hilly part of this State theii 
is no limestone, and they say that lime is necesRaiy to makt 
hone and produce a good race of men or aniinnlw. At aiij 
I'ate, they do not fatten cattle very much, hnt tliey raise stun 
cattle in the hilly parts and send them to A''irgiiiia. Indiai 
com grows woU. I am told that it is not considered to bi 
suited to a tropical climate. Even in the most ^iitheriy Statei 
of the Union it is not 80 good as in the central Htatcs. Thi 
rainfall here seems to be veiygood; it averages upwards o 
forty indies per annum, and is pretty regular. Pei'liaps three 
fonrtiis of tlic State is etill covered with wood, and iimst 1.1 
this might be cultivated if it were cleared, and manure war 
more or less used. A good deal of wheat is grawn, but no 
inncli barley or oats. 

Governor Vance, though now a Democrat, comes from tin 

Western hill coinitry, and both he and Mr. C and otlieri 

whom I met seemed to he very well inclined towards the ne 
grocfi, aayiiig that they often make the best fanners, and 
orally the heat labourera. The Governor says, that on 
M'hofe the black rep refienta lives sent to tlie Ijegislatni-e an 
fairly selei'ted ; illiterate they are, but some of tlieiii are qnitt 
well-disposed and sensible, lie instances as one of the best i 
black cai'penter who sits in the Legislature, and when not st 
engaged works well at his trade. Most of tlie skilled ti-adea l 
are in the hands of the whites, but there are black carpenters, 1 
blackamitlifi, and bricklayei-s, and the whites have not attempted 
to put tliem down. In tlie last State Assembly tiiere were four- 
teen blacks, and there are still eight of them in the State Legis- 
lature. None of the State judges are black, hnt some of the 
countj ofhceis are There is a black pi-osecnting attorney at 
Kiltigii, but he IS not very good. In this State blacks arc 
allowed to sit on iniies, and do to some e.xtent, but not very 
inan\ of them There is still a very strong social prejudice 
agamst people witli any tinge of colour, esj^cially among 
I idles, who w onld not for tlieir lives sit in tlic same room with 
a coloured man. I am told that the last Governor was obliged 
to give up his receptions because of the diiiicnlty alnrnt the 
black members of the Legislature, for if they came uo whites 




would come. Tlie ivliites have aftrocd to nceopt tlic MacliR for 
liiiMiiesB piirjiofipp, but not for pik-ui! juiiiior's. Tliis ^tatu was 
origiiTally outiriily against KeccsKiim an<l war. It wan fonnerly 
a very Wliig State, and altlumgli siftern-iirds the J)oniiicr!rt8 
prevailed, when the (^narrcl between the North Hn<l South 
fame North (,'aniliria voted entii-elj afjiiinst aec-cssioii, till 
IjiK'oln'fi military iTietisurcs for the coercion of the Simth ex- 
cited the o] monition of the nioiv tnodeiiite Southerners ; then 
North (-aronna tiMik the ('<nife(Ierate cide, and supplied a very 
largo mnnber of Poldifrs to the Confederate army. After the 
war tiiere was a good deal oi bitternews — farpet-hafi rule lasted 
for some fhiie, and there were Klu-kliix organizations against 
it ; hnt now things have ipiieted down. 

In the pi-ewent election there are stiil some 'radical' candi- 
dates, and some independent ones; the result of the election 
remains to be neen. In thiw Slate, also, the blacks have two 
or tliree militia conijianies, but tiiey are detcri-e<l from forni- 
iiiff more hy the expense, in the pivsent Congress there is 
oiily one Kepuhlican from the State, a white man. lie was 
formerly <T()venior of the State, and was well liked, but I 
nnderstand that he is not to he i-e-elected. Tlie blacks have 
put lip candidat-cs of their own, and are likely to elect it hhu-k 
man if they do not lose Ihescjit liy division among tliemselves, 
for two blaeks are opposing one another ; one of them saiil to 
have Iweii originally a West Indian. In the monntain regions 
tlie white people seem n<iw to be generally Denioci'ats, (ieii- 
cral Vance, the (lovernor's brother, is not opjiosi-d there. 

Ab in Virghiia, there lias been a recent revision of the 
Constitution, mi)difying that impowe<l on the State after the 
war — nmcli nioj-e so a])pai'ently than in Virginia. The State 
jiidguB are t>till elet'ted hy tiie people, but the justices of the 
]>eace ai'e nomhiated hy a committee of the Assembly, and 
tlieec justices elect the county commissioners, so that theiv is 
really no popidar liM-al .fielf-govennrient except hi towns. How- 
ever, it is »aid that things am fairly managed, and that by way 
of coniproinisu the committee of the Assembly nppoint stune 
'■ of Iwtli parties. Under .this arrangenuint some blacks are ap- 
, pointed ti> office. The blacks are saiil not to have * the same 
■ cohesion for pnnioses u! public )ihuiiler as the whites.' 

rp to |s;ili the i-ariies hi the I'nitcd States were llaniil- 
, Ionian and Jeft'ersonian, uthci'wis*', Kcdei'al and lie]niblican. 
' Then they changed their names to those of Whig and Demo- 
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(-rat. Tint at tliti time of tlie war the Wliigs gave up, ami tlie 
jifL'Scnt Tlcpiil)]icaiis took their place, so that, in fact, the tith 
of Iiopiihlican lias changed eiaes; the JcfferBoniaii Rcpiibli 
cans uf former days now being represented by the Democrats, 
wliile tlie BiiecesBors of tlic llainiltouian federals ai-e called 
KepiiblicanB. 

In Korth Carolina tliere was a property qualification for 
the franchise up to 185(1, and before 1855 any free blacks 
poasesaed of property were admitted to tlie fraiiehiEe. After 
those dates blacks were excluded, and all whites wei'e admit- 
ted. The system of taxation liere seems very mueh like tliat 
in Virginia, Besides the property tax there is an income 
tax, fi'om which the necessary expense of living, not to ex- 
ceed ^1,000 in any case, is exempted. Tliere is a considera- 
ble State debt, but no attempt itj made to pay interest npoi 
it at present. The roads are very bad ; apparently tlieiti ari 
no metalled roads in aJl the State, only tlie common eaiH 
roads made by the labour of the people theiiiaelvea, and very 
indiffei-ently made. 

Tlie town of Ilaleigli is, as usual, very scattered, with 
braad streets quite nnpavcd, and a good deal of ornamenta 
gi'Oimd about tlie lionscs. The population of tlie place in alion 
13,000. The Capitol is a fine building, in a commandii 
situation. I noticed a very large lunatic asylum, and tliei 
seemed to be a good many other institutions. Tliere an 
many whiskey eliops, and a good many clmrelies. The cotton 
market is very busy ; tlie general iiiaAet seeins well siijiplied. 
The most common fish in these parts are what are called sea- 1 
trout ; bnt I do not think that tiiey are our sea-trout, and 
they do not sceni verj' good. I am told that in tlie streams 
in the hill-coimtry tJicre is vary abundant trout-fishing. 

In the evening I went out to take tea with old Mr. D 

who has a verj' pretty plaee, with a very nice house, heantifid 
grounds, and a most pleasant family. All the arrangements 
Bcenicd simple and unprctending, but very nice and comfort- 
able. I had some more talk with the Messrs. D . They 

say local bodies do not borrow very mucli, because no one 
will tnist them in these days. A railway is now being made 
by the State threngh the niountain country, jii'ineipally by 
convict labour. I saw in the }>apers that a man has been 
sentenced to death for burglary, and, on encpiiry, I find that 
burglary is a capital offeuce iu this State, thougli the capital 
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sentence may not ho very often carried into effect in fiw'ii a 
case. On tlie otlier Imiul, ««i)oral imriiKliTnent ie nut iiwed 
for rniiior ofFenntf), us it is in Vir^iniu. It Kceins to lie inoi-e 
profitiUile to imprison iiffeinlerK and work tlicrn. 

The next day I visited tlic State Af^-iimlturjil and (ieolo- 
pical Mnseuni, estalilislied in pnrenanee o£ a law whirli McerTis 
now to he tlic fasliii)n in most of the Status, T!ic Agriciiltn- 
ral ('oniniissioner seems to l)e an ai-tive niati; lie lias a very 
giiod a^ricnltnral collection, and appeare to be doing his host 
to iniprovc the staples of tlie countiy. lie has also some very 
iiscfnl maps. This State runs a gi-eat leiiijtli from east to 
west, and lie divides it into throe belts. l''ii-st, the swuniiiy 
eomitry to the cast, which is rich, bnt vciy mncli of it m 
under water or under jungle ; wlicii reclaimed it is very paA 
for rife and corn and such staples, but, owing to the disrc- 
Jiair of the dykes already mentioned, much of it is in h had 
■way. Then, ui the centre of the State, is a country of Siindy 
janfl i-ed soil, much of it covered witli pine trees, but ai™ 

|!iy niiieh of it nnder a»tton. Tliis is, in faft, the cotton 
■\t. Then there is the high country in tlie west of the State, 
itli a granite soil and an oak vegetation. There fliey gi-ow 
baeeo and wheats and raise cotton. Tlioy have also a goiKl 
any minerals, and hope to have a good many more it the 
untry is oi>ened out. In tlie far western corner of this 
,ate is the highept mountain in all the Kasteni States, 
larly 7,i>i*() feet high, I think. The hill-conntry is atid 
lie very chanutng. In the Agricnltunil Collections in 
esc States 1 noticed, what I also noticed in the I'aris Kx- 
bition, the absence of any eoUcction oE Indian jxixliicts. 
think our Indian Agricultural Department should sn])ply 
esc. I notice here si>eciiiiens of the Indian Jawarce, the 
. ..ile Dhoiu-a, and well known in Southern Knropc under I 
'foi^t what name. It is one of the most widely <'uttivated 
fixHl-grains in the world, but the cultivation does not seem to 
have taken root in the States. The specimens hei-c- ai'c called 
I ' Pampas-corn.' Sweet potatoes are a very great product in 
itUe Southern States ; tliey grow to an ononuons size, more 
ilike mangolds. There are some gowl siu'ciniens of beet and 
imangolds, but I understand that they are not much grown. 
IThe tiimipe are very jxior. lied clover, I understand, grows 
iwell. For fertilizers, besides using the CJitton seed, tlicy have 
luy quantity of gaud inad and phosphates from the (iiarli 
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(■rat. Rut nt tlio lime of the war tlie Wliigs gave up, and tlie 
pi-CBent TlepiiblicaiiB took tlieir place, so that, in facrt, the title 
of Kepiilfiiean Iihb t-haiigcd eiaee; the Jefforsoniaii Repuhli- 
cans of fonricr days now beiiiy re])i'escnted by tlie Democrats, 
while the siieceseors of the Ilainiltoniaii federals are called 
licpiiblicans. 

lu North Carolina there was a pi-operty qualification for 
the fraiicliise up to 1850, and before 1855 any free blacks 
possesBed of property wei-e admitted to the franeliise. After 
thoBc dates blacks were excluded, and all whites were admit- 
ted. The ByBtom of taxation here eeems very nmch like that 
in Virginia. Besides the property tax there iB an income 
tax, from which the ncceseary expense of living, not to ex- 
ceed fljOOO in any ease, is exempted. There is a considera- 
ble State debt, bnt no attempt is made to pay hiterest npuii 
it at present. The roads are very bad ; appai'ently there an 
no metalled roads in all the State, only the conmion eai-tJ; 
I'oade made by the labour of the people themselves, and very 
indifferently made. 

Tlio town of Raleigh is, as usual, very scattered, with 
broad streets quite nnpaved, and a good deal of omamonta^ 
gi'Oimd about tlie liouses. The population of the place in aboii 
12,000. Tlie Capitol is a fine building, in a conimandiiij 
situation. I noticed a very lai'ge limatic asylum, and ther 
seemed to be a good many other institutions. There an 
many whiskey sliops, and a good many clinrclies. The wtton 
market is very busy : the general mailiet seems well supplied. 
The moi^t coiiinion ti^h in tliosi.' jiartti are what ai'c called sea- \ 
trout ; lint I do not tiiink that they are our sea-troiit, and 
they do not seem very good. I am told that in tiio streams 
in flie hill-country there is very abundant treut-fieliing. 

In the evening I went out to take tea with old Mr. J) 

who has a very pretty place, witli a very nice bouse, beautiful 
grounds, and a most pleasant family. All the arrangements 
seemed simple and unpretending, but very nice and comfort- 
able. I had some more talk with the Messrs. D . They 

say local bodies do not boiTOw veiy much, because no one 
will tniat tliem in these days. A railway is now being made 
by tlio State through the niountain country, principally by 
convict labour. I saw in the i>apei'8 that a man has been 
Bentenccd to death for burglary, aiul, on enquiry, I Jim! that 
burglary is a capital offence in this State, tliough the capital 
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sentence may not be very often earried into cfTcet in wiu-Ii a 
case. On tiie otlier hiiin], corponil imniKliniciit in nof. iisf.l 
for minor offences, as it is in Virjiiiiia. It wckik tu tie inoro 
profitalile to inipriisou ofFcndcrH and work tlicni. 

The next day I visited tlie Ktate A},'ni-ultiiriil and (k:,-h>- 

gieal Mnsenni, establislied in |iiirsnaiice of a linv wiiicli s(!ornK 

now to !«! the fasliioii in most of the Wtiites. Tlie .Vfjricuilii- 

ral Connnissioiier seems to lie an Uftive man; liu lias a vory 

giMid afiricnltnral collection, and ajjiieai-ri to lie dning liis licst 

to impi-ove the staples of the country. He has also soine very 

iisefnl inaps. This State runs a {ici-eat lerifitli from oast to 

west, and lie divides it into three lieltK. J'"irwt, the swain))^ 

ciunitry to the east, wliidi is ridi, lint very much of it is 

nniler water or nuder iuiif^le ; when rwlainied it is very f^io.l 

for rii«! and com and such stapien, hut, owin;^ to the (lisre- 

jiair of the dykes already mentioned, nmi'h of it is in a bail 

■way. Then, in the centre of the Stat*!, is a country of sandy 

Mu\ i-ed 6oil, luudi of it covered witli pine trees, but also 

very nnt(rli of it imdcr cotton. Tiiis is, in fact, the rotton 

tielt. Tiien thei-e is the high country in the west of tlie Mtate, 

ivith a granite soil and an oak vegetation. Thci-e they gi-ow 

;ol)acco and wlieat, and raise cothm. They liavc also a jj^kI 

miny minerals, and hope to have a good many more it the 

{ wmitry is opened out. In the far western corner of this 

j| estate is the Inghest mountain in all the Eastern ytates, 

) lejtrly 7,001) feet high, I think. Tlie hill-countrj- is said 

J x> be wry charming. In the Agricultural ('ollectious in 

■■ .hes»i States I iioticod, what I also noticed in the Paris Kx- 

/liibition, the absence of any collection of Indian ]>roducts. 

I think our Indian Agricultural Department should su])ply 

those. I notice !iero speeiinejis of tiie Indian Jawarce, the 

Nile Dhonra, and well known in Honthern Europe nuder I 

forget what name. It is one of the most wi<lely enitivatetl 

foiHl-grains in the world, but the cultivation does not se<?m to 

Iiave taken rfiot in tlie (States. The specimeni: iiem ai'c called 

* Painpae-com.' Sweet potatcjes ai-e a very gi-eat pii^lnct in 

the Soutlicrn States ; they grow to an enormous siz»\ moi-e 

like niangolde. There arc some gixid specimens of beet and 

mangolds, but I understand that tliey are not nmcli grown. 

The turnips are very poor. Red clover, I nn<lci-starid, grows 

■well. For fertiliKcrw, nesides nsing the witton secnl, they have 

■ any ipiantity of good marl and phosphates fiiim the Churlt.^- 

[ ton hedB. 
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tTHt. But at tliD time of tlic war tlic "VVliif^ frave iiji, and the 
present RGpiiblicaiis took their ptfldc, bo that, in fact, the title 
of Itopiibhcan liae dumged siacB; tlie Joft'ersniiian llepnhli- 
eaiis oi former days now beintt reproHoiitcd by t!ic Deinocrats, 
■while tho micceseoi-s of the Uainiltoiiiaii federals are called 
Ivcpiibl leans. 

Ill North Carolina there was a propertj' qualification for 
tho franeliise up to 1850, and before 1855 any free blaeka 
possessed of property wei-e admitted to tlie francliise. After 
those datfis blacks were excluded, and all whites were admit- 
ted. The system of taxation here seems very mneh like tliat 
in Virginia. Besides tlie property tax there is an iticome 
tax, from wliich the necessary expense of li\'ing, not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 ill any ease, is exempted. There is a considei-a- 
Me State debt, but no attempt is made to pay interest upon 
it at present. The roatls are very bad; apparently there aro 
no metalled roads in all the State, only the common earth 
j'oads made by the labour of the people thomselves, and very 
indiiferently made. 

The tomi of Raleigh is, as usual, very scattered, with 
broad streota qiiite nnpaved, and a good deal of onianicntal 
gi'oimd abont tlie houses. The popnlation of the place is ahont 
12,UU0. The Capitol is a fine building, in a eommandin.^ 
situation. I noticed a very large lunatic asylum, and llici't 
seemed to be a good many other institutions. There are 
many whiskey sliops, and a good many churehes. The folton 
iiiarKet is vei-y busy ; tlie general inarKet eeeins well supplied. 
The most common fish in these parts are what arc called sea- 
trout ; but I do not tliink that tliey are our sea-tiout, and 
tliey do not seem very good. I am told that in the streams 
in the hill-eountry there is VC17 abnndant trout- fishing. 

In the evening I went out to take tea with old Mr. D^ - 

who has a very pretty place, with a very nice liouse, beautiful 
grounds, and a most pleasant family. All the arrangements 
seemed simple and unpretending, but ^'ery nice and comfort- 
able. I had some more talk with the Messrs. I) . They 

say local bodies do not bon-ow very much, becaufic no one 
will tnist them in these days. A railway is now being made 
by the State tlinni^h the niountain country, jiriucipally by 
convict labour. I saw in tlie papers that a num liii.=i bcfu 
sentenced to death for burglary, and, on eininiry, 1 Hnd tbat 
burglary is a capital ofEeiicu iu this State, though the capitiil 
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sentence may not he very often earnoil int.» effect in sm-Ii ii 
case, (in the otlior liand, corpural pmiiwIiirK^nt is not usi-d 
for minor offences, as it is in Virfjiiiia. It scmrm to Ku umri! 
profitable to impriKon offciiderK ami work thv.m. 

The next day I vMteA tlie State Aj;ricultin'iil anil (ifolu- 
gical MiiBonm, cst^hlished in pui-KnniiLt! uf a hiw \v\\U-\i rteciii:* 
now Ut lie the fatiliioii in moRt of the States. The .V^rii'iiltii- 
ral Conmiihsioner eeemH to he tin active innii ; lie hiiw a very 
giHxl a^ricnltnriil collection, and appearK to lie duin^ Jiis liest 
to improve the t't.anioi^ of the country. He has also smiie very 
nt^efnl mans. This State riniH a {jrcat leiLgth IVorri eiist to 
west, and lie divides it into three belts, First, the swamjiy 
cuimtry to tlie east, which is rich, hnt very nnicli of it is 
under water or nridcr jinigle ; when rcclainieil it is very good 
[fur rire and corn aTid snch staples, but, owinj? to the disi'c- 
|>air of tlie dykes alreiuly nientkmed, nuii-li of it is i[i a. Iiad 
■Avay. Then, in the centre of the State, is a country of sandy 
find red fioil, much of it covered witli pine trecw, hut aist) 
Ivory nnuih of it niuler cotton. This is. In fact, llie cotton 
HKilt. Tben there is the lii{:;li country in the west of the State, 
Kvitli a grarute noil and an oak vcffetation. There they grow 
kobacco an<l wheat, and i-aific cotton. Tliey have also a good 
fcnany minerals, and hope to have a {;ood many more if the 
Vounrry is o|iened out. In the far western corner of this 
ptate is the highewt mountain in all the Kast^ni States, 
yiearly 1,0\H\ feet hif^h, I think. The hill-conntry is Bidd 
p» lie very charming. In the Agricultural Collei'tiotis in 
^Vliesc States I noticed, what I also noticed in the Paris Kx- 
'liihitioii, the absciu'e of any collection of Indian products. 
I tJdnk om* Inilian Agricnltnrul Department should supply 
these. I notice here specimens of tlie Indian Jawaiee, the 
Jt'ile I>iioura, and well known in Soiitlierii Kiirope under I 
forget, what name. It is one of the most widely cultivated 
food-grains in tiie world, but the cultivation does not seem to 
have taken i-oot in tlie States. The si)eciniens liei-e are called 
' Pampas-corn.' Sweet potatoes are a very great pi'oihu't in 
the Sontliern States ; tliey gi-ow to an enormous si/.c, more 
like mangi^>Me. Thei-e are some good specimenfl of beet and 
iiiangnidfl, but I understand that they are not much gi-own. 
Tlio tuniipA ai-o very poor. Tied clover, I undci'stnnd, grows 
well. For fertilizers, besides UBing tlie cotton scwl, tliey liave 
any ijnantitj' of good marl and puosplnites fi-oni the Charkri- 
1»n ueds. 

I / / 
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I visitc<l Mr. S- — -, the State Siipciiiitendcnt of Ednca-"! tlic' 
tion ; lie dttcs not give a veiy good a<i(!iniiit (if liis departnicTit' tk]n 
Education in former days was at a very low ebb, and it doei'iiljli-f 
not Kceni to liavo been very nincli raiticd. The Coii8titutioii?rats,| 
requires that tlie selioola slionld be kept open for at least fouraUod 
niiinths in tlie year, but, owing to want of funds and otlier 
eauscB, it appears from tlie last retuniB that the average time for 
during whieli each school was actually open was not moi'eseks 
than eight weeks. Hut tliere is some private schooling, and,ftej- 
perhaps, half of the grown white people can read and writcnit- 
Vciy many of thein, however, are quite ignorant, some evenJiat 
wlio bold good farms. The blacks were, at first, very zealoiiyntc 
about education, but seem to be discouraged, and not to be st ex- , 
zealous now. The Education Department has the greater partra- i 
of the State poll-tax, a sliaro of the general property ta.\, and>on 
tlio swampy lands which still belong to the State. Themro / 
seems to have been some difficulty as to the arrangements fo./tli f 
spending the money, for the last report complains that theitry^ 
was a balance unspent in several of tlie comities. Besides the f- 
State schools tlie blacks liave the benefit of a good niany.'ht 
f reedmen's schools, still maintained by subscriptions from theal J 
North. The public money for schools is equally distributed!;;' 
between tlie wliite and black schools, jx^r cff-pita. The blackaf^:-- 
have about half as many schools as the whites. About halftsj , 
of the whole number of children are upon tlie school rolls,p^ 
but the average attendance is only about one-foiu-tb. In tliie)S 
State the majority of tlie teachers are males. The South-i ' 
em whites do not like to teach black children, and it is' 
necessary either to get Northerners or to employ coloured 
teachers. 

Mr. D kindly arranged for me a little trip into the 

country to see the farmers. The land generally seemed to be 
the light red soil which I before mentioned, undulating and 
witJi imich wood about. Cotton is by far the principal culti- 
\'atif>n. J thought it certainly not so highly-cultivated a crop 
afi the cotton T liad wen in Egypt, and the land here is in- 
finitely less valuable than land in Egypt; but in many fields 
there are this year veiy good ci-ons, from thi-ee-qiiartei-s to 
one bale per acre. I was mterested in a nice little farm of a 
black man, who produces in a good season almo.st twenty 
bales of cotton. lie was a frank and communicative jierson ; 
he is totally illiterate, but seems to miderstand his busiuesii as 



\ 
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a farmer. IIo pays 3^ bales of cotton tie, rent, but does not 
kiKiw liow niaiiy acres lie liafi. l\is cotton crops eccnied go<»cl, 
thoii^li iinicli of tlic land lias lieen sown with cotton seven 
yeai'rt in BiiciceBnion. IJe aluo grows eoine coi'ii and sonic hay 
for )iifi mule ; has no cows, Imt some pigs. The owner only 
found niateriak for a very poor house, and he put it up. ]lc 
lioUU from year to year without a leai*e, and says that as tlie 
owner will not improve his house and fences he thinks of try- 
ing to get land of his own. Much of the land now nnder 
crop ho lias himself deai-ed fiinn wood, and liis i-eiit Inis been 
increased in conseyuence. Evidently much of the land in 
these parts Las i-ecciitly been reclahned from forest. This man 
lias one sou working with him, who gets a share of the pi-o- 
ceeds. His wife and daughters assist more or loss at harvest 
times. He has only one mule. He has several *)tlier sons, 
for one of whom be has bought fi>iir acres of land on which 
the son has established a bWksniitli's sliop. Another s".>n 
works as a far in -labourer at fifty cents a-day, and two othere 
rent farms iu another pai-t of the conntiy. A little further 
on we went over the rami of a white man. This is also 
rented. The honse and fanii buildings eectned quite gtKid. 
The farmei- was a decent man, but a brother who works with 
him li)oks dissipated and inferior, lie has a wife and family. 
The children go to sc1k«>1. He has a g<iod deal of wocxl On 
his laud, and sells w(Mid in the town. The family do not 
seem very C"imiiii»icative. I have generally noticed that the 
wives of Aiuerican small farmers um not vory fiee-spoken, 
and keep in the background more tbaii such women would in 
this country. Uesides tins brother, the farmer has two hired 
w r vail ts, one black and the otiier white; they are paid tlio 
same, and be says that the black is the best. lie (<* pays a 
ivnt in ootttm — a fixed r|uaiitity. Jnirther on we came iipttn 
a farm of ahout forty acres, owned by a black. lie had a 
good houso, hut the land seemed rather slovenly, not so well 
cnltixated as ihe rented fann. We then visited the farm of 
a (^iiisiderahle proprietor, who lias also a business in the town. 
1 le cidtivates himself between 300 and 300 acres, of which he 
has llo acres inuler ciitton. His old father looks after the 
fanii here. He follows a system of retation of crops more or 
less, but not very strictly. He sometimes grows cotton two 
or ibree yeai-s in succession witlunit any change. He has a 
ginning itiill ; a white man han charge of that. The rest of 
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I visited Mr. S , tlic Stiite Superintendent uf Educa-id tlic' 

tion ; lie dues not give a very good at^mnt of liia department/ tiMd 
Education in former days was at a very low ebb, and it doet'i'Wi-j 
not seem to have been very inueh raised. The Constitntioifrats, 
rc'inircs that the ecliools sliould be kept open for at least foiiryicd 
months in tlie year, but, owing to want of funds and other 
causes, it appears from the last retnrns tliat tlie avei'agc tini(j for 
during whiwi cacli school was actually open was not moi'eftcks 
tlian eight weeks. But there is some private seliooliug, and,ftcr 
perhaps, lialf of the gi-own white people can read and write.nit- 
Vcry many of them, howevei', are quite igniimnt, sinne cvenhat 
who Iiold good farms. The blacks were, at firet, very zealousme 
about education, but seem to be discoui-aged, and not to be sf.ex- ,.' 
zealous now. Tlie Education Department has the greater pai+ra- \ 
of the State poll-tax, a share of the general property tax, and^oii ■> 
the swampy lands which still belong to the State. Thei-tfre ! 
seems to have been some difficulty as to the arrangements fo,^'th (_ 
spending the money, for the last report complains that tlieixryf 
was a balance unspent in several of tlie coimties. I3e&id£8 tlio f 
State schools the blacks have tlie benefit of a good many:hi 
frcednien's schools, still maintained by subscriptions from thcal ; 
North. The public money for schools is equally distnbntedi' ' 
between tlie w-liite and black schools, «ey capita. The blacks^- 
have about half as many schools as the whites. Abont half**,' 
of the whole number of children are upon the school rolli ^ 
bnt the average attendance is only about one-foiu-th. In tliit* 
State the majority of tiie teachers are males. The South-i 
ern whites do not like to teach black childi-en, and it is' 
necessary either to get Nortlierners or to employ coloured 
teachers. 

Mr. D kindly arranged for me a little trip into the 

country to see the farmers. The land generally seemed to bo 
the light red soil which I before mentioned, undulating and 
Avith iiaich wood about. Cotton is by far the principal culti- 
\'ation. I thought it certainly not so highly-cultivated a crop 
as the cotton I liad seen in Egj'pt, and the land here is ui- 
tinitely less valuable than land in Egyi)t; bnt in many fields 
there are this year veiy good crops, from thi-ee-finartere to 
one bale per acre. 1 was intcreBted in a nice little farm of a 
black man, who produces in a good Bcas<m almost twenty 
bales of cotton. lie was a frank and wumminicative person ; 
lie is totally illiterate, but scums to miderstaud his business as 
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a farmer. IIo pays 3J hales of (lottoii as rent, !>nt tlocs luit 
know litiw mail)' acres lie liiu^. His cotton crops seemed good, 
though iimcli of the land lias l)oen sown witli etittoii ncven 
years in suecesnUm. He also grows s(.>nie euru and some Itay 
for liis iiuilo ; lias no cows, Imt some pigs. The owner only 
fonnd materials for a very poor lionse, and lie put it up. He 
holds from ywir to 3'oar witliout a lease, and says that as tlie 
owner will nut improve his house and fences lie thinks of try- 
ing to get land of his own. Much of the land now under 
croi) he has himself clearcil fi-oni wood, and his rent has heen 
increased in conseipicnce. Evidently inueli of the land in 
llieseparts has rewntly heen reclaimed from forest. This man 
has one son working with him, who gets a sliai"e of tlie pro- 
ceeils. Ilis wife and daughters assist more or less at harve>it 
times. lie has only one nmlc. He has several other sons,, 
for one of wiioin he lias honght four acres of land on which 
the son has estahlished a blacksmith's shop. Another son 
works as a farni-laboui'or at fifty cents a-day, and two olliers 
i-eiit farms in anotlier part of the country, A little further 
on we went over the farm of a white man. This is also 
iTnted. The house and farm huildings seemed quite g(«Kl. 
The fanner was a decent man, hut a lirother who woiks with 
him looks dissipated and inferior. He has a wife and family. 
The ehildi-on go to scliool. He lias a good deal of wood on 
his laud, and sells wood in the town. The familv do not 
K*em very conmnmicative, I have generally noticeil that the 
wivCf. of American small fanners are not very free-siioken, 
and keep in the hackgi'ound more than such women would hi 
this country. Besides this hrother, the farmer has two hired 
wrvants, one hiack and the oilier white; they are paid the 
eiinic, an<l lie says that the hIack is the liest. He to<i pays a 
rent in cotton— a iixcd (juantity. I'urtlier on we came upon 
a farm of alKiut forty acves, ownetl hy a hIack. He had a 
good houK', liut the land seemed rather slovenlv, n()t so well 
cnltivatti-1 as the rented farm. "We then visiterl the farm of 
a cfinsidcrablc pi-oprietor, who has also a biisinoss in the town. 
1 le cultivates himself Itetween 2')d and 30(i acres, of which he 
has 11/i acres under cotton. His old father looks after the 
fann here. He follows a system of nitation of crops more or 
less, lint n<it very strictly. lie eonietiniea grows cotton two 
or three years in succession without any change. He has a 
ginning mill ; a white man has charge of tliat. The re^t of 
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liis laliniii'crs ai'(t lilitrk. lie keeps a goo:1 tun Ici f VI I 
iiey cows, and raises tliem for sale. Hit Ian I in all wt 
fenced. 

"We met many men with carts bringing m prodnte h n 
nOiito and soiiw liljitk ; tliev eccmcd very nnitli it an i. jn ilit 
On the roads of the town I saw wliite and hidtk men w tl m^ 
to.ijjother. I noticed tliat the favourite aniiiticnictit \\ith tlic 
tiegfo hoys seems to be to drill as mock soldiufa, viitli Rtitks 
ami Hags and wooden imiskcts. 

I visit*!d Mr. T , liead of the Shaw Institute a colltf^o 

maititaiiieil bylsortliern siibseription toediiwte blick teachei-i 
Tiic biiildingij arc good, and it seems a snccessful instittiti n 

Mr. T says his pupils turn out well. He is a Uostotnan, 

nerved in the war, and is now rather bitter in his political talk, i 
lie takes a glootiiy view of the pi-ospects of the blacks, and is 1 
mticli in favour of their going to Liberia, lie says there is no j 
jiiBtiee in the conrte either for Northern men or for hlai'ks, 
(jsiMcially since tlie local eelf-governmetit of places populated 
hy l>]ackt« lia.s Itoen put an end to under the revised Constitn- 
lion, Jlc also says tliat the blacks are much cheated in regard 
to eoiitracts and wages due to thcni. In tliese Southern States 
it. is considered to be enotigli for a debtor to say that he has 
no tiinncy. I fear there is much truth in the complaint about 

the frequent nun-payment of wages. Mr. T says he is 

(itiitc isolated ; he has no sytiipatliy from the people here, 
lie has a bad opinion of the preHcnt State (lOvermiiDiit, but 
a worse opinioti of the caipet-hag and negro politicians. l\c 
wiys the negro mcnil>crs or the present Assembly are rascal-s 
as are also their candidates for Congress. He w<iuld rather 
vote for a Democrat than for any of them. He has sinne 
building work going on ; the master-mason is a black, and two 
white men are among the workmen ; but this is ati exceptional 
caw, and could not ordinarily occur.* He thinks the blacks are 
rather slow in intellect and deiicient in enterprise, hut titey are 
otherwise good. Many oE them rn-e \ery migioiis, but many 
others have very little idea of the Oliristian religion. 

Every American. State hai* a Secretary of State imch'r the 
(iuvernment. I made tlic awinaintanre of the Secretary uf 
State here. He is by birth a Mississippi an, and was editur i>f 
a Ocmocratic paper at Wilmington, tlio iiort of North Caro- 
litiii. Ji)iirnalist.H are not confined t<t their own vocation so 
iimch us with iis ; they often rise to high political olKces. 
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I also made tlie ficrqimiiitanc-e uf a gcTitlciiiaii of fine jiropeiice 
and liifilily civiliscil miumei-s, who sceriiwl tn lie a Rii-vivur nt" 
tlie lii^licr eluKS of i>niiirielors. JIc kcuiiio to iiavu ]irub<;rvo(l 
his fine cutatcs in Koiitli C'lirolimi in ppitc of tlio trouble-'^, ami 
Iio iimiiitamtt a groat etiid of lioruL-K and otlicr attributu:) of 

i;raudeiir. lie oft'cred to drivu me over to Soiith Cai-oliaa in 
UB foiir-in-hand drag, and to show iiiu the hnniourti of a 
Carolinian election. 1 tliouglit I liail at lawt fonnd an oiiiior- 
tunity of seeing one »)f the Sontliern aristocratic establisli- 
ntcntu, and accinilingly aweptcxi liis invitation with joy ; but 
at the time when the linal arrangements were tu 1h! miulo, ho 
did not appear; and, on enquiry, I found that people talked 

iri-eveifiitly of him aw 'Spanish ]} ,' and limtetl tlmt ho 

liad a good many chateaux in Spain. Next moniing, he Btill 
did not turn up, ro I thought it prudent not to wait, and 
followed out iTiy own plans. This was the oidy *nell' of the 
kind I had (hiring my tonr. 

1 luivo lieen looking at the i-evised (.'onstitntion of tliis 
State, and at tlie laws passed in the last biennial session of 
the Ij(!gislature— that of ] StC-TT ; also those of one previonw 
session — ISflK-liy. ]>y this constitution jnry trial may be 
waived in civil cases, and jietty inisdemeanoui-s may l)e tried 
witlioiit jury, provided in Mueh case there is I lie right of 
appeal. .Indges and judges' clerks are eiwled for eight and 
four yeai-s rosi)ec-ti\'ely. a\'o decree can be (■xecnted against 
the Ktato. The revenue is to be raised by a tax on all 
pruperty, an income-tax, licence taxes, and a poll-tax on all 
mnlee between the ages of '■21 and ."lO, not exceeding in 
amount the property-tax on $;tii(i, and also not exceeding 
two dollars jwr poll for the State and connty together. ThriK:- 
fourths of tlie poll-tax is to g<i to t'diication, and one-foiirth 
to the supfxirt of the [Hior. Towns are alloweil to impose 
special taxes for schools, both on projierty and on iioils. No 
iiioro money nniy lie iHirrowed by the State unless a sjiccial 
tax is at the same time niisi'd and ]i[edf;ed to |)ay off the loan. 
I^M'a! bodies may lH)rrow only after a plebiscite. The educa- 
tion of blad-.s and whites is to he separate. The Assembly 
may pass a compulsory education law, bnt has imt done so 
yet. The ^''^''il'b" '* **' '^'■"' '""' ^'"-T "I' ^'"^ militia. 
Itlack (Mnipanies are to he kept sei>arate from white ones. 
I'liilierty of debtors is to lie exempt from execulion fi^r debt 
to the extent oi ^iiOO, in the ease of personal iiropertv, 

at) 
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iiiKl lioinefitca-ls to llie value f.f $l,non. Xo doc.l i.n- llin 
wilo of a, hdNicfitejiil is vulid witlioiit the coiiKoiit of tho wife. 
Tlie seasioii of the Ix;^itilatui'C is limited to sixty days, Kot- 
u'iclmtaiiding tliu ulioi-tnuss of tlio session, tlic iiiasB of Icgitjla- 
tiiin got tlii'oii<;Ii ifl itiarvelloiiK. Pciliaps in tlic two cessions 
I Imvo oxaiiiiiied it niay Ixt lai^r tlian iiwial Viecaiise a 
Jttivised ('(inutitntion luid been passed slioiUy liefoi^ each of 
tliewe BOHsions ; Init at any rate tlie Statute IJook sliows great 
at-tivity and fi-uqiieTit dwding, in acc-onlanee witli iiopidar 
waritw, with (jnestions we tihonld liardly toneh by legishitioii. 
Ill the session of ls7t>- 77, two Jmndred and ninety-three pnljlie 
Aets wei-e jmsweci, besides one lumdi'ed and foiu'tecn iti-ivatu 
Acts. In the session of lS((S-(i!) two hundred and eighty-three 
inil)Iie Acts were passed, and of tliesc latter very many were 
large and important Aets. Among tlie Acta of lS7(i-T7 1 
notice tlie following: — An Act to give effoct to the new 
pvwteni of county and loeal government by nomination 
throngli a connnittee of the Assembly, as previonely noticed ; 
several Acts regnlating judicial functions, iuHsdiftion, and 
machinery; consolidated revenue and seliool Aets; a vain a- 
tiiiti Act; an election Act; an Act establishing Iiypothec in 
fav<nir of landloi-ds; a Btriut ISunday-elosing Act, without any 
htiiitt Jiile traveller or other such exomptions, except for 
mwllcal prescriptions (but I am told that the Act is a good 
ilea! evaded); several Ac^ts to prohibit altogether the sale of 
liipior in certain localities, as, for instance, within two miles 
of certain churelies and institutions, or otlier sinular areas; 
and one Aet to enable the iKJople of a part.ienlar locality to 
decide by vote whether liqnor Bliall lie sold or not; an Act to 
regulate the employment of prisonei-s and the lotting them 
out for hire ; several Acts to enable particular counties to 
h!\y sjiecial taxes ; many Aets incorporating towns or 
nincnding and ixigulating the constitution of towns; many 
Acts to settle lociu boimdai'ies, local drainage questions, ai:d 
the like; several Acts to relieve the people of particular 
localities of any hindrance t<) grazing on unenclosed lands, re- 
straining excessive weighing charges, and the like ; a g(HHl 
many Acta to relieve public officers, coriwrations, or indivi- 
dnalri fnun pecnniary or other liabilities; (most frequently 
llics<! are to give indeirniity to sheriffs, for proceodinps not 
directly legal); several Acts tji incorporate railway com- 
|:OMe«; itrincipally to make sniidl bnuich railways — some of 
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tlicm iiarmw-giiiifjc Hinw— mid to uTiaMi! i-oTtntios uiiil eni-jm- 
nitioiis hi Hiil)K-i-iln! to micli I'liiKviiyw. Tlicm i^ a (^iirimiH 
gaiiiu law til proliibit the f.\[iiii-t.iition of jmrtriilfpis or, {[iihUb, 
Uoiiil iir Jilive, fniiii (M>lllllk■^i iioar niilwityw, on tlio f^roiiii'l 
that thov «i-« useful foi- this ikstnicrtion <jf*iiL«t!i-ts. There is 
vt!rv iiiiii.'h {^iiiie in tliin jiart of the; (-iiuiitrv; liirgt; hugs of 
l»aiti-iilfp!s iii-o gut. yonio of the liiiids arc 'powtcil,' that in 
Iiiitsftrved ; otlioif are iiractically freu tosjHirtwmcu. There is 
aiii>tliiir Act, Kiipplenientaty to a foniiei' one, for tin; protei'.- 
tioii of duel' ill ccfbiiii Iticalitli^s. 

I have fjilked ahoiit this legislation with ti lawyer wh.( 
WM^riiK to he of the Conservative iiei-siiasioii. He nayn that 
there is a groat (le:il t<H> muiOi legislalitin — that localities and 
individuals get t.<H) iniieh done in this way. and that there U 
too much meddling. Acts of this kinil are wittlwl out of the 
liegislattire Uy l)argaining ami give inwl take, and the more 
general Acts are setthid hy party canens hefore heiiif; hi-oiiglit 
into the IjOgislatnre. After they iiro hionght in all Hills are 
referred t<i eoniniittees, ami after Iniing dealt with hy tlieni 
are ^iierally eari-iel in the Assemlily witliont ninth dehiite. 
The cIMun; or &<■ they call it, 'the jn'evions i]ncstien,' is 
iiiueli une(l. The limitation of the K^ssion to sixty days js a 
recent change — it nst^l to ho longer. The legislation is, ho 
Buys, very loose. The Itevised Code was very !iios<;ly jiaswed, 
and lM>th that and nniny of the snbsequent Acts give Jiinch 
troiihle to the luwyei's. lie w.vms ralher a jiessiinist npon 
tlio snhject. I liave not lieen ahle <|iiite to understand the 
difference iKitween the i»iihlii! and juivate Acis, except that 
tlie latter are of a minor eharacler, ^'.y,, to incorjiorate small 
towns anil villages and Masonie Lodges and other institutions. 
One is to estahlisli a ' Camping (Ironnd'as a corporation; 
apparently those camping grounds arc! kept for religions 
iiieeEiiigs. A good numy of these Acts are ahoiit toll and 
fern' dues. 

1 r!i>cnt tlio Sunday Lore. In the morning 1 went to a 
hlnek eliiireli, hut was not very forliiiiate, as there had heeii 
some division among the congregation, ami the jilace was 
thinly attended. In the evening I fouiul a hotter cnugrega- 
tioii Kt another ehurch. The preai'lier was very loiid, em- 
phatic, an<l earnest, hut th(;re was not verv much cohesion in 
what he wiid; the singing was good. I went out with Mr. 
li \u Boe a large vineyard that he has t^turled. lie inahe:; 
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vory fjiir wine, Imt only tlie native American vinos Biieeocd — • ' 
tlio French vinos Iihvc tjnito failed— blight gi-eatly affects 
tiiciii and other fruit trees. This does not seem to be ninth 
of a fruit country. Talking about cotton, I am told that it is 
a very hai-dy plant, and does not snffer from occasional 
di-ongiits. Tliey say that not only has the CHlti\'ation of 
cotton in tlieee parts increased in area, bnt tliat it is also 
nnich better cultivated tlian it was befoi-e tlio war. They 
now get here craps which Ijefore the war wei-o only got in the 
MiKsissippi Valley. In the case of I'entcd farms it is a matter 
of ljai;^ni who is to snpply tlio mannce. Thci-o are no leaseB 
and no tenant-rights — bnt nnfortunately the manin'cs of 
Cttnnnerce do not last inndi more than one year. Mr. IJ— — ~ 
says the black people are very good and moderate in their 
way ()f living. They do not eat too mnch meat — more affect 
a vcgotablo diet, and are hcaltliy in conbcqncnce ; bnt they 
arc vary c-arelcss in cases of sickness, and wanting in kindness 
to one another M'heii tlioy are ill. In the Municipality of 
Iialeigh there aix: ele\en whites and si.'^ blacks. Tlie black 

«)nncilloi'8 do very well, says Mr. B . Ho himself is in 

the Council, and having had occasion to differ from some of 
his colleagues had the support of the blacks. 

I am sni-prised to see how little excitement there is iii 
i-egard to the contested election which is to take place tho 
day after to-moi-row. Tliere ai'e no placards, and lew signs 
of a struggle going on. 

Next day I started for Salisbury, a place in this Statu 
considerably to tlie west. The country is still nndnlating, 
Vith a iriixtnre of wood and cultivation. We came to the dis- 
trict where tobacco is largely gi-own, and stopped some time at 
Dnrhanis, tho centre of the tobacco manufacture. I Iiad an 
opptjrtiuiity of going over one of the factories^in fact, one of 
the largest manufactories of smoking tobacco in the I'nited 
States. They also manufacture what is called snuff, but it is 
not really taken as snnfE; it is chewed. They tell m© tliat a 
line quality of this snnff is very mndt used by American 
ladies, who put it in their mouths on the pretext of its Iwing 
good for tho teeth, but they i-eally chow it, and so eonsuinu 
large qiumtities. I never could get anyone to admit this 
{inicticc, but so said tho manufacturers. Here also almost 
ill! tlie work is done by blat^ks, hut uertain dejiartmonts — 
intmcly, the weighing and Jhiishing off tho packages — are ex- 
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clusivcly in the liiiiulu of wliito nifin. Eiiiiiluyci-fi iiovor t-aii 
ti-imt the l)la(ikB with jinytliirij^ wliicii i-eqiiirtj!! caix'fiil atten- 
tion and lu-ciintn'. 

Trovolliiig along I noticwl Imtli blacrk and wliitd men in 
the iiehlrt and cuttages, hnt ai)i>iiiently the Mai-kB are in the 
niftjdnty. Tliey seemed to he the iimiii Idmnring ]Ki|mlation. 
Ihii ciinntiy heems very raviney, and if the hind in not eai'ed 
fof it is apt to rini ont into I'avinew, as fi-eqncntly happens 
in the liands of cait'IeKn tcmnilw. I gather that it frefjnently 
happens tliat when liind lias hcsin ovcr-onipped it is ahan- 
diiTied to wiHid for a time - in nil this eountty wherever it id 
li't alone wood Kjinngs up. 

I stopjieil at the Ilaw Ilivcr to wee the cotton niitlK there. 
They carry ont the whole pi'ocesw of mannfactnre, from Hean- 
ing the cotlon as it comes hiose fi-om the fields t() tlie manu- 
facture of Ihe cloth and the dyeing of it, in the wime iH»t 
wry lar^ci cstahlish merit. Tlie milU ai'e worked hy water 
jHi.wer, aw in alwavH the case in this part of the ctiuntry. All 
the Athiiitic Ktateri have the advantajre of an ni[linuted water 
jwiH-er, the country slopinj; from the. AUeHianies to the sea 
with many ruiniing stivams, and being in this respect a gixjat 
contrast to most of the <-onntrY west of the Alleghaniep. Jn 
the mills all the lahour is wldte — thei-c are no hlacks eni- 
]>loyed; they ait! said not to he Rifficiently cai-eful. At any 

i-ate it is not the hahit to employ theni. Colonel II , the 

manager of the mill which I visiteil, first wiid that the lalwrnr 
was excellent, hnt conn'iig to details he found a good many 
faults witli hin jicople, anti s^aid that lie had just turned off 
Kjveral fainilies for irregular attenilaiK'C hy way of e.vimiple. 
I was sni'prihed to hear that the working hoiii-s are twelve 
hours a day. That system is fully enforced. The peo]>le 
work from seven in the morning to half-].iast seven in the 
evening, witli oidv half-an-honr for diinier. This really 
net^ms too much, aiid I gather that it is very doiihtfnl wliether 
more is »hine in twelve lionrs tlian hy those who work only 
ten liours. This Southern master seemed to me to he moi-o 
Htvei-e with Jiis win'k pe<p]ik! than an Knglish master could he. 
I'crhajis he is tiHi much oE a military man. Tlie woiiion earn 
ahout fiftv cents a dav, the men from wcventy -live cents to a 
dollar. The Southern mills swrii to have taken, in relation 
to those of the North, miicli the same 2>osilion which Iho 
Induili nulla di) to those of Laiicasliii-e. Thev inauufuctmu 
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imly fill! ciiivriier qiiiilitios of goods, k'aviiip tlic finer qualities 
to tlie N.n>tln;rii iiiIIIh. Tlicv (.'kini tliat tliey liavo a bettui- 
iTiiiiiito ill tlic Sdiit.li, with lews extremes «£ iieat and cold, 
I'tiwer shoi't duvs, ami less need of fuel and lights; and tiiey 
have gi-eat iidvuiLtaj^e, they say, not only in tlie saving in the 
cjuTiiige of pottitii, but als<) in that they are eaved the serious 
exjieiise at psn-k'ui^ it. Tiieir hilM)nr, too, is elieaper than 
that in the North. 

llei-cl went out to sec the farm of Mr. TJ , a New Jersey 

inaii, who lias lately established a farm of six liundred acres, 
l>Hnei]mlly with the ohjeet of breeding horses. The road, as 

iinnal, I find detestable, Imt Jlr, U says tlie New Jersey 

roads are ptinl — they have a good gravel soil tliere. Pastiiro 
and c'attle-l)i'ee<lii(f? lia\'e been soniewliat neglected in tlieso 
Soiitlieni States, and lie Itopes to sliow them the way to im- 
prove. He has a very liigli opinion of the blairk people — 
likes tlicm as lalMmrci-s, and thinks tliey only need to bo 
tiTjated faii'ly and civilly to get good work out of them ; in 
fiu;t, tlioy work as well as white men, and better: and the 
only eomplaiiits against them eoino from those wlio do not 
treat tlieni faii'ly nor pay them i-egularly, lie, too, says 
that there is great iri-egnlarity in tlie payment of wages. 
His only doubt is about the rising generation. He thinks 
the old e.v-sla\es who were acenstomea to work do very well, 
bnt the children ai-e not siiiRcicntly under tlie coiitrtd of their 

Iiai-cnts, and are growing up with an indisposition to work, 
le is stmng on the excellence of the climate here about «il() 
feet above the sea. It is never so hot in siunnicr, lie says, as 
in the N<n'theni Atlantic States. The tiiermometcr does not 
nsiially rise alxtve SO degrees, and the wintei-s are mild and 
good. Tliere seems to be no doubt tliat there is a great change 
in tlie winter climate as one passes South tiirongh Virginia 
into the ('arolinas and Georgia. 

I had met in the train an old Scotchman, Mr. M , who 

has Iteen npwanis of forty years settled in this State. He is 
a builder by trade, and has done much work of that kind, but 
lias now ac([iiired lan<I aii<l settled down. He took mo to dine 
witii a friend, Mr. II— — , wlio keeps a store at Haw Itiver, 
anil who is marric<l to a New England wife. This lady gave 
lis a very nicely-Cooked meal, very neatly served. Throiiglioiit 
the States it docs seem that the New England pet)ple are in 
many resi)ecta eiiiierior. Mr. M very kindly insisted on 
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tiikiTifi in(! to hiri liinisu at Siilislniiy, wluiro I was must (-"tii- 
rui-tiil.lyiiwi.iimi.-diitL'.l. Ill fiiu iiK.niiiL-^'wt: Wiilkod alM.iit flie 

tiiwii, wlik'ii sLicmod a nic-o ninil iilaci'. Mr. ^^ 's wifo is 

alwi u X(i\v Kii^'ljiiiilur, but thtiy jiro jill m.w tlmruiiglily Si>iitli- 
(Tii in feelluf;, liotli as tn tlie wui- ami as to tlie tjiKiSticui of 

sUivci'V. AcianiJiiig to l[r. JI tliu iS'ort hern urn were tlic 

tirst slave-} loll lerrt, and when they fouTid tliut shivert woro not 
'a |ii'ofitiil)lu pi-opiirty in tlie Xurth t]i(;y sold tlicni Koirth, and 
wwit in fiiralMilitioTi. In the war tlio Xoi'tli Carolinian jieople 
did not Ko heartily with the South till tlioii- fodinfjn ^ot 
enibitttiri^l liy tlie great desitnidtion i>£ juMjierty and cither ill- 
usaf;:es In which they were Pidijci'tml hy the Nortlierii arniiL-s. 
A Fistvr of his own was hnrnt out l>y tlie Federal Bokliers and 
die<l from exposnix;. lie am! iiiti son-in-law, who itjnli^o a n>n- 
tritctor fiirimhlic works, ti>ld nie a jjikmI deal about the Iilac-ks, 
whom they liave nnidi cinplnyed. They decidedly liko IheTii 
as labiinmi-B. In the Xortli the wliite nion fp't hijiher wages 
and do nun-c work. Tliei'e tliey will iiiit allow the coui|ioti- 
tioii uf the negi'o ; cs]MK-ia!ly the foreigneiti — Ii-ishnien being 
iiioiit prominent — will not ; hut the Woutlieni climate is too 
lii»t fur tin) Irisli — they tin not cai-c to conio South ; while the 
Siintliem M-liitcss nut iHjing anxious to work as hired labourers, 
do not object to the negroes performing that function. Tims 
the blacks are n()t bnil-ilose<l on labour <piewlionM, and alto- 
gether get on very well, AVages in the .Sonth are ttirt^iinly a 
giHHl deal lower than in the North, and the negroes can live 
on much cheaper and pooj-er food than the Kortheni whites. 
Most <if the Suutliern whiten have laiid nioi-e or less, and many 
of them employ, or liojie to emjiloy, negroes. They ai-e always 
glad to lui-e them when they nin afford to do so. The better 
and more inoderutc of the Southern whites certainly wish to 
, conciliate and utilise the negi-oes, 

Mr. M , while speakiiig so well of the negroes in other 

it'BiHX^ts, dwelt very iiuich on that which I had before heitnl, 
their want of family affection and kindness to one another in 
McknesK. He telk the story of a son whom he nursed thiimyli 
sniall-pox, and who was then set to nnrso his own father who 
hail taken the disease, but ileserted the fatlier and left liim to 
(lie. There seems to beagisneral concurr-enwi of assertion, that 
in slave times it was necessary for the while masters and mis- 
tiitssiis U, MMi tlmt tlie black cliildi-en wei-e looked after and that 
Ui« aick were muiscd. ^uw tliese things are iniicli neglected. 
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Air. M lias a goorl deal of land. Part of it is fanneJ'^fl 

hy one of liis sons, who is also a medical man. Part is let to 
a liliick mail oi\ tiliai'ca, and pai't to a wliite man. The great 
difliciilty, he says, is the toiiuency to let down the land. We 
\isited a eiilmrb ahitost entirely mliabited by blacks. Most of 
those people own tlieir own house and patehes of land— some 
one, some two, stniie thi-ee, some six acres, and tliey seem to 
f;et on xory well. Many of tliem appeared to be of mixed 
blfrt>d. One man was quite fair with blonde hair, but quite 
woolly. Several airioiig theiu are blacksmiths ; they affet-t 
that trade a good deal. 

Having occasion to send a telegram here, I noticed the ex- 
cessive chai-gc — one dollar for eight words to Kew "i'ork. I 
have wince found that this is so in all ont-of-the-way places. 
The telegi-aplis in tVe United States arc entirely in the hands 
of monopolist private companies, and tliey charge just in pro- 
portion to the absence of competition. Tliereisnolixed nile 
with reference to distance, or aiiytliing else. 

Tliis is the day of tlie general election. I went to see tlie vot- 
ing. Tliere is a contest between two white candidates, but one 
of tlieni is an Independent and seenis to be siipi>orted by the 
blacks. There is little sign of excitement. The ballot-box is 
kept at an open window, and the proceedings are conducted 
in a loose sort of way. Half a dozen people, officials and 
others, are in the njoin behind the box, . Tliere is no pretence 
of seci-ecy in i-egai-d to the ballot papers, rapei-s witli the 
names of tlio candidates are lying about. Eacli voter takes . 
one and gives it to bo put into the box. I understand they 
generally pride theniselves on voting openly. Tlie blacks y 
soeiri to be voting f i-eely ; there is no sign of intuiiidation. 
After breakfast I started for South Carolina. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

I entered the 'Petrel' State of South Carolina on the 
day of the election, and the firat station in tliat State that we 
eanio to was full of pcojjle dressed in the famous red shiit, 
which we also saw continually at all the stations jus we came 
a'ong. In this part of the State thui'e does not si'em to be a 
very serious contest; it is only in the lower I'ogioiis, where 
tlie lilaek p)piilatioit iu veiy numei'ous, that Uiere is any 
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doubt alioiit tlio result of tlio elcc'tuma, Tlio. coTifititiition of 
Smith Cai"ol!iia is still that wliit-h was impiiHod iipoti it after 
the war. It lia^s not liccii revised, jiikI is still of the jiiiimlar 
diaiacter dictated hy Northern ideas. Ail the eimiity and 
loeul effieeiis are elected ; thci-e is no simh system nf nomina- 
tion as prevails in North ("arolina. Here thu dt^tions for 
(Vwigresfl, for the 8tj»te Aasendily, and for the liX'at otlic-es, all 
take place together, — are all entered in one 'tiirket.' Mr. 
Wade Iliinipton, the jiresciit Govenmr, is a moderate Demo- 
crat, and his re-elet^tion is not djjposed (in this iiecatiion. 
Where there is a serious cont-est it is in rcf^aiil to the nieni- 
liors of tJonj^ress and 8tate Assembly, and the lineal olKi-ers. 
Ked shirtfl now seem to lie only a party hiwlj^e. I saw no 
api>earance of actnal Miull-dosirif!;,' hut there were many 
eifjiifl of election-day ^iimny people almnt, a j^iod deal of 
talking and shonting ami fjallopiii"; a!i<int on horseback, ami 
some few symptoms of wliisky. I'liere were a good many 
negroes about, and they did not look terrorised. There is no 
iieeil t-o terrorise them just lieiv, as thev have no chance —the 
whiter liaving it all their owji way. A 'few !ilack.< go with the 
Democrats, and I wuvoneortwoof tliem we;iriTig the red shirt. 
On my arrival in ('olnnibia, the ca]iitai of the State, in th<i 
evening, things seemed pretty ijniet : the election had jiasst'd 
without any serious Iroulile. 

The conntry between Salislim-y ami Colnmbia is still 
innch like wliat I h;id before seen, but it became almost 
hilly. The tobacco country was left behind a long wav biick. 
All' this through which I pass to-d;iy is ].riiu'ipally ' eoKoTi 
country. Much oi the cotton jilant is very short and small, 
bnt apparently very productive ; [ri;mv fields are at this time 
very heavy with cotton. It is quite 'a |)rolitalile cnltivation 
wht'ii »n average of half a bale an iicre is obtained. IF some 
tiel.ls yiekl a go<id_ deal moiv, there is al^^. a good <leal of 
[Mior cultivation which di>es not yield more than a ijuarler <)f 
a bale, or even less than that. Cotton requires nmch weed- 
ing, and if that is ncgle<-ted the result is bad. On all 1 



I am t<i]d that the 


cotton cultivation has greatly extended 


in the upper countr 


v. It now grows rii;bt up to the • l!lue 


Mountains," as they a 


re called. Some is <-ultivale<l by whites, 
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,vned hy whites, with t!ie aid 'of black 


laboui-. 




1 met iu the train 


a Oauadiau barrister taking his family 
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U< Aikin in Georgia. Some places iii Georgia, and still nioro 
in I''lorida, are groat health resorts for northern people. In 
the winter the clhnate there is said to be very good. Tliis 
gentleman gives a very favourable account oi Uie state o£ 
tilings in Canada. Aceoi-ding to liitn they liavc a aelei^tion 
of the l)est of Englisli and American institntions. Tlicy 
liavc fitte eloctione, an<l a fair i-cpi-esentatitm of all daspew, 
hilt the judges and most of the higher public oificei's ai-e 
nominated by the Dominion Govenunent. Now-a-(lays, lie 
says, almost no one in Canada is faxoiu'able to annexation to 
the States. The Cliurch of England was disestablished in 
1S4S. The clergy got life-rents of their incomes, and were 
allowed to commute. The Church in Canada is now exceed- 
ingly well off. The proximity of the great lakes, which never 
fixieze, makes the climate of Upper Canada milder than that 
of other northern regions, but rather damp. He is altogcthei- 
a^^inst the idea of a Customs Union with tlie United Statew. 
lie says the inannfat^turing interest in Canada is not very 
stfoiig, but the people of the States are determined to ruin it 
by midersclling them, an<l that eaniiot be allowed. 

After one has lieai'd so much about the deploi'abte state of 
things in South Carolina, I am struck with the gtH)d and pi'os- 
peroiis appeamnee of the country towns along the road. Keve- 
ral now railways are in pi-ocess of eonstructictn — one that I saw 
was nari'ow gauge — in fafit, in America narrow gauge railways 
seem to be a good deal in favour for short brauches and liroken 
gi-ound. In spite of all their misfortunes and of the constant 
complaintB of wantof money, j>eople seem to be recuperating 
themselves wonderfully. 

At Columbia I went to the Wliceler House Hotel, the prin- \ 
cipal in the j'lace, a respectable hotel, but not quit* up to the 
mark of those I had hitherto seen. I am relieved to hnd th;it 
mosquitoes have not yet made their appearance. 

l\ext morning I found an acrount of tlie elections in the 
papers. As there ai-e no Repuhlicjin papers here, one cannot 
near that side. The local papers assert that this has been the 
(jiiietest election ever known. There haw been no violence, 
oidy some attempts at fraud on the part of the blacks, which 
have been ])ronipt.ly and properly repressed. I observe, how- 
ever, that it is admitted that at several places the United 
States supervisor, who is entitled to 1k! present at each polling 
]ilace, has pi-otested against the rejection of black votes. At 
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one place near this some youiifi; iiieii arc said to liitvc ilimc goml 
service by putting a stop to flic frauds of tiie lilju'ks, It h 
siij^fitetf that anriebla*'k employes wli<> votwl wruiifjiniist lie 
dixinisKcd. It Bcemg ti> lie assinnerl tliat all the olcdioiie in 
this State have ccrtiiiiily gone in favour of the Dcnioi-rats. 
That was indeed a foicgimu conchision. 

After breakfast I wont to the Capitol — there is always a 
Capitol in eaoh State — and paiil my rcsjiects to (iovcnior 
Wade Hampton, to whom I had an intriHliictiim. lie if gone- 
rally reputed to bo a very superior tiian, and rvidt'iitly liiis 
gi-eat iufliience. Originally a Carolina man, he had alsu hn-go 
property in Missisnippi, like a goml many otbors of the rii'li 

iKJfiple ill this mrt ot Hie c-onntry : but he was ijiiite niiiicd 
ly the war. Cotton, being the great rcs(iiiri-c of the Soiitlieni 
States, was captured or burnt by the re<leral Ai'niie^ iind ho 
lost 5,000 bales. He now lives, I understand, in a cottage in 
a liunible way. AH his conversation pive one the idea uf a 
very moderate man. His private secretary and rie]>be\v, Jlr, 
M ,however(a gentleman who kindly gjive me inncli in- 
formation), is a pessimist. He will bave it tbal bulb in Smitb 
Carolina and in the Mississippi A'alley ciiltivatiiui bason tlie 
whole decreas(Ml. The coast lands df this State, and tbe sugar 
lands of Louisiana have, he says, gone to rack anil niin, and bo 
fells of the enormous depreciation of property in Xcw Orleans 
and on the banks of tbe JIissis.ilppi. He admits, bowever, tbe 
extension of tbe cotton cultivation in tlie higher ]iarts<if the 
State, but says that there is a gioat deal too niiicli of if, and it 
does not pay. Mr. Wade HanipttJii talks very strongly of the 
iniseonduct and fraud of tbe carpet-bag ("ivernment. wbich 
was displaced last year. At one time, lit; k; . s, US out of m 
members of the Assembly were blacks, aud ibeie was unlim- 
ited fraud and stealing. He gave nie the ivpurt nf the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate these frauds. Tbe debt of tht! 
State, he says, is not so very large^alMnit se\cii milliun dollars ; 
lie would rather pay than ivpudiate. Meanlimc, wbilc tbo 
matter is nnder the consideration of tbe hegislatiire, tlie money 
for the interest is liwlged in the Treasury. Although tbo 
county officers are elet^ted, it seems tbat tlie justices nf tbe 
peace are nominated by tbe (iovenmr, and are now mostly 
Democrats, but some of the other side are imminated also. 
Some blacks are put upon juries, but not many. 'AVe give 
them more than tbey gave us,' says Mr. M . 
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The dovonior pppjiliR f>f the lilaok population in terms niiiii- 
lar t'> what I had hcanl licftn'c, lie ways tlio hotter daf* of 
whituH certaiiily want to foiiscrve tlic ucyi'o; the lower whites 
aiv less fiivoiinihle, ami will not twlinit them to social equality ; 
Imt the hitteriiess is only political and not carried into labour 
qnostioTifi. 

I had a f^iod deal of talk with Bcverat gentlemen iu the 
ollice, or who happetietl to Ikj ahont the Capitol. They all 
admit that the ballot at clei'tions is an utter farec, and that 
there is no pretcTic-e at seeroey. A eonunon dodge is to print 
tiekotfl in imitation of those uf the enemy, and to foist them- 
npiin illiterate voters of tiic other side. Moi-e frequently tlie 
baHot is 'stuffed' by putting in several thin tickets wrapt to- 
gether. The rule is tliat if more vote tiekets are found ni tlio 
box than the number of voters the excess number is drawn out 
by a mail blindfolded for the pnriJOtie. He can very well dis- 
tingnisli the tit-kets of his own jiarty ; they are generally on a 
iliftcrent kind of i)a]Hjr. They gave me one of the Democratic 
tickets used in the present election for this county of liichland. 
It is a piece of the thinnest tissue pajier, about a couple of 
inches long by an inch broad, upon wliich are iirinted the 
names of the whole of the c'andi<!ates for the vai'iou« otficos 
and seats in the Legislature. This ticket comprises the vuto 
for the Governor, Lieutenant-(iovenior, Secretary of State, 
Ktate yuixsrhitendent of Education, Comptroller-(TeneraI, Ad- 
jutapit and Iiisi>ecti>r-(icneral, State Treasurer, Attorney -Gen- 
era!, member of Oonj^rcss for the thii-d district, one Stale Sen- '■ 
tiUir, tive re|>restnitatives of the county in the State Assembly. \ 
I.iK'al School ('omniissioncr, and three county (.'ommisstoncrs, 1 
They say there never was an election without fraud, and some, 
no donbt, there was on this occasion. A young man, evidently 
one of those refei-red to in the newspaper jiaragraph which I 
have mentioned, says be went to a p>lling place alHiiit six 
miles distant. Tiie negi-oes were very disappointed in the be- 
lief that they were losing the election, and there was much 
fear of their nocom in g violent and smashing the ha Hot-boxes. 
J'ifteen or twenty young whites handed together for tin; pi-o- 
te<'tion of tlio Wxes, lighted a tire and sang songs. I'resi^nlly 
the negroes, finding they could do nolhiug, came iimnd and 
joined in the songs, and so all went well. Thciv speak very 
liitterly of the independent candidates. They say more stress 
is laid on the election for Congress than on Ihose for the State 
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As8oinl)lj', licoaiiee the next Presidential elct;ti(in may depend 
a good deal upon the inajoi'ity in Coiigi-css. Tlie negroew ai'e 
atnonable to tlie whites in all things except olcctionti!. In doc- 
tion matters they havo taken an independent line, and insist 
njKiii voting llepnblican. The preaeliei-s influence tlioni very 
much, and also the iiegi-o women, who are \Kvy stmnf^ Ile|>ul)- 
Hcans. TliC8C women used to l>elieve that if a Democrat gov- 
onior were elet^ted tliey woidd not be al]o\\'cd to wear veils, 
and that is a privilege of freedom \\dnch they prize gi-catly. 
My informants aeeonnt, liowever, for their ^-jctory in the elec- 
tions by saving that they manage<l to inflneneo many of t!ie 
Macks. They agi-eed among thenisehos that oa<:]i man hhonid 
liring at lea^t one negro to tlie jm*!! and aw many moi-e iis jmjs- 
sible. Tliey fiuggcst that many nc^nicH, though ostensibly 
vothig llepnblican in order to deceive their wives and preach- 
ers, really voted Democratic, their own inclination lioing that 
T^'ay. Tliey say the red shirt was merely a political cmMem 
pt np in mockery of some plirase about ' bloody shirts ' used 
ly an Indiana senator. It never meant anytliing more Hcriouf. 
The Ku-khix was at one time had, lint not so vfiy bad ; they 
Bomethncs tarred and feathered, but sehloni mnniered. lu 
sliort, South Carolina is altogether not si> black as it has been 
painted, according to tlieir acc<.iunt. 

After the lalx'Uivof the elccti<JTi campaign (he{;overnor is 
going ont lumting for two or three diU'w, and I have not Iiad 
the opportunity of seeing very nuich of liiin, hut he iias Ihjcii 
very friendly, and has given me intn)ductions to the county of 
Eeanfort, wfiere the negi-oes are thickest, and where he advisiis 
me to go if I want to see a negi-o ctnmty. What they ea!l 
hunting in America is not hnntiug in our sense, but shiMiting; 
either ordinary shooting, or drives for hig game. This hniit- 
ing expedition turned ont very <lisaMtronrt for poor (iovenior 
Hampton. Riding to a place where he oxpwted the <leer to 

iiass, he was thrown in the forest, and liis leg suutshed in a 
'rightful manner. He was entirely alone, and remainetl on 
Hie ground for luanv lK;f<)re lie was diwiovered, though ho 
managed too keep firing his gini to attnK-t attention. He w:is 
long ht a very precarious state. 1 much liojie that he has 
qnite recovered. 

Walking out in the neiglibourhoiid of the t..wn, T got inl.> 
»)nversation with a coloured man, ap]>arently connected willi 
Jhe city waterworks, and 1 talked to him about the election. 
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lie says the Democrats were to win in tliis district: that was 
known, bnt it was done by tlie f raiidnlent stuffing of the ballot- 
Ikj.xcs. Tlie Kepiibiicans i-eally have a majority of 2,501), and 
tlie coloured people have voted steadily on tne Republican 
side, but they are cheated because tlicy have not the control of 
tlic ballot-boxes. He too explained tlie mode of etufiing the 
boxes and the otlier dodges as 1 had lieai-d them before. He 
says that wliile the Kepiiblicans were in power they allowed a 
fair representation of tlie other side, but now that the Demo- 
crats ha\'e got into power they control all tlie returning officers, 
and take everytliing, leaving notliing for the otlier side. He 
seemed a very sensible, intelligent nian, and his story appears 
at least as good as that told on the other side. 

Tliis place suffered terribly when it was taken by Sher- 
man's army, and it is a Iiotly-disputed question whetlier tlio 
firing and destrnctioii were done iiy yiierinan's troops or by 
the Confederates tJiemselves to prevent the cotton, &c., falling 
into Sherman's hands. My black friend attributes the injury 
to Columbia to tlie Confederates, but does not put it in an un- 
reasonably wicked light. The town seems now to have very- 
much recovered fi-om tlie destniction. It lias been miicli 
rebuilt, and looks very well. Many of the best liouses were 
built by tlie earpet-bag officials. The Capitol seems a iinc 
building; all the public offices are in it, as is usually the case. 
There are wide grassy streets lined witli good trees, many of 
them magnolias and other southern plants. The liouses have 
pretty greuiids about tlicin, and 1 notice some jiarticularly 
thriving deodai-s. ^le situation of the town is pretty, u])on a 
eonsidei-able river. Tlie country about is very well wooded, and 
the woods are now beautifully coloured, the aiitumnal tints be- 
ing at their best. I notice several varieties of flr trees. Cows 
graze fi-eely about on the grassy avenues. There are several 
inm works Itere, where tliey make small engines and do other 
siicJi work. It is remarkable how the iron trade seems to be 
developing tliroughont the States. I understand that in all 
these woi'Ks except one, tliey employ exclusively white labour. 
There are no mills on the fine river here, but t*liere is a small 
canal which it is proposed to enlarge as a Statu woi'k in the 
hope of establishing iiiiIIh, Apiiareiitly, there is not in this 
State the prohibition against undertaking jmblic wtirks which 
has recently boeu put into the Constitution of a good inanv 
States, 
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I looked into tliG Ponitentiai'j' : tlic Bystein fiectris rather 
loose, and intratnural labour does not pay. Tlicre wore from 
ten to twelve black men to one wliite, but tliey all work 
together. 

liOtteHes aro pi-obibitod in most of the Statow, inoliidiiif^ 
this; but I saw that the Louisiana Stwtc Lottery, di-awn 
monthly, is e\'eiT'wliero largely a<lvei'tiseil. 

Mr. T , Snpenutendent of Edimatiun, kindly took mf! 

out for ft drive. The place seems altogether very nice, and 
tbc climate very pood, Tlie carpet-ha^j^i-s liave now alnioMt 
entirely disappearetl, and the best of the boiiscs are for sale 
ehea[i. A good many liave been hcmgbt by Northern i>eo|>le, 
wlm eonie to reside hci-e for the sake tif the cliinate. 

Mr. T gives a lolcrable ac-cxmnt of the edncation in 

tJiis State, but besides the ditticnity of obtaining efiieieiit 
eni>erintencleneo and efficient schoobnasters, there is a very 
great difficnlty ahont money. The wcliool masters are paid hy 
eertiticate-s of indebtedness, and thus ai'c heavily in ari-eai-s. 
While Sonthernei's ean bai"dly be g<it to teacli bliM-ks, good 
Northernoi-rt will not WHne on these terms, (wpct^ially an tJiey 
ai-e only eni])loyed for a few months in tlic yoar. Sneli as 
they are, the sfliiM)ls are open for three, fonr, or live montliH. 

A very sa*! thing Iiere is the beantifni university buildinifs 
and cj)1 lege-clo.se, like one of the best of ICngliiih (■«)lleges, tint 
now qnite given np. It seems that before tJie war this Uni- 
versity was exceedingly good and had a btgli reputation, bnt 
the funds were lost or Mtolori, and of late years it has been a 
question with the Legislature whether to provide for the pay- 
ment of dehtj*, or to speiiii money on education. The former 
policy prevailed, and education has been neglected. Tliere in 
still kept up the beantifnl college library, and the tine old 
ct-president of the coll eg(; fie ts a small living as librarian. He 
says Miat the diffiitulty about setting up the college again arises 
fitini this — tliat the iHtoplo of the dinerent eburiilies have set 
lip soL^tarian colleges of tlieir own, and are against tJiie generid 
college. 

For want of fiuids the Agricultural and Survey ])epai-t- 
ment^s for which the (^Histitntion provides, have not yet 

Icen started in this State. Itr. T says that the stOiool 

iMill-tax.is not half collected, and the pi-ojterty tax is very 
iri-egularly c^iHected — and what is paid is gt^ncrally paid in 
(Jcbt-certitic^tes or notes of a bankrupt State Ijank. liy thiij 
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cotifitilnition non-payment of taxes does not deprive of tlie 
riglit of voting, 'riio negroes, are zealons to loam and arc 
getting on a good deal, but, like others lie says they are dc- 
cidcdly inferior tu white men beyond a certain ijomt. The 
cai"j>et-baggere at fij-st tried mixed schools, Imt even they did 
not coiitinne tliat long; it was found necessary -to separate 
tJieni. Some of the midattoe and free blacks wei-e better ofE 
before tlie war than they are now. They miffei-ed in theii- 
jiropcrty like everyone else during the war. The enfranchised 
slaves do not care for them, and none of them now are lead- 
ing men. One great ditBcnlty aboiit scliools is that the local 
S(4iuoI managers are continually changed at every election — 
even without cliange of party, people often change their local 
officers. 

I visited Dr. C , tlie Northern President of the Ikinc- 

dict Institute for hlacks. lie seems a very fair and moderate 
man. Talking of tlio elections, he says that the blacks saw 
that the tide was going against them — they had no leadera 
and no organisation, ana Iiad no funds for election purposes — 
it is cbanicteristic of them nnder such circumstances to show 
no energj'. They have caved in and allowed theniselves to 
he beaten by fair means or foul, 

lie, too, thinks that the intellect o£ the blacks is inferiur 
to that of wliites, but among tlie blacks there are some who 
ai'o very superior, and the mulattos are better than the oi-di- 
nary blacks. lie imderstands that in slave times the slave- 
holders nsed t.o distinguish between different raccM of bhicks, 
B<nne being iutellcetually as well as physically superior to 
others; but they are now so nii.\ed up that the races can 
hardly l)e distinguished. I walked out with him, and saw a 
large negm location. In most cases houses and small patches 
of land were owned by the people themselves, and they 
seemed tolerably well-to-do. Dr. (!— — , however, says that 
they do not save nmch; they are certainly wanting in thrift 
anil prudence, spend money as they get it, and live frem hand 
to nuiuth. We came upon a row of very nice regular houses, 
and on inquirj' I fouuil that after emancipation these houses 
were given to tJie negnies by their late master. This niaster 

was a General 1* , whose aci|uairitanco I aftei'wards made. 

lie is alMmt the most charming old gentleman T have yet seen 
in America — English of the best kind in s]H!och and inuMTici'. 
lie has been iiitimatu ^vitli many of our most dlstinguitilictl 
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men. lie c-liiiine that, if tlioy lia*] lH?ni left alono omaiwijm- 
tion wtiiilil Iiavo bueii liroii^lit iilH>iit iit u boiiclu'.iiil way tii 
course of time. As it is, tliece Iiave liemi frifflitfiil iijilieaviilrt 
iiiid gruat. injuMtice in acliioviii^ that niijw^t ; lint lie now 
ImpeM for tlie best. Tlie iifumee Iiereiiliimtn have, lie wiyc, 
Btuiietiiiieft difficulty in findiiii; wui-k. Tiny (laiiiiot {j;ot on 
witliyiit tlie wliite iiiait's {iiiidaiic^ — with tliiit they do very 
well. 

1 liad alw) 811 opportunity of convorHiii^ with a coloured 
pi-eaeher, a clever and inliucntial man. He w;fmK, however, 
veiy extreme in liiin views. lie says that diirinf; thu election 
tliere v-aa gross intimidation, and niiK-h unfair iiiHiteiu-e, hnt 
in spite of it all tlio hlacks voted llepnhlican as fioJid as t^ver. 
Ts'evertheless, tlie boxes wei-e stnffed and the majority utojen. 
The election conmiissionei's are all on one t:ide, and w» aii.! 
the newspapers, and they openly pnbli^^hi'd vinieilt thrcnts. 
The negnies will never ^et justice; thei-e is rinrhinji for lliem 
but tu {JO to JJbei'ia. There is an cxtrcnie ]iuity here opposed 
tu Mr.AVado Hamjitoii, of whi<'h (ieiieral (li^ary is tlie leader. 
lie openly wiys that the blacks were made by Ood t« till the 
soil, and may do that, but they camiot be allowed to vote and 
Iiold laud, effie they woid<l tie masters, an<l the whites slaves. 
IVaaes are, he says, low here. In some comilry parts labour- 
el's do not i!S't more than six dollai-H a month, besides ratioiiw, 
and that is not paid. He d<ies not think niueli of "Wadti 
ilaiiiptun. He is <inly a |)o]itieiaii, and is iin«!erato for the 
Bake of place. Ho docs not deny that, |iolitics a|iart, white 
and lilat-k people {?.'t on t()ycthei' well eiionfjh ; but the latter 
will never liave their pi-oper share of power. Me says juHok 
are not fairly constituted — ninc-tentlis of them are always 
whites. Even under the Carpet-baj^'i-s all the .ludfres were 
wliite. Tlirout^hout the United States all elections and all 
mlnuni»tratioiis are corrin)t, and not Hkelv to be better— all i.s 
l«id. 

I have licen iuijnirinji about the teunre of land. Hero, as 
elsewhere, lar^ farms seldom succetid. Most of the whites 
liftve land, ]iiore or less. Some are giHid, but others are a piHir 
lot, uneducated and unthrifty, es])ecially a class, of whom tliere 
are many in the district near this, calle<l ' Saiid-hillers." Thev 
are said to be the descendants of assiffueil i-imvicts of fonner 
days. They have jxHir farms and jioor soil ; what little work 
tliw^ Ui) tliey do theiuselveii j they lia\'e uu Benautu. They 

ax 
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Iiriiijj woiid into tlic town for sale. I saw a good hiaity of 
tlteiii, and certainly they are a poor-looking set. Alwiit forty 
iier cent, of tlie wliite voters liere cannot write tlieir names, 
riic blacks have as yet got comparatively little land of tlieir 
own, and chiefly cultivate as tenants on various terms, gen- 
erally on the share system ; bnt, as I have clsewliere noticed, 
they have very frequently honses and small patdies. Tliere 
is now gi-eat ahundance of land for sale in tliis State; but 
wages are very low, and, under the Carpet-liag Government, 
taxation was very high, so tliat there was not nmch chanee 
of saving, and few nave money to buy land. The black 
preacher says a good many blacks have bought land and paid 
for it, but have been cheated out of it, the titles proving to 
be bad. 

1 have been talking about the eliurclies, asking whether 
the black and white cliurches go together nndei- the same 
system of Church government. It seems that most of tlie 
churches here are Jiaptist, and chiefly on the coiigi'egational 
system. Tlie Metliodists have a Church system, but tiiey are 
divided into North and South, and black and white Churches- 
There is no genera! organisation common to Iwtli. The 
I'l-esbyteriaii black Churches, howevei-, send delegates to the 
General Presbytenau Assembly. 

There seems now no doubt that the Democi-ats have car- 
ried all tlie elections tliroiigliout this State. There has been 
no sort of compi-oniiae ; tliey have taken everything — Con- 
gress, State, Assembly, and all the county offices, excepting 
only in Heaiifort County. Those districts where the blacks 
are ten to one have now i-eturned Democrats. 

I gather tliat Uie Uinted States election supen-isoi-s were 
a poor lot — often coloured men ; and they were fre^piently 
hustled and insulted. One of tliein was arrested on some 
frivolous pretext. According to one Northerner nothhig but 
United States ti'oops at evei-y ix)lliiig-place will prevent a 
strong and embittered minority from triuinphing over a weak 
majority. , In tliis pai"t of tJie country tne iiepublican or 
Uadical party is dead for the iircsent. The victory of the 
whites is now so complete that there is certainly peace sueb as 
there was not before. 

I travelled fi-om Columbia to Charleston thi'ougb the 
niglit ill a very comfortable Hlecping-(«r belonging to the 
local railway. In the glimpses of tlio night I coidd only bcu 
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♦Hat wc passed tlironjili a p-eat deal of pinc-forefit. At day- 
light I foiind tliat tliei-c weru iiiiuiy tdl piiiet* iifiir llie mtite ; 
but appi-uat'liiiig t'lmrloHtiJii tlie finiTitry liecame iiiore open, 
witli line soil and j<(>od ciiltivatum. ytriiwiierriL'H, calibages, 
Bweet pf)tatiH?s, ami enitinicin ]x>tiihios P(«.)iin.id to he lai-gely 
grown. Tlie potatoes are not yet liillcd 1)V frost. I went to 
tlic CIiarlost<)n Iloti!], wliiijli wtui conifortaijle. After break- 
fast I walkod abont tlie town. Tlie site is tkt, and t]ic wmn- 
try not striking, liut tlie vegetation is extieiiiely line — very 
iniieli of a senii-ti-oitieal uliaracter. Tliei-e ai'o many oi'aiige- 
ti-eca in full beiirhig and otiier fruit-trees and eliriibs. Many 
of tlie liouses are extremely gi"id, and very jii'ottily arranged, 
with ganlcns alH>nt them. The elimate here is said to lio 
very go(Kl ; the Iiot weather is teruiKjred by the trade-winds 
and sea-breezes. In snmmer the tlierniomeler rises to alwint 
ttU°, and thei-e is little hard frost in the winter. The mag- 
nolias and cvci-green oaks are fine trees, and wry abniKlant. 

I ealled mi ('olonel T , a gentleman enpiged in the 

cotton iiiisiness, wlio gave nie nint-h assistance. He introdueetl 
me to the f'aii)lina Chib. and to several gentlemen there, witli 
whom I had a great deal of talk. Thev say they had Iioped 
tlie iiegroeu wtndd have tnrned out gimd Kmall cidtiviitors and 
paid rent, and that they, as owneiv, would have had an easy 
time ; bnt the n<^gro fails in that respect ; ho is inmiwident 

and careless, lets down the land, ami spoils it. IJnt Mr.S , 

a gentleman who manages a large rice estate, and lives there, 
Iiapixsned to come in. lie gives ijnite a difTorent aeeonnt ; ho 
Bays that the higher part of the estate is let out to negroes 
wlio really enltivate exceedingly well, and raise cotton mueh 
liettcr than he conld have e.\i>ected. lie charges §30 to 
caeli family, and they cultivate as nnich cotton aiid com as 
they can, he undertaking to takeout half the rent in lalionr, 
and in practice genenilly taking out ihe whole in this shajie 
liy employing (lieni at tifty (rents a day on the rice-lands, 
and setting off the wages against the rent. "When I piit to 
the other gentlemen the cimtradiction which this iict^unt 
ueemed to inii)ly to their views, ihey said that these were 
especially giwd negroes ; that they came fnjni the npjjer 
wnmtry, wliere they Inid been mixed with whites and accus- 
tomed to labour. It seems that during the war there were 
large niigrattons. Wany from this part of the country went 
np with the Is'oi'thejii armies, and many up-country negrywj 
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rniiio down witli tlietn. One gentleman said lie had heard of 
n \nr^ tiiitulicr of iicj^oes from an estate in this neighboiir- 
hiiirtl wlu) settled ii|vcmintry, and, ho is told, now all own 
liind. It 8CcniR ji^nerallj' agi-eed that the iiegroes are very 
iriHKl lalionrcrs, and do well when they have white men to 
look over them and set them an example. Tlie native whites 
manage tliein better, and get more work out of them thati 
any iS orthcruera or foreigners. When, however, the negi-oea 
get tiigctlier in niasses and ont of the eontrol and direction 
of white men they ai-e apt to go back. Tliese gentlemen 
inKhnii-ed a wise of some blacks on estates witliin their own 
knowledge, who wei-e good mechanics before tlie war, bnt now 
aie woi-tli very little. Tliere are few blacks among tlie liighct 
iiutchanii-K, but some of them earn very bigli wages here aS 
ste\'edoi'cs for lading sliips. In tlie cold weatlier a good 
many white ]ieople have come up to work here, bnt tliey do 
not secni to have been very siiccessfHl. Some Irish come, 
iint I do not gather that they ai'e here now. Irish women, 
hdwevcr, nincli impi-oved and civilised, one finds everywhere. 
The hiint'cmaid at the liotel liere is an Iricihwoman, and seems 
very decent and good. She came originally from Dublin, 
married an American, who was killed in tJie war, on tlie Con- 
federate side, as was also her brother, and now she has settled 
down into sei-vice. 

The pe(tplc I liave met to-day are mucli interested in rice, 
whicli is cultivated in tliis part of the country. It Itad gone 
out very much. Since the war some estates have been qnitti 
abandoned. For instance, I hear of one estate whicli was 
wi)rtli .'i()(l,0(i() dollars before the wai-, and for wliich after the 
war 27.'>,()()() dollars was offered and i-efnsed ; it has suice 
M-lui!ly linikcn down and fallen ont of cnltivation, and was 
iionglit the otiier day for 6,000 dollars by some gentlemen 
who are trying to resuscitate it. On the other hand, a good 
many estates, the ownei-a of which were able to lioki on and 
keep up the cultivation, are now doing pretty well. The 
triitli, however, seems to be that rice is only grown hi the 
Vnited States by tlie aid of an exorbitant pi-otective duty, 
and it is used in America only— none is expoi-ted. The 
Indian rice beats it in foreign markets. People here say 
tliey are no longer for free trade ; there is notlnng like pro- 
tection. The j II te-1 lagging used for rice and cotton is highly 
protected. Here theyliave only one jute-uiill, lately ei-ecteu, 
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but tliey liope to liavo mni-e. Tlicy arc tpj-ing cxperiniciifn 
to gi-ow jiitc, and jute-secJ for tlic inii|jiise lias lately ln-fii 
diritribiitod. 

Tlic Seji IrtlaiuK on wliicli tlio Imisi t-ottnii ffitiWi^, nr iisimI 
to jrniw, lio aloiis tlic shiire in tliin m'isihlHiiirlioiHl and wmtli- 
Wanlii tij Siivftiiiiali. Tlioy are not ijilimdn iint in tlio w-can, 
Init flat trat'ts along the sIuh'o, iitoi-c ur !cks sc'punitud from 
tlie in:unland hv narrow dianneJK. Tlie w>il in very gimd, 
Init tlii! only culture to wliidi it. Um hin\n liitiiertii very sjic- 
cially devoted was the lonfj-stHple cotton, the cnltivafiim of 
which liR'i now greatly dt'clinca. These cotton land:* form 
the ontormost helt next the sea; lichind tlieni arc the rii^ 
lands, which nsnallv lie along the rivers and fivsli- water 
cstuariet'. IJehind the rice laniU and the ]iine-hclt cninc the 
uplantl o>tt<m landn. Ail the cotton yi'uwn in tlii^ part nf 
the world, except the Sea Island, is cliisscd as n|»lund. New 
Orleariit cotton w classoit wiiarately. and M*mH to hu a hotter 
and sti-ongcr staple. There is still inoi-e cotton shipped fi-oni 
New Orlejiiis than fntm Cliarlestim <ir any other iiort. The 
lonu; cotton, or Sea Island, is a <lifTcrent variety ot the plant 
from the wnninon cotton. It re(|niros inoi-e can;fnl cultiva- 
tion, and p!-o(hi(M.M very nnich less cotton — j^'nerally only a 
third or a fourth of the (juantity that is got fmni a goiKl tield 
of Bhort oottjin. It stiil fetches a very nnicli higher price 
than the short (rotton, hnt not so high In ]ii-o|)ortion as it 
did iKjforo, and in conseijuence com])arativt'iy little of it is 
raiMe<I. 

In the evening I went a littlo way out intti the country. 
Theixt setniis to l>e an iinmcnso cnliivati<in of Ktrawlwri'ies 
liei-e for the Northern markets. One sees great tields of 
etriiwlMjrries, Thei-e is a good drive, Toctalled with oyster- 
Bhells and lined with tine magnolias, called Magnolia Avenue. 
The beauty and fashion of Charleston were out for the even- 
ing, principally driving fast-tnitling liorsew. I am lold that 
there woi-c and still ai-e some Fii-nch njidattos Iti Charles- 
.ton in a nmcli higher jvisitiun than the ordinary cohuireil 
}X!"plo -like those in a considerahlc position in New Orleanu 
— hut they form an exclnsivo class hy theniselves, and are 
not s(» well off as they wei-e hefoix! the war, in wliicli they lost 
heavily. Altogether the 'genteel ' wilom-cd peojile keep very 
much to themselves. 

Next morning I called on Mi-. A , a gentleman who 
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witi itififtt kiTi'l in ftpflisring me. He U interested in tlie 
i'li'.-|iii»t(! [It^ij.-, uii'i ii« j-li'fwwj Ite a hiifiiD c-iJlection uf line 
fo^.-tl.i f'liiii'l t.lu^rf;, ill f;x(-(;llt:nt ])rescrvatiini. I a1«) called uii 
flu- <\ty S»jrt!ririt(!ii<IoiJt of ?>t-]i.«i!s, wIim is at tlic same time 
tli<; K)ii»<iijiiinHii (;lr;if;viiiaii. lie lived in n poor liuufie, and 
did not M.tirti a j>ivis|K;n>ii.i ))arsiin. lie i» a Carolina man, and 
d-Mw ii'.ttliiiik ][iii<-1i of (]iu lilat-ki-; Imt the city si-liools are, he 
Hivs, {rood. [ s:i\v iimnv iiir-c-liMiicin;; yirls and young Avomun 
p'-inn t.. M^iio.,!, witii 'tlieir \»»,U. Tlie Charleston people 
{."■MiiniJiy irji])r(-f'S nii; favonralily. The place is not wliat it 
liiis Ikmti, Ijnt. 'Ill ijie whole It is wonderfnJly well iiiaintaincd, 
iiiid the I'iti/ciiK riiiike tlie liost of ttio Hitiiutioti. 

To-diiy I nijide the a(;<jiiaiiitance of Mr. AV , a lawyer, 

who tiii.-< just Imm;ii el(!(rted to tlie State J^gislatni-e, and is a 
MTV iilcasant and well-inforiiied man; and also of one or two 
oliii'i- jrctrillemon. Talkinfr over tiionth Carolina affairs, 1 
,;;;itli(!r tliat llie princinal |ieo})le of this State were not so far 
pmo in •lilliciillies iMffore the war as those in Vii^inia. Many 
of tlii'iii IdkI ^ivat )>ljmtatioiiK in MisHirwipjii, to which tlicy 
traiislVrii'tl larj^e hodiiw of IJieir siii-{)his slaves; and at one 
linn- llii'v iimdi' a ^rcat deal <if money, in ciiiirietineiice of 
wiiich llii'v IdoIv 111 ('xi)(;nsiv(! livinj:, keeping iwehorses and 
nihiT line Ihinjrs, When i-i.tloTi fell in price their profits 
(liiiiinisiied. I.nl lli.-v Io..k.-.l for futnre impi-ovomunt, and did 
nui mind wnne de'l.i. Afli-r that I'ame the war and great 
d.'slrnction of pr<.iH'i-1v. esi.c-iallv of cotton, the stotf« o£ 
«lii,-h weiv caplmvd .'-r iiiniKlernl. while the whole of the 
>.|;m' jiropiM'(\ \\as tost hy emancipation. Land liewmc a 
liniir in the iii;n-kci, and liny had no ineanw uf meeting their 
ili'i.'l-: and so il was that inany of them have new become 
v.i\ jioor. Tlu'iv M'cnis io he no donht that nianv lailies who 
\MMv .>nce well to do now lill almost menial olfices or take in 
M'v\iiiL:-; and ihe esinies and I'hurs which wei-e iinely kept 
ha\i' n."\ delerioratcl. esinviallv those in the hw conntrv, 
uheiv. since lom: i-ot(..n h;is ij-ne down, in the worl.i. thcv 
ha\e iii>l snivei>ih'.l in lindiiig other siiitahle staples. The 
» Innlesi-iu |H>ople niv ihat if l>nlv this low ceniitrv eimld In' 
iv^leivd (hailesl, .11 innsi still llonrid,. The negiv. laWmr is 
\ci\ g.-sl. and tlioiv is jri-eat :ihini kiD.T uf it: hut the neirni-s 
like tTiTiikiv pav, and do 11.. I cave to lie kept in am-ai-s or j.aid 
l'\ .■lii'.iiies. ;is Is lo.> oflen the case, A chti|ne is an oivh-r oii 
the i-nipl.-yiT's stoiv. If lite netri-.. is in deU it is t*-t efl ; if 
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not, lie is kept waiting for his money, nr is oblif;o<l bi tiiko 
jjikrIh oh tlie truck Hyatern. 

I wont to woe Mr. i)— , a piii-e ue^m mu\ notjiMe eliiir- 
fu^tor. Jlc lias been in England and in Africii, and lias WL'on 
tlic world. He it* now a jnstit-e of tlie pc^ce licre — THii! Jus- 
tii^ they eall it. Ho was appointed by Wade lljinipton. lie 
peeniB a very cliai-.iutei'i.-itie, iileasant, annisinu; w.irt of poi-son, 
and talks well. He wiis udncHted in the Noi'th. lie \fi in 
favour of Wade Hampton, who, he ways, apjmiutH Matk men 
when they really are ediic-ated and fit. 1 Iioar hu (piite Iiokis 
■lis own as a jnHtice. 

I also made the accpialntjince of 11 , a nuxiel Demo- 
cratic n(a!;i>> and friend nf the white man. His stoiy seenieil 
to me H little tiio mncli as If It had lieeii t'ohearsetl. He tells 
veryilnently Imw he was a sla\'e, and how he was edueated by 
his niisti-oss; and how after emancipation bis master and 
mistress, Ixshi}? ixwliiced U} pnverty, lie snpjHirteil them liotli, 
and eventually biined them botli — be lays yivat stress iqion 
the htPfijliKj. He stuck to the whites in Iiad times amid the 
jieiiiCctitioii of his own caee, and now is a prospemns livery- 
stable keeiier, and a friend of the party in jniwer, wliile liis 
own niee have alsii bei^ome friendly lo him. 

Mr. W inviled inc to g.! "i.ver with him f<i his bi.iise, 

on the other side of the river, in wliat is called Cbrist-CImrcli 
parish, where 1 whrnild see blacks in great alumdance; and we 
started together. A ])ansh is a mere pi>iiiilar term for a tract 
nf conntry ; it Is nut, now a real divisimi, civil or ecclesiastical. 
Kiiic;e 1 have come into the land of blacks T notice signs of 
the abundance of labmn'. Inste^id of having to carry one's 
own Img ami take care of one's self, as ime has in the North, 
one is eonstanlly beset by blacks who want to carry one's 
things and do all sorts of siM'vices for one. Crossing over, I 
talked with a large fniit and vegetable farmer, who raises for 
the Northern markets. lie employs nollilirg but black 
laitnnr, and iinds it very g<Hid indeed ; bnt, agahi, he liaa 
something to say against the blacks alleging that they are 
loose and immoral in their ways, and <lisboiiest in small things. 
Women work as well as men. In this Chrisl-Chiirch parisli 
the ncgrires are almost fifty to ime. The whole of this imrt 
of the ciinnfrv outside of the t-i)Wti is almitst entirely a negn) 

conntry. This is part of the county which Mr. W is to 

repitisent. He seems ty be i>ii e.\treme]y friendly teiuis with 
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tlic ponjilc, Imt frankly arlmits that lie rannot get tlient tn 
vdto fin- liim. Til tho evening we wont out and Btiw the negro 
]X)]mliitioii making tlieir pnitiliases in the village, T)te pwHilo 
,ui) not seem to Ikj of a liigli type — ratlicr inferior, I tliouglit. 
to th<tsc! I had seen np-c»iintry, hnt very gond-natnrcd and 
cheerful. They Beein to have got very niueli into the ways of 
white ]>eoi>le, and do their shopping nuich as white people du 
in other parti of the world. Tlie oidy difference seeins to he 
that tliey ai-e hlaek, and perhaps a little dirtier than the aver*- 
age of civilised mankind. The storekeepcrfi are (ierrnaiia — 
tliey seem almost to inimopolise that «oi't of hnmiiess; the 

iiegi-oes scai'cely ever rise to keep stores. Mr. W talks and 

shakes hands with the lilaeks, and they reciprocate and langh 
immoderately when he tells them that he has beaten them this 
election, aiul means U> do so again. Certaiidy there does 
not seem to he any of the bitterness which one, might have 
exjiected, after all one has heard of South (.'ai-olina, especially 
cuiisidering the way in which this election has been carried. 

Ne.\t day I went with Mr. W a long expedition into 

the country, which is of the Sea Island chai-acter. Much of 
the land is what is cal!e<l 'old iield;' that is, land which was 
once cultivated, but is now overgrown with wood. I am btld 
tliat after the war many iN'ortherners came up, e.xjwcting to 
u'lke lai;ge fortunes hy buying "ood hmd cheap m this part 
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farmei's in these days, he is trying to inti-oditce better bi-eeds 
of cattle. We came aeross a gi'MHl many small nogni fanners. 
They generally rent land, paying as mncli as four dollar an 
aci-e for it, but this is on account of the vicinity of Charles- 
ton. Further awj^ in the country they can get it for two 
dollars an aere. It is said thut the i-ent is very tnmblesome 
to collect, and that this same land is sold at eight to ten 
dollars an aere. Wo lieurd the usual tenant's con^Jaiiits ; 
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tlist though tho rent is so liigh tlic pii ijirictfrs ilo irnt kocji 
lip the house and feiicci', <.tc., as tlii'v mifilit. M;iriY nf the 
bloekK, liowever. Imve tlieir own lioiisfs uikI littk' patt-liuw of 
lami, renting as mm-h iiioiv as is nt'i-ossny tn uiake uii a 
decent farm; ami inopt ot'tiienij;ii out us lul".iiivrs lK.'si<lL's. 
nuirD or less. I underi'tan<I tliat in most ]>arts i.f tlif low 
wmntry the prapriotors are williiiji iind iniximis t« sell pilots 
of laud tti the nt'grocs, Wvaiisf tliiit fixts tln'rii I" tin" sui! 
Hiid seeui-es a snpplv of lulimir m-Iu-u if is uct-dod. I fit'l 
aui-e tliat tliis is tl'ie Hjrlil jxiliry. Ilcru the ni'ji:rncs aio 
l^neiiilly well off, when tliev can frt;t eni]i]ovniciir and aro 
really paid. Tint iliffindtv stvnis. ratlitT, li.'l.n tn fret ciri- 
ployniunt, fliaii for einployt-iv to i^-t hmids; Init I am fold 
that any man wlio wm-ks lu'll and stfadily, and is limie-t, is 
unre of eiiiployui(.'nt. There is much coniphdnt nl">nt llieij' 
fitealing cljickeus and rinch thinjf^: otlienvise tlii'y seem tn lie 
a good Bort of people. lam again strui'k l>v tlic^ easy, lauifli- 

ing faniiliaritv het.wx'eu Mr. W and lli'e lilm-ks.'and the 

fi-ee fhaff which passes ah.,ut the election, due disai;n-cahlo 
result, however, of tlie less in.lc|ien.lent chanicter' n( tho 
negroes hi these pai-ts, and of the elcctinucerint; which Ims 
tteen g'ing on, is, lliut vcrv many ■>!:" tlicm s(.>eni ready tn 
l)eg for flKsistanee in one- shape i>r aiiotluT. On the other 
hand, tliey are alwavs j^eadv to give any little a^sishun-e uud 
to do odd jobs whelieyer tl.ey are Lisk"ed to do s,., and am 
lierfeetiy (.i.utont when a little t.ihaecn is giycn them in 
i-etiini. They certainly seem a romaiUahly easily -managed, 
giMMl-natni-ed stit of people. The next dav was Smuhiy ; we 
went Olitt.t yisit a rm-al cha}x-l in the wuods, and fonii.l tlic 
Coug!"egatinii in full antl Irerncnthais chonis ni psalmudv; 
one could hear them half a udlo off. The wh,.le thing was 
very pleasjuit, I thonght. Afterwards we retmned to Cliai'lcs- 
ton, and I went to a hiaek eiiureii in tlii^ city- rather a 
liue one. The ]ireachei 
iicgitJ — and ]>erha]is a litt 
thought ]iini a stirring a 
and tiieii ihiring the senm 
iiiit devout fjacnlatious in 
phasisitig the pi^eaelier's 
pointwl, hiiwever, to Iind that ii 
which I had heard in t' 
jNjor, thill iniitittiuii o£ c 
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The following day I went to see Dr. B , the United 

States postmaster, » eoloiii-ed man, and said to be the best 
sjietiimen of his elass in this part of tlio country; i» fact, 
nwoi-diiig to my informants, the only man appointed hy 
the llepiiblicans who is not hopelessly eornipt. lie secniea 
h dapper, pleasant, well-edneatea man, and I'eniindcd me of 
some of the more edncatod East Indians in Calcntta, lie is 
ijuite a Nortlienier. lie admits that tlie blacks have not eonie 
much to the front in any way, and that in comnien^e they do 
not keep stores or attain any considerable position, but lie 
explains it all by saying tliat the social prejudice against 
cofoiii-ed ]KJOple is so gi-eat that tliey Iia\'e not a chance. Like 
many of his class, he favours the idea of Libei-ia, and the 
great Black Republic that is to be there. 

I paid a visit to iny namesake Mi\ , the indepen- 
dent Democi-at, wlio stood for State 8enati»r for this distj-ict, 
but was defeated. lie is a lawyer, and all agi-oe that lie is a 
very smwrior man. I found him very moderate, and not at 
all niclmed to Ire vituperative, although tlie election was l»it- 
terly contested, lie says that lie repi-esented the principle of 
Concib'ation against those who would not yield anytliing. 
The election was won by simple cheating ; that is, by stuff- 
ing the l>a]lot-boxes. At one polling-place not more than a 
thousand voted, but there were .three thousand five lumdred 
papers in the l)ox, Thei'e was not much intimidation, hut 
only cheating. 

Aftenvards I went over to Janiew Island, to sec a good 
long-cotton plantation, still maintained on the liigh farming 

system by Mr. II . The cotton-field seemed ]-eally vei-y 

luie ; they ai-e highly nmnni-ed, and give a large yield to the 
acre. The cost or raising it in tliis expensive way is, howcvci', 
so great that it seems doubtful whether it pays very well. 
Like all who have U) do with them, he siicaks very well of tlie 
blacks as lajiourers. He is trying exirernnents hi raising jute, 
but does not seem to know how to grow it. At jirexent lie 
has it only in single i-ows, from whic-li lie lifipes to get (*eed ; 
but it is donbtful whether that will ripen sufficiently. I s]>ent 

the evening at ('olonel T 's ; a very nice luiuse and pleasant 

jiarty. I liad a giwjd deal of talkwitli wvcnil in'opie, among 

them (!apt. I) , an Knglisbnian, who ctmic out as a young 

man, fought in the war on the Confetlerate side, and is now 
editor of the principal newspjnK;r here. They say that in tliiij 
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lower conntn' thej- liave ahvayfi lieen for rmiciliatiim, iiiid hnvu 
Biipported Watie iljunptini in thut [Tolk-y agHuist. (!cary and 
tlio violent white party who are in tlio np]K!r ('(tuntry. They 
point to tlie uuopp'wwa afcuptaiicc of Avado Iljiniptim in tlio 
pi'estiiit election as a piijuf of lii^ miccoMc 

As a general i-eBnlt of all that I liave heoii uiilc to learn 
alvoiit the elections in tliis])art of tho- conntiT, I may «iy that 
there does not Rocni to lie tlio JetiKt doiiUt tluit tliey were won 
liy the most wholesale clieatinti. That is avowed in the most 
open way. Mont peo])le seem to praise the negroes, and to Im 
on very good teniiR with them ; hut thoy all adioit that, whilo 
the hiauka will do uhnoMt imythinji else for them, M'lieii it 
conies to voting they eannot he iiiHiienccd, aiul iTisiKt on vot- 
ing with their party. At otiu pliii-ethnt I visited, wher« a ecm- 
Biderahle iiiinilier of Repiiiilieiin votes were ivcoriled, tni iihl 
Uetnocratie gentleman jocularly reniurUed that this had hoen 
tke only holiest poll in the whole district. They say the lie- 
piihlicans made the elei^tion law to suit Iheir own pnrposo of 
cheating, and Jiad arranged the electoral districts so as to 
Bwamp the white,-* with bhu'k votes. Now tliev nn: hoist with 
their own i)etard, ami serve thcin right. The hlacks seuiii to 
liave aeet^pted their defeat as a fm-egone coucliisioti, and there- 
. fore it is that Iheyareipiite good-natured o\cr it. Perhaps, 
too, they really have f() some dt^ive accepted Wade Hampton 
and liirt policv, and are not so anxion.s to light as Ihey other- 
wise might Ik). [ioth parties seem to jissunie as a niatti;r of 
TOllPse that whichever eiintnils the machinery of the electioim 
will will the electicms. I am told that Waile Hampton gener- 
ally appointed two Democrats and one Radical as election 
commissioners; that the railieal was always coiTn])t and eoidd 
he iNtiight, and that therefore the l)eto<K-rats always had it 
their own way. The Democrats of Chai'leston have done 
Honiething to (conciliate those hlacks who accept the Denio- 
; cratic ticket. In this district seventeen niemhers are wnt iiji 
■ Ui the State Aesend)lj-, and of these three are DcmiK'rulie 
blacks. The comity otfiiNsrs are whites, hut there are some 
i bla^rkfl in tho Cliarleston mmiieipuiity. For the State Asseinhly 
' . the Itepnhlieans adojited a fusion ticket, including the live 
1. 1 host of the DenuK-rats. 

t-;' Hitherto three Coiigressional districts in the hlack ]iart of 
I' Stmth ('aroliiia liave heen represi^ntcd liy hlaek men, and I am 
1 told Uiat tliey weve all very fair s^Kiciniens. Tho rejii-esenta- 
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t.iv{' (if the OliarloBtuH district was a wolI-e<liicatcil iiegrn, fnnu 
tliu Nortli. Tlic Cieorgetowii district, was represeTited bj an 
extroiiieh' polisliod l)la«k geiitleiiiaii, who was ftiniierly a \evy 
jjiipidai' barber in Ciiarlestoii, and is not at all a l)tMl sort of per- 
son. The IJeaufort district iias long been rcpreaented by (Jcn- 

ci'iil S , who, wliile a slax'e, vraa employed as a pilot, and 

in tlie war distinguished liinisolf liycaiTvingoff a Confederate 
\*essel and delivering licr to the federals, lie has now gi-eat 
inlliiciiOT among his own race, htkI is not mmopular anioiig 
white people. lie behaved well towardw liis former master's 
family and assisted tlieni. In spite, however, of this favour- 
able nccoinit, there is a genei-a! nceusatiou that under the 
<'}iq)et-l)ag Ooveriinient all wei'c corrupt, both black and 
white. IIoneBty was a tiling unknown. 

1 observe that in a great luunber of the elections for comity 
and IcK-al offices in these 8outhci-ii States the opjiortiuiity is 
taken to provide for the veterans of tlie (lonfederate ai-niy wIki 
are not eligible for pensions. I saw several notices of elections 
of oiie-le{5pKl and one-anned ex-s(ddiers to ctmntv offices. 
These oiKces ai-e protit-able— if not paid by salaries they have 
considerable fees. 

I>ooking over tlie acj-ounts of the elections in other States, 
of which tlie papei"s are full, I obsicrve tliat (iovernor !N icholls, . 
of Lonieiana, is said to l>e conciliatory and to have followeil 
the same policy as Wade Jlainpton; but there the iiegmes 
fought moi-e su wessf nil y than here; and in some cases the 
Democrats carrieil the seats in ("oiigrcss only by adopting a 
fusion ticket and giving tlie blacks a good many coiintv offices. 
There seems tj» lie more 'bulldozing' in Mississippi tfian auy- 
wbere else. That is cjilled 'the Mississijipi plan.' South 
<'arolina seems to be tlie oidy State which carried everything 
solidly Democratic, In all the others there has been more or 
loss Buceesa iif liepuhlican or indejxsndent candidates. 

I have heard a good deal here about the late exodus to 
Libei-ia, which wa^ such a wretehed fuihire. The upper clas.-; 
of blacks do not go themselves, but preach t.<) their conutrymen 
the advantage of going. There seems no doubt fbat the un- 
hajipy people who went found themseh'es much worse off than 
if tiiey had stayed at liome. There seems to be a much more 
piiimising field for emigratioTi from Mississippi and the States , 
m that part or the cjjuntry to (he back pai-ts of Kansiis and 
the Territories where huij ia Ui bo got irtuf. The negroes 
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seein to liavclKx-it Icpsdoink'iloi] in Ifist^iKf^i]!]!! tlimi lliovwciv 
here, and piiico GriiaiK-ijiatioii tlicy luive lnvii tihux' inifrnilorv, 
Tlicy are now cntitlt-d to lionicri'tWKln on the wmu' Icnns ii!» 
white men; and if they can niaiiagt> the iiieanM of cnllivuliii}! 
virgin lands in the Far West tliey will do vt'i-v well, 

I have l>ccn looking over eoiiie of tlio lci;islulioii of South 
('arolina. It (Ickjs not seem very diffeii'iit fi-ooi tliat whiili [ 
have noticetl in utlicr States, nievi; is, ;is nsmil, u i;n(Hl deal 
«>f lejrii^lation on Rniall euhjei-tn, Rich as an Ait lo Icjiiiimisc ;i 
eliihl, and anotlier to nmke an adopte*! child nn lii'ir. Tlieio 
in a i"ogular iXH>r law, pnividiiif; for a jioor-hoiiH- :iiid inild<">r 
i-elicf. Notninp is wiid of alde-luHlitil ikiiiihti^. TIh' ci'licf 
scciuH to l>c contined to really iitvcHsilonH fai-cn. 'I'lie load law- 
gives the option uf eontnhiitiiig either lalionr or iiioiioy I'iir 
the making of roads. There is a imivision for ins]n-i'liii;r and 
elassifying flonr and some other tlungs, the saim- as 1 iioii.cil 
at Qiieago, and a hniit to the nites fur p-indinj; Minn-. TIii'io 
is a 7 per cent, iiaury law; hut I understand thai in j>rai-ti(-c it. 
is ahnost entirely evaded. Few jiei^'le can ^ct nLonov Ihto al- 
7 per cent., die credit is so haih There, is ii law of limilod 
partnership for sleeping ]«irtnei-s, hut i-ornpiiiiici. n'cui In l>e 
only incoiporated hy special Afts, of which there ine many. 
Tliero 18 not now in South Ciiroliitii any l;iw pmltiliitiirg l\u: 
intermarriage of white and hiack ]ieopIe. 

I have had a very pleasimt visit to <1iarleh^lon, and hiive 
received nineh kindnuxH heiX'. Mr. A— - . whom I have 
already mentioned, and who lian tiimughonl given me much 
assistance, has kindly arranged for mv. u visit lo the country. 
1 am to go to a son-in-law of his, who lias an estate in the rice 
coimtry. 

Travelling in this part of the conutry is sonu'linies very 
difficnlt, if one has to stop at places on th<i way, fur there nvc 
Kcldom more than two trains, sornetimen otdy one, in llio 
counjo of tlie twenty-fonr homt<, and they seem p'nerally li> 
manage to arrive and depart in the very iniddh: ol the ni;;hl. 
However, hy getting up very eaily 1 made, ii sliiH friun 
Charleston. The country thmugh whi<'h we. ran sei'nied 
mostly forest, with occasi<inal cnltivation. At (Jreeiiiioud 1 

was met hy Mr. W , who drove me Ihi-cmgh the foi-est to 

])is rice plantation, some miles o(T, After hrcakfast we had ft .■ 
long and pleasant ride over his land. 1 le has a very large eXi' 
tent of fine rice-Helds. llis farm is nearly a tlionsand iicrow 
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and he haa several ncighbonrs who luivc also large plantations; 
Ri altf^tlier there is in tliis part of tlie country a rice disti'ict 

of which tlie cultivation is well nmintaincd. itr. W lias a 

very elaborate system of tidal canals for the irrigatiiin of the 
rice. The salt water is hankeil out, and the fresli water is 
regulated by sluices, the land being irrigfited when the tides 
rieo to the necessary level. The rice seems lai-ge and line, antl 
tlic yield is said to be large — sometimes as nnich as eighty 
bushels of unhitskcd nee to the avi-e; but the expense iif the 
irrigation and other an-angeinents is considerable. Still they 
would do well if it were not for tlic coinjietition of Indian rice 
which has been invading the American market. Theplantei's 
keep the rice-lands in their ovm liands, and, Iwsyond a little 
fodder for their mnles, &e., grow little else. The higher 
grounds tlii^ give over to tlio negroes, who cultivate corn and 
vegetables tor themselves, and a little cotton. In lien of rent 
for the land they give two days' labour in the week, and gene- 
rally work two days inoi-e, at iifty cents a day. In most cases 
they are put npon task-work. In this part of the country the 
women seem to work as fi-eely as the men, both in the fields 
and in the thrashing-niills. Tlie negroe? keep a large nnnibcr 
of cattle and pigs ; hut Mr. \V says that is a serious diffi- 
culty, as the animals increase too nmcii, and the i)roprictor is 
expected to find grazing for tliem. The fence law is a great 
subject of dispute in this part of the country. Tlie ijuestion 
is, whether the owner of the land is bound to fence cuttle out, 
or the owner of the cattle to keep them in. Each county de- 
cides for itself, but it seems to lie a burning question, Jfr. 

W speaks extremely well of his negnies, and they appear 

to he on very good terms with him. They have quite a re- 
spectful manner, and in this oiit-of-tbe-way pla(« the little ne- 
gi'o girls curtsey like English Smidav-sclKK)! children. There 
has only been one stnke in this neiglibourhood, but that was a 
bad one. The negroes struck for more pay for harvest-woi'k, 
and very violently drove away others who wished to work. 

Mr. W was away, and liis manager could got no asfiistance 

from the Kadioal Government ; so he was obliged t-o yield for 
that time, but ho has since come back to the old rates, and all 
has gone smootlily ; there has been no more ti-ouble. During 
the war tlie people of this part of the country snffei-ed vory 
much from tin; destj-uction of propei-ty by raiding parties fnim 
. the Fedei'al fleet ; and aftei- the war, when the Federal people 
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ostablishod the Tiadical nilc, tlioir fccliiifp; wei-e ajit to lie Imrt 
Ipr their IjciiigaiTeBtedliybliwkadldkii-K, jiiid whui. However, 
thoy do not scciti to Imvc Riffcrod very Bcvercly ; and now, if 
money were only iiiore plentiful, and there was a better de- 
mand for tlieir prodnce, tliey wonjil tin very well. 

Talking of these arrefits, I may menliou that .arrest means 
very little in the United States. Un<lt'r fbeir uld-fa[ilii<niu<l 
Knglish laws every prix-ess, criniinai or civil, is eoniMieiK^etl 
by arrest, followed by bail. J)e Tocijnoville iiistanceH tbir; aw 
fihi)win}; how an English law fjivmiralile to the rich, who fan 
give hail, basjii-evailed even utiiler noinocnitii! iiiKtifnlions. 

Mr. W lias lai<l out ag.Middeal of land itilotw, whifh lie 

ofFcrfl to the negroes for sale. Some "f tlieni have hmiglit, lint 
most have not the means. He, like others, s^ieaks of tlieir im- 
morality and want of ildelity to their ^(iiaises. They are i-elig- 
ioHS in tlieir way, but have their own jicniliar ideas of religion, 
and do not appreciate some of our theolnffy. 

In tills lower eonntiy, sf) niueh jieopled by btat'ks, who can 
etsnd the eliuiate, tlie wliitcs are generally oldiged to go away 
from the plantation!!, in tlie hot weather to hcaltliier platMW. 
In slave days the wliite ovcrseerB were a had set, and little ed- 
ucated. Tliey had no aceonnts, there lieiiig no money to i)ay, 

and they were mere Klave-fhivciv. Ntnv Mi-. W has two 

or three educated young men under him, and tliey take it turn 
snd turn alxiut to stay during tlie unhealthy season, lie has 
also Bonie property np-ceuntry, iiiid lie ways that the hiaeks 
there are more intelligent, sjK'ak better I'jiglish, and often 
make good fanners. On the oHicr hand, the low country 
people are more simple and more easily managed ; and it is a 
great advantage that the women woik iicic. 

There is plenty of game about here. Mr. AV gave me 

venison of Jiis own shiiotiug. These Hdulbcrncrs jialiitually 
eat sweet potatoes, and hominy made of Iiulian corn. One 
sees very little of potatoes pifiper, called ' Irish potatoes.' 

I en]oye<l this visit very much ; and the impression left 
npon my mind is, that the relatitais between a ]>lant<'r and the 
negroes upon his pn>perty may well he pkwisant and satisfae- 
tfiry. A little more mouev and jiroht only is needed to make 
f tilings go along very satisfactorily. 

The following day Mr. AV drove mc to Knsaw, mi 

route for Jieaiifort. All this is quite a negni country. There 
never were many whites ; and luter leaving tlie rice planta- 
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ti'inB we find that most of the plantere have disappeared since 
tiie war and the decadence of long cotton. Wc eaw notliing 
bnt scattered negro lints. The negi-oes eeeni now never to 
live in villages ; they liave left tlie old slave lines and set np 
isolated lionses on tlieir farms. At the meeting of croBs-roaas 
you may find small stores, generally kept by Germans. 

At Kusaw we went over the rfiosphate Company's works. 
They seem to be very active and energetic. Tlie material 
(composed of animal fossils) is dredged or dived for in the 
river, and is then cleaned and cnished and prepared for ex- 
port. All the labonr is hlack. I talked to Mr, C , the son 

of the former proprietor of all tlic land about here, and now a 
manaaer of the Phosphate Company, ile speaks very highly 
indeed of the free negro labour, and I myself saw the i;egrocB 
working as well as any men in the world can woik. Evi- 
dently these people are not wanting in physical capacity, and 
make excellent hired labourers. Mr. C- — says lie has tried 
Irishmen, but he found tlieni no better workmen than ncgi-oes, 
and very troublesome, so lie got rid of tliem. The bTacks, 
however, only do the mannal labor ; they are not what ia 
called ' responsible,' and not to be trusted with machines or 
anything of that kind. There are, however, some good black 
carpenters and blacksmiths. Most of these black labouierg 
have land of their own over on the Islands. After doing their 
ploughing and sowing tliey leave the women and children to 
hoe and weed and come over here. Tliey get a dollar a daj', 
and some of the better men a dollar and a ([uarter, bnt they 
seldom save. After they liave made a little money they like 
to go and spend it. They drink, but not to such a degree as , 
to mterfere witli Uieir work. They go home and get dnmk ', 
on Saturday night, go to churcli on Sunday, and generally are 
back at their work on Monday. He has had only one sinall, 
strike. Tlie men stayed away on the Satuiday, but camcf ' 
back on tlie Monday, lie carried on hie work all througli' 
the Radical nile, but has had no trouble on accoiint of po; 
litical ditficulties. He could always get on with the black la-^ 
bourers. All tliat the negroes reqnire is to get their waget? 
regularly paid in cash. On the day of the election they would: 
not stay at work. They all went off to vote at (ireeup<j]id. 
which was the regidar polling-place ; but when they gitt 
there, fifteen miles off, they were told that there would bo^ 
110 poll. 
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1 was kindly eeiit on to Beaufort in tlic Piiofpliato Cotn- 
paiiy'B little etcamcr, wliicli t(M>k nic tliiiiiiffli tin; rivor-cliari- 
nels. Tiio appearance of tliiB flat eountn-, hi which land and 
water 31*6 a good deal intermixed, ronundud me very nuu^Ii of 
the lower parts of Bcn^I — the tall idne-ti-ece take tlie iiliwe 
of the Bengal palms, looking in the distani-e not indike ttieni. 
The Sea Islands are Bitiiatcd v*3ry like the ' Socmderhun* 
tracts. Two large islands lie between Knsaw and iJeunfoi-t, 
and we threaded through the channels Kcpanitiiig them, ite- 
fore the war tlioso islands were fillwl with large plaiitationB of 
Sea Island eotton ; and here, too, after the war, Northernerrt 
canto and spent much inuney, lint were ditui]>p(iinted ; no the 
land is now entirely given up Ui the negrot^^. 

Tlie steamer landed me at Beaufoi-t. It in a remark;U>Iy 
nice-looking plaee, with good hotels and nmiiy conifoi-tK. I 
went to. tlie Sea Iiiland ilotel, and was eomfortaliti! llicii^ 
Tlie town seems very pleasant and oheerfnl, with no signs 
whatever of the tyranny of black rule. It is iine of the 
oldest settlements in America. WIicti it was the exsntre of a 



slave population it was need as a sunnner resident^e hv the 
neighbouring planters, who had nice houses here. These 
planters are described as having Ijeen very g<HMl gentlemtui- 
xsnners; they were well educated, and wei-e especially fond 
of good libraries. In the early jwrt of the war lieaufoil was 
Dcenpied by Federal ti'Ooi)R, and many negniew congregated 
ander their protecti<»n. Several of the lilack regiments which 
were raised by the Federals wei"e stationed here. JSeing so 
occupied, tlie place escaped destruetion and plunder, mid 
that is why it is so well pitjserveil. Jt now seems ]>retty pros- 

Seroiis, with good stores, cotton-ginning mills, phusphate 
oalers, and so on; bnt tlie old race of ]>lanters is gone ur 
dispersed. Many of the houses are occiipicil by their wiihiws 
ana daughters, in a sadly inij)overished condition. A goinl 
doal of long cotton comes ni, grown in a small way by 
n^roes, but notliing like what there was befoi-e. The great 
majority of the po])iilation of the town, and almost all the 
population of the surrounding country, are bhu^k ; so that the 
l>eiuocrats have found it imixissible to wrest this one <H>unty 
from the Iladicals, who still elect the county olHc'iu'S and msnd 
I jncniliers to the State Assenddy ; but the DoiniK^rats have 
Vsiiocooded in coniiucring the (longressiniial district. The 
BIwuBoe are nnrrouiided by oi-aiige trees and pleasant \'egetu- 
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tilin, Imt tlicy arc not so well painted and neat as they ufied 
to Ihj. Mnny of tliein were KOld for arrcai-s of taxes; and a 
li many of tlic winaller ones are occupied by blacke, who 
thus nuicli "Ijettcr quarters tlian tliey usually have. 
Some laud in tJic neinlilxmrhood is still owned by whites, 
hut nioKt of it by blacks, who purchased it after tlic tax sales. 
Kverytliihg seenie in (n-der; there is no stjnattiug without 
title, but sonic of the titles are iLiL-oni]>tete, the instalments 
of pnrt^hase-niiiney not having been made good. The blacks 
e;inuot have a Ijetter chance tlmn tliey have licre, and I am 
very anxious to know liow they are fretting on. 

A very fair and moderate medical man, Dr. S , lias 

kindly taken nie a drive about tlie place and t»>]d me much. 
He was in tlie Confederate aniiy, lost evciything in the war, 
and witli difficulty borrowed money to buy back, at a cheap 
pi-ice, his own house, which had l>een sold np; but he re- 
covered his pi-ofesBJon, and now lie speaks very kindly of tlie 
blacks, and gives a very favourable account of the state of 
things on the whole. Tlie people who survived the war seem 
to have got on well enough. There has been no serious 
tii)uhlo or disturbance except at election times; and Uie 
worst outrage of which I Iieai"d was that an impudent black 

woman made a lady take the wall in passing. Dr. S 

drove me out among the negro fanns in the neighbourhood 
of the tc)wn. They are geneially ten and twenty acre lots ; but 



the soil here is very sandy and light, and scarcely boars any 
other crops tlian cotton and sweet jxitatoes. It needs manure, 
of which it does not get mucli. fciome of the patclies seemed 



tolerably well fanned, but most indifferently ; and, as most 
of the people near the town depend much upon tlie work tliey 
get as hired labourers, these wore hai-clly a fair specimen. 
A little further off, where the soil is better, and the negroes 
must depend more upon agriculture, I ain told that they do 
better. We talked to some of the small black fanners, and 
a good deal to a well-spoken black woman, tiie wife of 
one of the best of them. She keeps ]M)ultry, and makes 
a profit by that. They have no children of their own, but 
kce]> three, whom tliey liave apparently adopted. On the 

otlier band, Dr. S says he believes that tlie blacks now;i 

have fewer children than the wliites, and often do not want :i 
to have children. They think it a useless treuble. A day or '-i 
two ago a black woman said us iimch to me, addhig, ' I know 9 
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when I grow old they won't take care of me.' Dr. S 

BayH, Hs otliora say, that tiiuir coniuihial nmrality is very kxitio 
indeed. In other rc8i>eet« lie sjieakH well of thcin. Times 
are bad for all, and they eiin just {jet alon^ ; they have no 
money to spare to increase and iniiimvu their ranns. No donlrt 
iiififit of tlicni are improvident. They drink a ficixHl deal, Imt 
nut cnongh to incapaiatato them for woi'k or to <-i-eate any 
serious Kcnndal. 

I asked how the peojile of I'eanfort were (litnated as re- 
p^nls the hlack dominatiim in the (lovornmcnt dnring ('ai-pet- 
iMigrulo; but they do not seem to have Riffered mnch fi-om 
that Tlie jnd{j;e8 have generally lieon wliite, and some of 
them decent men. S»)nie white men were al]<iwed to he un the 
jiirice, and of the county olficei-w im<I justices of the peace 
Bonie were black and somo white. The Mayor of tlie town, or 
' Int-endant,' an he h called, is a wliite man, and so are pome 
of the Aldermen, hnt the niajorify of the latter are hlack. 
Tliere are no black militia here ; tlie blacks have not got iii> a 
company, Init there is a white company. In truth the whites 
never have I>ecn much opjiresscd, except that they felt that 
thoy were living under a corrupt ftoveniment- — the taxes were 
heavy and the Statu debt increased. The blacks now feel that 
"VVade Hampton has relieved them of mnch taxation ; 'nily 
more money is wanted to improve the situation. I asked if, 
with the advantages they liave had in this jiart <if the country, 
many of tlie Mac^ks liave raised (hemsclves in the worhl. Jle 
says tliere is a kind of black aristocracy licre; but when I 
inquire who they are it seems ti> consist chiefly of officials and 
two or three coloured lawyei-s hi criminal pi'actice. Xo bhick 
men have become merehants, or considerable stoivkwners. 
There is only one very sniall store in the tiiwn kept Iiy a 
hlack, and even the small stores in the country are kept by 
Ourman Jews and snchlike people, liefore the war the Macks 
had one or two decent taiku' a sikiiib in u small way, and there 
arc still such shops; also a small harness-maker; and there 
arc MHiio gfKid eaiiieutei-s and other tiadesmeu, wmie of whom 
will nndertake small contracts. The blacks own most of the 
liAitk carriages. Ail their pi'cachei-s ai'e black, hnt no medical 
men. One Northern coloin-ed man came and tried to i>ractise 
as a doctor, hut he was veiy ext"rtitiu;ite, and distrnstetl liy 
liis own race, and he went away. 

In the evening, talking to some of the people in tlio hotel 
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:i!>.'iit my future y\:\n\ I fmiii.! that they tlioiiglit Fl«>ri<]a was 
t!if y\:u.v fi-r a t-mrist t<'i?i ti-. That is a givat re^»rt fur pva- 
I'A' ill rt';i[\ii ('f a j?"kI cliniato in the wiiittfr. JatkA^nrillo 
aii'l '.'tlic:' ('!;Uv.< on tlio St, Jt'liii's River are ile^-ribed as very 
ehariJ'.itii:. with a t-eautit'iil i-litiiate and a great ciiltii-ation of 
■.■r;i!i|^'s. Thtf !*.-cnerv U said to l»e <jHiti' trv>pi«d. I iiavc 
o,'::io t.j .V:iit.-r:ia f-.T thiiiir? more iitilitariati tliaii tKipical 
■i.-v:ie!v. a:i.I my [''jti- will not admit of my j^'ing to Florida, 
vve:i til' ■'.■^h I heur that in s->tne [wrts of \\\e State there are 
■i.-rno vvry it-"! liUu-k «?tt!tfmentci njx'n the land. 

X.-\:"i.i.iy I weti: ajsiin aU-ut the tovnt of Beaufort. I 

!;i'io lAc Liijiiiiaiiitar-.-tf -.'f a Mr, 1> . a is-U-ured lawi-er, 

v.-'.:-' .-.iTLio ;:!.i neiv tr"iu New W-rk. He wenip a very aiinis- 
::lj jits,::. a:ii hi~ the Etiiilipli in'meni^lature rery ready. 
Ul- -iLij-j iLt-rv lin.' heiv al-.-iit six white and six wh>urod 
;.i-vyv:>. :;:'-■ lurioi' {iritii.-ii.vi!!y ^-'.-ntinevl to I'riniinal j>tttctii."e. ilo 
o Mvi^iin-i ■..£ the .t^;i!:ty vf the jn<tik'e adniiuirterei.!. Tilings 
i-.x-v i'ljtf'L i:i ■■iif ettiviiLf ..'r the v>ther. At one time miwt of 
t'Li. ■zi:'.'.-^ '.veiv Ma^'v^ r.'>w tiietx- are liarvlly Ma>.'ks enough 
■,:■>■". :'..e jvirU-s, He ?!','.'-.vt\l me rvnmd the town, and pt^iinted 

■ ■:: ali v.\t! ■z'.--\ avA larije lioiises Svioiurini: to whites, tlio 
?•■.; i'l av. I LTittri'.T .jne? to M;wk>. .Vt'ter afl, Ke says. • hitelleot 
•>■-"[ ;^':.' I vUitol t'ie o.'!onr\\l Ji-hvH'I. whii'h seemed to be 
.;■:■■.; iirt.-::y we!!. TLe Tiusrer of one i-l^-* oUims to \>e a 
-'.■;;„i.-'i I'i-ir.Tcr wit . was rivh in his time. However, most of 
r. ■: wi:::cs i:i ::.fSO {■.irts itvfu to liave Iveri rk^i i>Ianters aiiJ 
<'.'.\ :.. 'o i^jri'.'i-i'.s, T'li'v Siiy that in old ttnu's tiie imported 
-'.i.e- ^.■"■y.-x".y .■h::'.i-.tl :o have '.Kvn kings in .Vfriea, lu tlie 
s'.v- .eii".- i-r^ til", p'v":tL- Ciierv' was a very ni^v yoiuig New 
'■!■ S-i-i-A '.j-ly a:.i 5w.,> iiL--.i!e i.\'l>,>urvd teai-hers. all doiu^ their 
■ ..-: : '■■i: z.'. sl-;. ..1 :-..is •■:%■ jnst re->ivtitt.i after a vav.-ation of 
■a X- i^--'-:" ■.:•.• ■•■'.'■.■i. T':e "New Kniilarid mistrvtw say* tliat 

t;'v ..L'l i-i.'^ :> ■A-.-!;, '..u: they auv not si> r^-giilar iuattend- 
a; .1.^ :is N'/-r!.-.-: .•;;L::r*':i. 

I ::i".-A ■ : i .'•■'.■ ■!■.•:■'. V.- — . a lawyer, and ^-ne of the prin- 

■■.i' ■.".*:■ :■;!: v. ■■ -v', -i :ho tiovernor iiavi iriven me an iiitnv 

■i . H';' ^iy-1 :;,j v;A..-!i.T •.:■. rhi* iieij:Ii!.h'nH^ii,nl are di>iii^ 

:. -."; -'■:: ■: ■;: ■*". I'xr: .-^'tron irn[>;v» idontly Mow its 

■ ■■'.■■: i.- '. '■ ■:. —'■< ■■'■■'■■■:•■ ihe-. ■rtij;!it rals».> aihl t;riiid it tliem- 
i' ■.■■;. r.-. ■'■>- ■iiH.vi-ie';, ''■'wever, of sv^wssifitl Mai-k set- 
-.,1 ■. i - ;.s. :■■ ^ay.^"-; >:. lU-:..-::"'= UI:iik!. i>tt the other sidv ..f 
'i: r.-<..: ■•'.•Av •[■■.y !ia>v tiii'i!.' own k-ts, srul liave had a 
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pfioi deal of education given tlicin liy tlio Xortliomcrs, as well 
as S(»iiie good example. Thei-e, he tltiiiku, tlmy are iiii|)i-ov- 
ing, getting tidier honscf, and altogctlier rising in tlie world. 
llo oamitB tliat tlie black inendieiti of C<:ingrcKH from tliis 8tate 
fire pretty decent men, but says tliiiwe now elo(.-te<l by tins 
county for tlio State Assembly are very Iwid. lie a<lmttK that 
tlie blacks have generally condnetetl themneh'ea very well 
imdcr the eircmnstancos of recent years; and now that tlie 
wliitee liave got the conti-ol (tf the Legirilatui-o he Reems i)retty 
well fiatisUcd. ]Ie Rpoke of the riot on the rice i)lantation8 t() 
whicli I have Iwrforc allndod, and says that it certainly was a 
serious riot, bnt was t<> a great degree attributable to unfair 
OealingB with tlie labonrei-s, and paying them by checine Jii- 
etcad of casli. They are now behaving extremely well, lie 
takes, altogether, a liivourahlG view of the hitiiation. lie U 
said to represent Mr. AVade Hampton's views ami policy. 
Others, however, express donht wjiethcT there is nmcli real 
and Biucorc disposition to conciliate in the (iovemor's party. 

I also made the aoinaintain^e of (leneral t) , the negi-o 

CongresBnian for this uistric^t, wlio has just l>een ousted in the 
recent election, or rather will Iwi ousted in consecjuenco, for 
tlie American arrangement in this respect is verj' peculiar. 
In the session following the elections the tild memberB will 
still sit till March ; and unless there is an extraordinary ses- 
sion the new members will not take their seats till a year 

lienc^. Genei'al S- is the hero who carried off tlie gnn- 

hoat J^latitc'i- iroiii the Confederates. lie is a robust, bnrly, 
dark man, now hi the prime of life, and very popular witli 
tlio blacks. After the war lie iKicame a General ot the Ka- 
tional Guards, a Congressman, and a considerable person, lie 
attributeB the K>sh of the present election entirely to fraud and 
intimidation. ILc denies that any considerable inimber of 
blacks went over to tlie enemy. In tliese lower districts there 
was not much actual violence at the time of the poll, I>ut tbem 
had been intimidation and serious obstrnctiou to his c^iiivass 
and his inoetings before the election. Theliepnblicans, hesaj-s, 
Iiavc an cnomums majoi-ity in this and the adjoining distri(4», 
if they only got fair play. Now, the Demiwrats have electetl 
the bitterest of their party; there has rai-ely been any com- 
piwriise. They are sc;n(ling two or thnte black Democrats ti> 
the Statu liegislatnro from the ('harleston district; bnt that Is 
(juite on exceptiuu. As to tlie romeily for the frauds which 
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ahi>iit my future plaiip, T found that tliey thought Ilorida was 
tlic pliicc fur a toui'int to go to. Tliat is a groat resort for pco- 
l)lc in searcli of a good climate in the winter, Jacksonville 
anil otlier places on the St. Jolin's River are described ae veiy 
cliarniiiig, with a heautifnl climate and a great cultivation of 
oranges. The scenery is said to be .quite tropical. I have 
come to America for things more utilitarian titan thipieal 
ecenery, and my plans will not admit of my going to Florida, 
even though 1 hear that in some parts of the State there are 
Kome very good- black settlements upon the land. 

Next day I went again about the tawii of Ccaufort. I 

made the acquaintance of a Mr. B , a coloured lawyer, 

who ejnne up Iiei-e from New York. He seems a very amus- 
inj; ]>ei-si>ii, and has the Engllsli nomenclature very ready, 
lie Kays tliero are hero about six white and six coloured 
lawjci-n, the latter principally confined to criminal pi-actice. He 
complains of tlic (quality of the justice administered. Things 
have been in one extreme or tlie otlicr. At one time most of 
the jm-ors were blacks, now there arc hardly blacks enough 
upon the jm-ies. lie showed me reund tlie town, and pointed 
out all the good and largo houses belonging to whites, tlie 
small and inferior ones to blacks. After all, he says, 'intellect 
will tell.' I visited the coloured school, which seemed to be 
doing pretty well. The master of one class elaims to be a 
reduced planter who was rich in his time. However, most of 
the wliites in these parts seem to have been ricli planters and 
still to be goneraltf. Tlicy say tliat in old times tlie imported 
slaves geiiei-ally claimed to have been kings in Afi-ica. In tlio 
school besides tlic planter there was a very nice young New 
I'^nglaud lady and two female coloured teachei-s, all doing tlieir 
bcMt; but the school has onlyjuetreopened after a vacation of 
some seven months. Tlie ISew England mistress says tliat 
black children do woll, but they are not so regular in attend- 
ance as Northern children. 

I called on Colonel E , a lawyer, and one of the prin- 
cipal residents, to whom the (iovemor had given me an intro- 
dni.tion. lie says the blacks hi this neighbourhood are doing 
pretty well, but they sell tlieir e<)tt(in iiiii»i'Ovidently l)elow its 
value and buy grist when they might raise and grind it tlioin- 
siilves. The best sjiocimen, however, of sticceasfnl black set- 
tlement is, he wiys, in Ht. Ilelen's Island, on the other side of 
the river, where they hu\'e their own lots, and have had a 



f;o(Kl deal of cdiiPfttioTi given tlicin liy tlio Nortlicmcrs, as we]] 
HH amio {^uod esaiiiplc. T]ici'(!, lie tliiiiliw, tliey arc iiii}ii-(n-- 
iiig, getting tidier ImiiKen, and aitogetlicr rising in tlie world. 
Ho admits that the ]jl;it?k inerni)eifi of Congi-ens fi\nn tliis Stato 
fti-e pretty decent men, hnt Rtiya tliose nnw elofrtieil liy this 
comity for t!io Stato As«ind)ly are very !iad. lie admits tlint 
the l)la(r]cs liave genei'idly condnt-ted tliemwclveH very well 
imder tlie eirenmstiini.-efl t>f recent years; and now tliat tlio 
whites liavc got tlie eontrol of the Lcgislatiirc he wjemfl pretty 
well HatiHlied. He siHike of flic riot on tlie rire plantations to 
wliicli I have hcfore allu<le<I, and says that it certainly was a 
eerioufi riot, bnt whh to a great <legree atti'ihn table to luifair 
dcalitigs with the labonrerfi, and paying them by clioipio in- 
stead of cash. Tliey are now bcliaving extremely well. Jle 
takes, altogether, a fitvyiiralile view of the Kitiiation. He is 
eaid to i-cpresent Mr, AVatle Hampton's views and polii^y, 
Otlicre, however, cxpi-css dtmbt wliether there is mntili real 
and sincere disposition to conciliate in the (jovernor's jiarty. 

I also made the actntaintance of (ieneral 8 , the negi-o 

CongresBUian for tliis diwtrii^t, who has jiiKt been ousted in the 
recent election, or rather will 1«! ousted in »inse(pience, for 
tlie American an-angenient in this leiqiect in verj- pcculiftr. 
In the session following the elections the old niombGrs AviU 
still sit till March ; and imlesw there is an oxtraonlinary ses- 
sion tlic new members will not take their seats till a year 

Iicnce. General H- is the hero who carried <)ft' the gnTi- 

lioat Plittiief from tlio Clonfedei'atos. lie is a I'olniKt, burly, 
dark man, now in tlie prime of life, and very popular with 
the blacks. After tlic war lie Iwcanie a (ieneral of tlie Na- 
tional Ciiiards, a (^mgressman, and a oonsidoruble person. lie 
attribnteB the loss of the present election eiitii-ely to fraud and 
intimidation. Ho denies that any cimsiderable number of 
blacks went ovej- to the enemy. In these lower <listricts there 
was not miicli ac^tiial violence at tlie time of the poll, but there 
liad l>eon inttmidAtinn and serious obstniction to his canvass 
and his moutingfllKifore the election. Tlic Ttepiiblicans, he says, 
have an enormous majority in tliis and the adjoining distrtets, 
if tlicy only got fair play. Now, the HenuK-rats have ele<!t«<l 
the bitterest of their jiarty; there lias I'arely been any com- 
promise. Tliey are sending two or three black Democrats to 
tlic State l>:gislatnre fi-oni the (Iharlestoii <list.rict; but that is 
<[Uitti ail e.\cuptioii. As to the remedy for tlie frauds ^vhii-U 
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iiiive dcpnvcd liiin of liis sent lie Rays lie might lo(ip;e ft peti. 
Moil ill Odiigi-c'sw ; Init, if lie iloes, he iiiiiHt Iiear nil tlie oxiHiiiiie 
of the i)ctitioii iiiul tlie witiioKst!!, to Kiiiijwrt \m ease, and then 
liu u'oiild not liave a chaiic-e as h>ng ae the Deitiocrats liave tlie 
majority in CiiiifireKS. lie docs not seeiii to l)c siippoi-ted by 
any pai-ty or^aiiiruition ni or out of the State. lie takes a 
fiiv oil rill lie view of the condition <if the coloiij-ed people, aii<l 
if agaiiii^t IJiHii'ia. Though they have licen so unfairly treated 
in tiic elections, they are the liest-natiired people in the world, 
jind hear no niiili(«. lie complains very iiiiicli of the want of 
jiiKticc. There were eight hundred jxilitical murders coiii- 
jnitteil hy the Kn-klii\ and other Democratic organisations, 
hut not a single white liaR heen hangcil nor a single one sent 
to tlie Penitentiary hy the States Oonrts — oidy a lew hnpris- 
(■iied hy tli'j United States Courts, lie attrihiitoif tho diffi- 
culty to the nile requinng unanimity of tlie jury, whicli still 
prevails. Tlio wliites, he says, have sworn to tlieir cluha 
never to convict. Am long as tJiete is one of them on the 
jury tlicy never will. The llnited States Chief Justice tried 
one case whicli was as clear as daylight, and he expressed 
himself an dreatlfiilly disgusted that tlie jury would not con- 
vict. General S adinitH that there was veiy much ahuso 

during the eight years of liadical rule In this State. They 
were led astmy hy had men. lie declares, however, tliat tlie 
lilack memlHii-8 now sent to the State Assemhly from this 
county are good men ; two of them are well educated, and 
the thii-d, though illiterate, is a good Christian farmer. I 

like what L have seen of (ieneral S . 

Next day 1 sixint in an exiwdition to Ijidies' and St. 
Jlelen's Sea Islaiuls, to sw: the negi-oes settled tliere as farm- 
ers, and was very much jileased with what I saw. I went with 

(ieneral S , the Congi-essinaTi, who kindly chaperoned 

me, and put me in the way of seeing the people. These 
islands are so far islands that they are surroundeu hy water- 
channels. They have good stiil and plenty of fresh water. 
A[(ist of the land was 8f)Id for taxes antl Iwuglit by the lihicka, 
and a good deal of what remained as private projierty of tho 
white planters in lieing gi'adually disposed of to these same 
hlacks, as the owners here are very happy to sell it lo them 
— so that now they own the greatei- ]>ai't of the islands, and 
rent what remains, with httle exception. They have thus no 
planter rivals. The whites now on Ihewj islands are Northern 
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fiooplc, w!io fulfil funetioiiR which the hlacks ctmiiot yet un- 
derfAke. Some wliite iiioriOuuitri ftniw iuul \niy tlicir ci)ttiiii, 
and otliei-a keep tlic abntm noi-CHHurj- to Kiqiiily their iiowsBHi- 
ticB. T]io hotter class uf scliottk tiru iruiiiitiiiiitHl hy Ts'oi'tlierii 

and Eiigliflh Isdiee. General S Bcenis to he on very 

VK)piilar and pleasant terms witli tlie jieiiple. Tlicy nil nahito 
Iiini lieartily, and ask liini all kinds of questidnd, amUic lian 
always eoniethini; to sny to tlieni. On onu of the islundu tliis 
" ' ? ^tec^ ■' " ■■ - " . - '. 



was a kind of njte day — tlie Itaptist I'reaclier'ti Convention 
was hcing held, and the people attended in large ininiherrit 
tlie women e8]>ecially, in tlioir hcHt L-lothea. The whole scene 
was very pleasing and dieei-fnl. In tlie (!onvention eveiythinij 
was entirely nianaj;^d hy the hlac-k ]>eople tiiemseh'es, jis nnic-li 
as if no wliitra existed on this continent The jirciichers oli- 
Bcrvcd innch parliamentary foi'ni, lint the Conrt wiw appa- 
rently an open one — the hlack ladies si(t i-ound and jwsisted. 
These eoiintry people seem to have many carts and nice 
ponies. Their houses arc tolorahle, and altofrether they 
Bcein to be comfortable. The farms wiem fiiii-ly cnltivated, 
especially tlie cotton crop. The houses have all heen hnilt 
since the war, and some of them sho^v signs t)f de<'ided 
improvement. 

I visited Miss T , the head of the Xortheni bcIkioIs 

which I have mentioned. She is a lady of iiulcnendent pro- 
perty, who has devoted hei'self to this work. 1 had a good 
deal of talk witli lieiv She gives a very favom-ahle account 
of ttie negroes, and says they are gcncnilly ont of debt. The 
Bystem of advances which at one time pi-evailed has now 
ceased, and all their transai^ions are foi" cash, Tliey oven 
pay in advance for any land that they rent. She lets out 
amte land hernelf, anil finds that they pay inmctually in this 
wav. Many of them to her knowledge are saving money 
and buying farms for their sons. They are eajKicially an\ioni> 
to set np tlieir sons in this way, tilie and others with whom I 
liavo talked in these islands decidedly differ from tlie accounts 
I had lieaixl elsewhere, and say that the blacks aa a ehuw are 
kind to one another and generally i-eady to assist relations 
and friends in distress; hut it Is athiiitted that they are still 
verj' loose in their eonnnhial relations, that l>ciiig a relic of 
slave times, when marriage was not i-egaitled. Miss T— ^ — • 
Bays tliat the blacks are temperate. Their chiUlren rather l<Hik 
down ujion those among thuin wlio have any white blood, and 
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[mint at tliein as 'Sei-esh:' that is, secession jxjoplc. The 
|ieo[ilo sell tlioir cottidi, and cat Bweet potatoes, corn, and 
hat-on, importing some of tliese tilings. 1 liad a good deal 
<)f convei-sation with Mr. N , tlie pnncipal cotton mer- 
chant in the Islands, and with one or two st^n-ekcepers. Tlieir 
accounts very innch tally with that which I have already 
ptated. Merchants and ginnera ]o()k a good deal after the 
"y of the seed, and distnbiite it among the email farmers, 
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for that tlie plant may not deteriorate. Tlie cotton cul- 
ture gives the people employment for most of the year, and 
after tlio crop is gatliei-ed tlic women have much employment 
in tlie ginning factories. Tlie hmg cotton rctpiires mncli 
iiioro handling than does the short. The people are very 
rcgnlai' and good as reganls their dealings at tlie stores. 
Besides the snjxsrior education given by the Is'ortliern ladies, 
State scliools are kept np, but for want of funds are not very 
eHicient, and sometimes are scarcely open more tlian two 
months in the year ; but tlie people do a good deal for them- 
selves in this way, and am getting on very well. 

1 was amused to see the way in wliich the women fell upon 

General S on the question of the title to their lands, in 

which a flawliad been alleged, whieh has much alarmed tliem. 
Tiiey demanded assurances tliat tliey should not be turned 
out. As to i»o]itics the blatrks seem very ignorant, but very 
hcai-ty njxm tlio liepublican side. People here deny tliat 
tliere is mucli drinking among tliein ; in fact, until recently 
there was no whisky-sliop at all upon the Islands. The black 
pi-cadiers soem to be a sort of fJhristian Bi-ahinins among 
tlicin, but still they are very democratic in tlieir arrange- 
ments. The jwople like to have a large voice in all their 
religious affairs. These preachers, as I saw them gathered 
togetlier to-day, are ratlier a funny-looking set, witli their 
black faces and white ties, but they seem hearty and pleasant. 
They have often other trades besides preaching. General 
S pointed out one of them who is a first-rate wheelwright, 

Alt<)gethci- 1 have much enjoyed seeing this example of a 
negi-o ' Ityotwar' comnnmity, who, having had a fair chance, 
are i-eally doing yitry well. Originally these peoi)le were 
among the lowest, most ign')rant, and most enslaved class of 
nci^roes; and they have gune through political c(nivnlsions 
and excitementit which niiglit well have unsetl'led any jicople ; 
yet they are now <pito scttlud down. 
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I still like General S <in further Jtctiiiaiiitiince. Ho 

18 not very liiglily eduriited »ir brilliimt, I'lit is jv tlmroiit^lily 
reprcBOiitativc man anionir these pei>]ile, and cceitm ti> have 
tlieir imliiiiitcd i-iiiitidenfe. ]Ie t'diuiiIiUTin that the present 
Government lias taken away the arniK from the Aatiunal 
GiianlB, of whieli there were two n'^iiiientw in these Iwlands. 
Tlicy were disluinded, ami only the vohmtuer militia coni- 
panicB remain. Of thew; only m Chark'stnii is tliere a hlai'k 
company. Colonel E- — — , however. doeH imt a<lniit tliin 
etafemeiit. He Bays the National (inardn were fairly treated, 
and every clianco was ^iven to theiii to htfome efticient. 
They were only disbanded hwaiiso they were Impelewnly in- 
clHeicnt. Tlie (iovernment f^ives anus to tlie viOnnteer 
eompanies, but they innst jiass innster as efHi-ient and jirop- 

cHy elotlied. (ieneral S , on tlie other hand, wivs that 

tlie white volunteer rille conipanies are really jiolitii-iil i-hibp, 
and that fhey are conHtantly bronfflit tofp'ther by their own 
will for political pinitoww. In one plai-e where lie liad a 
political nieefinf^ lie and bis friends were fired at; aiid tluK 
statement eeenifi to l>e eonlirmed by a white man of the 
other party whom wc met at the hotel on our rclnrii. lie 
talked witli mneli f,'usto of the way in which the buckslu.i Imd 
crashetl thron^li a lieaji of upples opon tliat oci-asiiii. The 
blacks have alwi their chibs, bnt Ibey are not of a military or 
jxilitieal clmnieter: Ih'ey ai-e nioi-e of the tiatnre of fi'iendly 
Kieicties for the Kiijiport of the nick, and burial clnlis. They 
all attach j^reat iniportam-e to IimJal. Tliere cbibn are very 
much under the management of tbc jneacliert;. (ieneral 

fc) showed me one reverend gentleman who, he mid, dnr- 

ing the election canvass was haiileil up with a rope aliout hit< 
neck, and barely escaiied with bi;^ life. 

I (Miid several visits before leavinj; the place. IMr. (i , 

a Northern man, wIki deals in land, says that flic negroes arc 
certainly hnyinfj land; be has Jiad many transactions willi 

them llimself. !)r. K and ('ohincl K excus,^ the 

present exti-enio to wliich the Democralie ]>arfy have carried 
their trinmpb in the elections by showing bow willing they 
were to compi-ondse; but, they say, the lladicals wouhl not 
conipronuse. 

Tlicrc are decided mos(|nitoes in these parts; not very 
rarioiiB at tins season, bnt so nmcb so a:^ to make mosiinito- 
ciirtaiuB iioecesary. After a suceewshd visit to lieanfort 1 
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Ftiirtcd ii! tlic cvoiiinf? for Geor|;ia, aii<i, after pafisiiifi tlimugli 
wHiic lagoons and heavy wood, travelled far inland thruiiglt 
the night, leaving tlic coast disstricts behind me. 



At daylight in the morning we were pafising throiijih a 
ilattish omntry, with miidi cotton cultivation, and soon after- 
waiiis wo reached Angiista, in Genrgia. AiigHsta i» Imiid- 
Ki'tiK^y laid out, with broad b<)n]evanls and liousen siiri-onniled 
by lH;aiitifuI Blirnbs and ti-ecs. It nnist Ik; charming in line 
wcatlior; but to-day, for the first time during iny tour, it is 
raining lieavily, and I liad an opportunity of appreciating 
ibe nuid of an unpaved American town. 1 am told, too, that 
before the rain the |)lai.-e was very dusty. Thi« is a gi-eat 
cotton mart— tlic centre of a large wtton-growing conntry. 
Tbc only complahit is, that the farmers grow cotton too cx- 
(4iisi\-ely, and do not rotate enough, or grow food enougli for 
tboniselvos, but liave to buy largely fiinn the West. Augusta 
is oil tbe Iliver Savannah, wbit-h gives an immense water- 
]H>wcr, tlie fall l>cing rapid, the stj'eani strong, an<i the supply 
constant and unfailing. Advantage ban been taken of tins t*> 
ehtablisli great cotton-mills, which are doing a laige and pnis- 
]iei-ouR business, Tlie stock of the mills is at a premium. At 
a ^ery large mill wliieb I visited they make oidy coarse im- 
bleached goods, using only very low numbere of yam ; but at 
atuitber iiiilj trlosc by they make finer goods, the yarns used 
l)cing, I was told, about No. 2'i. It is said tliat, while in other 
parts of the States millowners are losing, these Houtbern mills 
make large profits. Thi-ee-fourths of the goods go to New 
York, as tbe wHnmci-cial emiHU'inm, Tbe labour employed is 
entirely white, and is upon what they call the ' family system,' 
which is ninch tbe same Jis the English system, as o]>posed to 
tlie New England practice, where tbe mill-girls live in great 
barra<;kB. liere they have workmen's houses near the mills, 
mncli like what one sees in England. Tbe manager says that 
tbe jieople work ipiite as well as Nortliern mill-workers of 
whom lie has had experienire. There are goorl scliools in the 
town, and most of tbe [xsople are now faiHy ediicatetl ; but 
there is no compulsory school law, direct or indirect, and no 
restriction as regiiivJs tlio work of children. The women earu 
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fi-tiiii l(i3 bi ipS ft ^'QuV, fi% (.-uiiti! .a day iKiiiif; tlic wages f.tr 
etiiniiiun ImiidH. Tliey afc vury iiifriiliir Jirnl wtOl-lidiuvwl, 
8oi>ic iiiL'ii work well ton, luit tliey iiro imt wj gin»l lUi tli« 
wt»ric'ti. Tlioy Wiiik clcvtiii hoiii-s ji day. J'y tint way, I may 
iiiciitiuii that I have met Riiiiie pfiJ]>lo \v))i> spt'ak rat'lmi- in a 
(Iciiremtory way iif the iiionilKnf tlie i-hjLndinji; yumij; latUns 
■who (1(1 the iiiiil-work in New Knjflaitil factorien; Imt I have 
nut visitwl those latter, ami t-aiiiii't wiy wlicllmr this is a Hlicl. 
Jso hlacks lire emjihiyed in the mills here. Tlie niaria-^i'i- says 
they are not 'respiiiiKihle.' lie has nut (rieil them i>er]ia[w 
they might dd well en»>iij;li inidei- siiperinlt^iidciici'. Ilciore 
the war there were, 1 miderstitn<l, stivcniJ small mills sn<-(ws- 
fiilly worked hy phtves. It would not he |i..ssil>le t" w-.i-k 
Iilnc'k and white wiinieTi lofnither. The white wimieii wnuM 
not submit to it; they are fui- more intolc^'ant Ihan tin: men. 

I made the a<v|ii}iiiitaTice of a gentleman in tlie iron- 
mongery trade, Mr. .!> . who gave me mncli assistaiie)-. 

lie says he has a good many Knglisii g.iods. No one can 
rival tiie English in cntiery and s.i(rie other lliings, lint ihe. 
larger iriaf^hinerv is maile host in Ainerica. I was also intm- 

dncett to Mr. N , a Cliarlestou man, st-ttli'd here as a 

(-ottoii-hiiyer. He seems to think that the rjogivies have !uiiill,r 
so good a ehance in (leorgia as in Sonth ('amlinu. They are 
tho iiiaion'ty <i£ the i«iiiidatiiin alwint her-e, and most <pi' the 
nitton ifl raiHed hy their hdinur — ]i]'inci]ially on shares aiLcl 
cottim-rent« — but it is not a very s;it isfaetory syslcm. The 
farming in poorly done, and the negj'ues aj'e a|>t tci eliangi! 
about a good deal. There are a gi>od many Irish u> Ihesi; 
. partB, especially in tJu; upper pari s .if ihe eomilry; hut they 
are mostly rather a low tyiM!— |n!ople who come uy from the 
Noilli in searcli of work. Tliey are employed on the stn^'fs 
and ditches of the town, and to a considerahio extent on the 
railways; but the white men do not worit better than the 
lilaekK, and get just the same pay. This iscontiritLcdby genfie- 
men who liave charge of railways and have had <i\]ierieiiee of 
both claesefi of workmen. The climate of Augusta is hot in 

snumier, but mild in winter. Jlr. N took me for a drive 

to Somerville, an elcvatetl spot, with very pretty houses, aufl 
where the climate is very good. Aikin, which I have already 
mentioned, ib a similar place, not very far dislant. AVc saw 
Boinc cotton grown by white plantx^rs near the town, and had 
eoiiio talk witli tliem. The tieldu we saw were ver^ prodnu- 



tivc; tlie yielil woiiM lic JilHnit n Imlw an Jierc. They any tlio 
tmttoti fliiniotiiiicR Biiffui-B fiinii ilroiiglit ; Init tlioy luivo lliis 
iiilvaiibi}!c ill l]iiti diinatu, tlmt if tite fircit liltKiin is Inst lliey 
gi't H lurgo duf^oiid tilouiH I:it<!r in liiu i<uas<ui, iuul tluit In t]io 
ciiKO tliis year. Tlie iinist imMliu-tive futttm-liinils arc in ('an- 
tral and S(ml.li-wa«t (iooi-fiiil-- princimlly tlie flatter landw, 
wlu're tlie rivers run out f nun tlie liij^lier wmntry. Tliey nay, 
however, tliat the farther nortli and the ]iijther iiy> cothm can 
lie made tu ttnuv, "'ifli the aid uf wtiniidaiit niaiilireB, the letter 
ilM ([iiality is. Must of tlie whites in this State own Isind. 
Tlie jioorer wIiiteB are fjenerally either in the upjier cdnntry 
i.ir in the i»HH-er ])arts of tlie low wuTitry. 

I'eojile here will not aihiiit what 1 had been told else- 
where, that, compared to other Soiitlieni States, Cieoi'gia is 
jm >s[)eii)iiM. Thinffii, they nay, ai-e in a bad way, and property 
liaK mneh dtqii-et^iated, "I'hey iidinit, however, tliat thhijin are 
1 Hotter than tliey were; hnt there is kHH fjreat wmiphiint of 
want uf nieney, in eimseijiience of wliitli the rate of interest 
is excennive. They say tliat i-esiM>nsil)]c men with mnch 
jii-ojwi'ty liavo had to {iive 2 per cent, per nionth ftir loanci, 
and have ctill to pay H or li) per cent, per annnni. 

Fnini Anf^nsta I travelled to Atlanta, tlie present jxilittcal 
I'ai'itai of (Jwirj^ia. Tlic iirst jKirt of Elm luie went for a long 
way threiifjli a little ciiltivalcd conntry, alionndinfi; in piiicfl 
and Kcrnh-oaks, the cnltivation lieiiifj only (M'easional and 
rather poor. Tliis somewhat snrpnsed nie after what 1 had 
lieiii-d of the quantity of cotton fjrown in this eoinitry, but it 
ilhistrates what 1 had hefoi'e been se^-eral times told, viz., 
that the railways very ^enei-ally rnTi alonj^ the i-idgea, and 
that tlins in ti'avelliiig hy railway one sees th« least favonr- 
ahle specimens of conntry. Thirty or forty miles out of 
Ancnsta, however, cotton became very abundant, givwing on 
undulating ground. All the way on to Atlanta tho conntry 
Mas a g(MHl deal undulated and varied, with a good deal of 
woml. This seems the general character of the greater part 
oi these Southern States ; and after all hut a fraction of tho 
whole cmmtry is enltivated. Ak we got on we came to a dis- 
ti'iet wiisiderahly elevated, about I'ainct and Crawfordsvillc, 
and I notiec<1 that in this tine healthy-looking cMunti'y there 
was a considerable white poimlution. A largo proiKtrtton of 
the cottages we passed here seemed to be inhabital by wliitoa. 
These cuttagcs geuorally are very niit^cniblc-looking dwell- 
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Inge, according to our idean, Imt tlioy Rcoiiicfl to 1k! full of 
healthy cliildi-en. There ai-e a giio<l niiiiiy hliu-kn iilso. J iiii- 
doretsnd that in tlic coiuitry wc liave bfjoii piiSHJng tliroiigh 
the population is about (Miiially divided botwoen bliickfi and 
whites. To tlie south of tliifl lino aro the gixfiit (^iitton-pi-o- 
dncing distrietB, wlicre tlie black population picvailK; but tii 
tlie north, again, where tlie country rises considcnibly, there 
u a portion of Georgia whioli is quite a white niiin'ri countjy, 
and now contains a laigc white population. There arc, 1 
understand, HourJsliing plains there, suoli as Atlienn and 
Gainevillo; and (jufto recently that country hiw boon ini- 
niensely oixsned out hy a new Hue of railway runuijifi fiMin 
SaliHbnrv, hi North Oai-olina, to Atlaiitji, thrmigli the hi;;h(ir 
tracts. That country nccnis to have Iieeii cxceerliu^ly isoliiUid 
before it was penetrated by railways. They nay tluit ihe 
tobacco produced thei-e after being }>iu^keil in luif^sliejids was 
literally rolled down to Augusta ajid <»thei- civilised piiicen, 
not so very long ago. I noticc<l iniiny cattle as we jutssed 
along, but tliey did not seem to be in very good mndition. 1 
am told that they are rather a [xxir breed, and do not ^Wa 
much milk; and I can testify that they cat tongh; hut great 
efforts are now being made to improve them. 

I made tlie acfpiaintance in the train of Mr. Stepben.';, a 
Senator of this State, going up to the lA'gislalm-e, whit-li is 
now in session, and liad a good deal of talk with liiin. He 
is a nephew of the well-known Alexander Stt-nhens, the Vi(«- 
Preaideiit and brains of tlie Confederacy, wno is himself a 
Georgian, from tlds part of tlie country. Ilis iKwiomift? of the 
country and people tally pretty well with what I have iK'fore 
hoard, lie repeats ana cmphaBises the complaint almut 
Bcareity of money. The State, he says, is very far fiom ]>n)H- 
perons, and in consequence the liefds, very many of which 
^re a g(x>d deal exhausted from long cotton cuhivation, are 
hot sumcientJy manured nor cultivated so well as tbuy slioidd 
be. lie eaya tliat comparatively few blacks own huid ; tliey 
^o not save money to buy it. On the contrary, they arc 
generally obliged t« get advances to cjin-y tliem tlirougli the 
Reason m the cultivation of their sniall faruis. IJy law the 
proprietor has a lien on the crops for his rent and a<lva]ices ; 
ana when the accounts are settled at the end of the season 
the black farmers are often IkOiIikI and have nothing to gi^t ; 
^d theii iiext year tliey either go on in the same way or 
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go iiff eioTiiewIicrc else. I have since, however, mot inon who 
iluclare that they have kept their old slaves on their land, 
exi^ept, perhaps, that just at fliiit most of tlieni may liavo 
gone oft for a year or two to prove tlieir independence, 
and then retnnied ami settled down. The conniion rent is 
two hales of cotton — that is, abont i>0(.) Iha, for as n»\eh 
land as a mule can work. The whites in this part of the 
country jj;encrally have land o£ tlicir own, and work fairly 
well. Is ear Mr, Stephens' there is an old settlement of 
C^atholic Irish, who are now good farniers, Tlie cattle do not 
suffer f j-oni want of grass ; there is plenty of it ; and Mr. 
Steplieiis does not doubt that the breed will be improved, lie 
explained to me about the p^-ass which is prevalent licro 
what interested me much, namely, that it is really the East 
Indian grass known in that conntry as ' Uhoop grass ; ' tliat is, 
Kim-grass. I had ali-eady noticed in the Sontlieni States that 
the grass reminded nie very ninch of what I had seen in 
India, and it seems there is no donbt tliat it is an iniportation. 
It was intnxluced from India into tlie Bermudas, and from 
Bermuda into the States, whence it is called Bennuda grass. 
It is considered to he Jirst-rate fodder, and is only too 
plentifid ; that is to say, it is not easily kept out of the culti- 
vated flelds. Jt does not injnm wheat, as it is kept down 
by the cold until tlie wheat is up ; but the cotton Iwmg sown 
later, it is very trouhlcsome to that crop, and necessitates 
much weeding. At first, when it. spread over the country, 
as it did very rapidly, it created quite a jtanic, and imieh 
depreciated tJie value of tlio cotton-lands, but now people 
have discovered that it is so good a grass that they are glad to 
have it. 

I asked Mr. Stephens about Oeorgian ix>litics. lie says 
that after the war for a time they were aI!owe«l to manage 
their own affairs ; tlicn the Constitution of 1S(>8 was forced 
uiHin them by the Federal Governnieiit, and fora shortperiod 
the Ilepublieans were in power in the State, but apparently by 
no means an irrecinicilabfe liepublieini party. The Governor 
of those days was a Northern man, who ha<l been settled in 
Georgia before the war, was 'a good i-el>ei ' during tlie war, 
and generally liked. In ISTD the Deniiwrats again got the 
majority, and kept it^so nmch so that they have now ahiio»t 
even-thing threughout the State. There are now only twu 
hijicte and (ivi; or Bi.\ Ilepublieans in the Legislature, Ijut 
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tliere arc many Independent Deniocrat!=. lie tiilks as if tho 
hla<!kB are not politically irrecoiicilalilc, as in Sontli Carolina, 
Imt amenable to influence and money ; they can be niunagcd 
well enough, if only a little money 16 available. The Iiidepen- 
dent8 have not established a separate policy ; they liavc only 
Btood in opposition to the Cancns sjptcni of the pai-ty. IIo 

showed me a Bi>eec!i of Dr. F , one of the Indi'pendents 

just elected to Congress, setting forth the princijiles npon 

which ho stood as being diHtinctiy DeniocrHtic. Dr. F , 

however, seems to l>e decidedly 'gi-ccnbaeky.' He is very 
strong in favour of fiilver, but lie h nlw) for a ' suflicient, hut 
not excessive paper issue,' so as to bring up values and save 
debtors. I suspect tlie Independents in tliert'pai-t«arecvrtainly 
in tlio main Gi-eenbackere. Apparently tlicy lm\e gt'nerally 
got the Itepnblicaii vote. One Independent in, however, de- 
scribed as a 'Bourbon Democrat.' liourbons are the high- 
handed party, who would like to act as tJie I'ourljous did. 
Mr. Alexander Stephens still lives, in pcKir health, as has 
always been the c-asc, but his intellect is as bright as ever, and 
he is a member of Congress for the district of (ieorgia in which 
he resides. He is, in ftict, practically an Independent, tlumgli 
he accepted tho Caucus nomination. 1 h* is now entirely for a 
moderate and conciliatory jxilicy. He is aiw> very strung for 
silver, and would have both an milimitwl coinage of that metal 
and the issue of silver certificates. 

I am told by some pooi)le that a strong repudiation ftrtiling 
isgi-owing up both in the South and in wnic jiarts of the 
Nortli. By tlie Constitution (if the I'nited iStutes, States cjm- 
not repudiate their delitu, but they can ivfuse to make any 
appropriation to pay the interest. 

Georgia has just had a new Constitution, with a gii(«l 
many changes, and the present Assembly has itrc^iilly met for 
tho tirat tmie nnder this new Constitution. !Mr. Ste]ihens 
says, however, tliat the changes aiv not of an imiKiHant poli- 
tical character. I ake<l him about the lioniestcad law jn'otect- 
ing the debtor, and he gave me an ik-count which intcresttid 
me much. TIntler the old law ()f tliis State the homestead up 
to fifty aci'es of land, with the necessary im}>Ionierits and jiro- 
visions, were absolutely piiitected from execudon for debt, and 
the right could not lie waived ; so that no niortgiige or any- 
thing else ttnik away this jirlviicgt;. rrider tiio Ctnistilution 
yf ly(!8 tlie Uuuiustead privilege wits extended to t]ie vidug of 
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$2,01)0 rciilty or $1,000 pcrsoiialtv. It was liopcd in tliisway 
to nave tlie indebted Goorjpane from tlicir creditors, but tho 
Bnprome Cuiirt of the United States declared that this pro- 
viuioii was contrary to the United States Constitiition so far as 
it imqxn-tutl to have retroactive effect ; and so tlic Georgians, 
finding tliat it ]iad no effect to ftavc tlieni fmni past debts, and 
took awaytlieir credit for the future, have reduced the amount 
under the recent changes. The nght can now be waived, and 
so small proi)rictors are enabled to mortgage tlieir property 
and raise inoney upon it. 

Atlanta is in an elevated region, about 1,100 ft. above tlio 
soa. It h now a great railway centre and a prosperous place ; 
but, an 1 am to remain here ■some days, I am disappointed to 
find tliat it is not at all a pretty or nice town ; very inferior 
in amenities to all the other Southern towns I liave seen. It 
is, in fact, a new brick-bnilt town, with no trees in the streets, 
but abundant mud, for there is now a good deal of rain. As 
in all American towns, there are some nice enough villa 
suburbs, but tliere is no river or open ground near. TJie 
prinei])al liotel, the Kimball, is crannned fiill, and I had diffi- 
culty in getting in. It is a tine large establishment, with a 
great hall in the centre, which is iimaensely crowded. I have 
here realised for tlie lirat time what American spitting is. It 
really requires some nerve to walk across tlie nail. Tliis is 
about the busiest season of the year for the cotton traffic and 
mercantile business generally, besides that the Legislature is 
in session. I underutand that the climate of tine elevated 
i-ogioii is voiT good. At present, on accoimt of clouds and 
ram, it is rather warm and inugcy for the season of Uie year. 

The next day I went to the Ilouses of Legislature in the 
Capitol, and was very civilly treated. I was voted the floor of 
boUi Houses. Access to the fltvor seems to be pretty free to a 
g(X)d many people, to say nothing of the ample galleries, 
where thei-e were on this occasion but few spectators. I spent 
most of my time to-^lay in the Senate, whicli is comparatively 
a small l)o<ly ; but 1 looked into the Assembly also. Tlie de- 
l»ateH seemed to be of an oi-dinary, commonplace diaracter. 
In the eai'ly part of the session a good deal of tlie business is 
formal, very many of the bills being brought in, roatl a tii-st 
and stH^oni] time, without imich debate, and refeiTcd to com- 
mittees. Evidc?it]y all the forms of tliese American I^egisU- j 
tures were urigmally derived from our I'arliameut. They • 



liavc, however, Tmtcii need of brevity, for in tliis State the 
Ixigtslflttii'C sits l)i 01111 i ally, and ii; limited ti> a session i>£ forty 
days ttiilctid it is continnod l»y ft two-tliirda v<itc. Tficy eonse- 
qntintly f j-uin time to time Iniiit the spejikei-s Iiy a vitte of tlic 
Iloiisc; generally tlie limit is ten minutes in the AswmUy and 
half an hour in tho iSunatc ; hut often hy a Hiinplo vote it is 
reduced to live ininiitee or extended. Tlien theyjiavo and fre- 
fjuently use ' tlio previoiw iiuestion,' or cldtare. Tliuy (.-ertainly 
eet throngli a great deal of business— far more, I am told, than 
does Congress. It seems to he tolerably well done, though 
Bonietiines I'ather liastily. About half the iScnate and one- 
tliird of tlic Assembly or House are lawyei-s, and verv many 
of them are ambitions of drawing bills, so there is no difii«inlty 
on that score. At present there are no regular parties, the 
Democrats having it all their own way. Evidently, liowever, 
the Independents are very lai^[ely represcntetl ; in the late 
elections tliey have got nearly half of tho seats in (Jongi-ess 
for Georgia. They are not united in any pnmoiniced ]K)IicT 
as i-egards tlie blacks, but lay themselves out for black votes, 
and there is thus a division with regard to tho blacks which 
has a wholesome effect, I liked the style of the men I sjiw. 
Many of the Senate apixiared to be su})erioi' men, and the 
representatives in the Assembly seem to iie a decent-IiK iking 
sot — only an exceptional man here and thei'e had his lugs on 
tlie table. I am told tliat nearly every man in the Senate is 
a speaker, TIic Americans certainly go in for oratory more 
than we do. Their stj'le is pccidiar. They have a way of 
emphasising the last woi-d of evoi-y sentence and the last 
sentence of every subject. However, on c^ery-day subjects 
tlte speakers I heard bringing on motions or discussing tlicm 
seemed to be reasonably brief and not excessively loud. The 
halls are lanjo, and the aconatitw not very good ; so that, 
besides not being accustomed to our <iuiet English ways, it 
would he difficidt for a man tu make himself heard, amid the 
buzz of a good many people moving about the floor, without 
speaking pretty loud. Conspicuous among those moving al>out 
wore tlie candidates for tlie Judgeships of the Superior (Jourts, 
who are to be elected in a day or two, and who were going 
from memlKjr to member solicithig votes. Tjobbying' is 
fltrietly forbidden by a siHJcial article of the Constitution, but 
tliat prevision is cei-tainly not observed, unless, iiidiHid, it Im) 
considei-od that cauvassing wUluii tliu Ilousu ie uot 'lobby- 
- 23 
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iiLjj.' It is tho haliit of American Ijegwlatiii-Cfi t<i liavc a 
iiilUcal! iijHui niftiiy occasions, Motiiliers are not allowed to 
aliswit tlieniselvoB bo eaeily as with us. T(i-tlay tliere was a 
roll-call at the cuniincncciucnt of Imsiiicss in the Senate, hut 
it was (liaiwused with in tlio ABucmbly hy a motion. Pi-avers 
wei'e saiil by a clia])kin, who happened to he an Episcopalian, 
bnt the duty is talieii, turn and tnni al)out, hy the luinisters 
of various dcnuniiuations. The pay of the Icftislators is not 
high, and has lately been re<hicea. It is only a daily allow- 
ance while the scBstiin lastB, ami liai-dly eovei-s expenses ; so 
there is no temptation to do much lef;islation on that ground. 
AfteiwanU I was introduced to Mr. C'olquitt. tlie pj-oseiit 
(iovenior. He jnitfl it that evcrytliing in (icoigia is done hy 
the ropi-CHeiitatives of tlie people, not 1»- the people theni- 
R;!ves. That, I take it, is the gieat difference between the 
Siintliern sj-Btein and that of the Noi-th, where the popular 
township is the Imsis and oi-iginal unit of the political sys- 
tem, Tlie (iovenior and otlierfi whom I met, and who have 
hati e.\pericnee of (Congress as well as of local Lcgislatnres, 
say that the latter work better and gii'o more satisfaction 
than does Congress; bnt a Senator who heard this view intor- 
jMmed with the caution, ' You nnist look inside, here and else- 
where, in regiii'd to legislation : tlierc is too niucli of " Tickle 
me, and I'll tickle you."' It seems that at this moment there 
iri a secret committee sitting on some large disbursements 
ill i-ogard to which imputations have been made against tlie 
(iovenior. 

At the hotel I met a planter of extreme Dcmoeratie 
views, sti-onyly opposed to Iniiepemlents and all tither defec- 
tins from the jMirty. lie thinks niggers are only made to 
1«! slaves. They work well when coiniKilled, but will do 
nothing without LHimpulsion. Ho has himself a farm of 
5(Mt acres, and no man has worked harder than he has; but 
he cannot make a li^inif — with the uriee of cotton so much 
down and wage^ not <fown the cultivation is a dead loss, 
' and he is disgusted with the worhl. ISetwoen ns, however, 
we made out tlie moral to lie that a farm so large as his does 
not pay, especially when the owner does not like niggei-s. 
lie is now dividing it uj). Part he has given to his sons, and 
part he is fuelling, lie udniiCs tluit men with small farms, 
who wi>rk themselves jind can look well after two or threo 
uiggor servants, may live. 




In the evening I walked out intrt the oonntry and saw 
flonio of tlio conntry jwoplt!. ! iTitcniijwed a wnall Mack 
farmer wlio ]tas a farm or twelve aere^, in the iiiid^t of the 
woods. lie was a .slave. Aftei' eiiiaiicipatioii the owners of 
this land, who were i-elatioiis of hin former miHti-css, allowed 
him to squat and clear this \»\U\ on tlic luidei-ritandin^ tliat 
ho was to pay rent wheit he »>uld. Presently the land was 
Bold, and tlio new owner makes him i>ay four dollars an acre 
— a lieavy lent ; hut he doen ntit sconi to eomplain, as tlio land 
is near the town, llo has oidit at-roa in (lotton, and expected 
to liave got three or four bales or more; hiit tlicro has been 
iimeh drought this year, and he has little more than two 
l>slca. One hale I saw screwed up and i-eatly for market, hut 
he is keeping it hack for a l)etter pric*. lie getB along 

tiretty well ; but many others are wiirse off, wages l)eing 
[»w and oinployniont precjirious. lie exjilains, h()\\'ever, that 
wliat he cans low wages is tifty c^nts a day, or Rumetimes 
sixty or seventy cents, when work can be got. Jie is a 
ettx>ng Itepnhhcan in liis politics, but says that many of his 
fellow-hlaeks are won over to th(! other side. Alt^igctlier, 
though (piite uneducated, he seemed to 1k! a good and intelli- 
goiit spechnen. 

J^ext day I miide the acoiiaintancc of Mr. , the 

Superintendent of State Sfli(H>Is, a thorough old Simtherner, 
who Jiterallv 'never set foot on free s))il till his own State 
was made tree; and ti> this day he lias never Iwjen in tho 
Northern States. He is ww, however, very zealous in favoiu* 
of pregresfi atid education. I went to liear a leetnre given 
by Itim m the evening. lie says he began hy I>eing sti-ongly 
against education, but now finds it is the only way of dealing 
witli the jwople under inescnt cireninstiniTOS, and he only 
wants money to carry it out. The State has behaved very 
haudsomely in maintaining a black college, where 2iH) young 
iicgroes receive what he thinks oidy nither too high an edu- 
cation. The educated blacks look to he isititicians, preiicliers, 
and teatihers. The efFwt is not uidikc the higher education 
in India, the only difference being that there the ethicated 
Datives look to being liiwyei's, while here they look to be 

politicians. Mr. maintains tiiat, imperfect as tliey 

are, tlic oi-dinary conntry schools are doing nmch g<Mid — 
thi-ec montlis' scrhooling is better than nothing: the see<l is 
boin^ sown. In most of the large towns uud one or two 
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(-.■unties, they liavo a eiiporlop wstem, fliid keep tlie Bclioola 

n|H'ii Unieli fiinf^er. A niflii in Mr. O 'e poHitioii is not at 

nil rtitiiiitcd like one of our inspectors of bcIiooIs. llo isa poli- 
lii-iil ollicu-l miller aa iiiiieh as one of our Ministers, anu liis 
Icc.tui-e was, in fact, a political spcocli of a dopaitmental cliar- 
Hctei-, He Jijipealyd especially for funds for liis department 
ilt! and others ^vant to introduce a special drink-tax, Bitcli as 
tlijit called in Vii^nia tlie 'Moffat tax,' wliicli, he says, 
wonld yield a liirge Riini ; and he is also very strong for a dog- 
tax, to j^o in aid of education. Fur an out-and-out Sdutlierh 
man ho suenis extmmely i-easonablo. He says, with hosts of 
oflier Hontherners, he coiieiders tlic war is ended, and they 
do hdt want U> i-enew it, but want to make the best ()f the 
esiKthiff sitnatioii. 

Aiuitlier day I sj>ent principally in the Iloiiso of Itepre- 
s(;ntati\-e8. The galleries wore very well filled, many ladies 
being tlicre, and on one side many blacks. The interest is 
jiriitiipaliy on account of the election of tlio United States 
Senator, wliicli is to take pla«e this dav, althongh there is no 
opnositiiin. The procoednigB were of an ordinary kind, hnt 
a fair debate of some length arose, in which tlie speaking 
was biief and to the jMiint. The House was quite patient^ 
but at last the 'pi-cviims qnestion' was moved and the pro- 
cocdingH bi-ought to a close. The members seemed generally 
very qnict; thoi-e was little 'Hear, hearing;' and when at 
larit a hit ^vas made it was recognised by stamping and ap- 
jjianse such as we have at public meetingB. The iiieinbcrB . 
gt'Tierally were respetitahle-looking and well-dressed ; only a 
lew were in rural-rai'rnor Bort of clotlies. I noticed nothing 
very Anieritym except a good deal of spitting. In debate 
there was a little lens strictness than in our ovn\ Ilonsesof 
j'ariiainciit — more interruption and questions put by one 
hnejiker to another — but still parliamentary form was suffi- 
ciently maintained to remove tlie proceedings from any im- 
putation of a parish-vestry ciiaraeter. The business seemed 
to lie well got tlirongh in a simple and dignified way. When 
the time came for the election of tlie Senator the two Iloueee 
tyuiie together in joint scBsion. There was then a roll-call, and 
em-h member rose in liis place and gave his vote. Tliero is 
no liallot hi this election. 

I was uitroduced to an ex-meniberof Congress, Mr. P . 

He conies fi-om the e.\truine north-east of this State— tlio 
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liilly conntn*, wlicre tlic pold-iniiicfl arc iroi-kcti. It umiirt 
that all tlic iiortii of (ioui-iria u-i)t4 ii(-(|iiintil from tlid IiiiMntiM 
when t]icy vrero luovcU Ih'voikI thi3 Missts.-'l))]!! in tlic )<M-st'iit 
eeiitiin'. Tlieir lands weii; imix-luitnid liv tin* Stiilv of (it'oifjiu 
Mid divided up in fortv-acra lots; ntid tliUM it is Hint miidll 
\rliito fanners uwniii^ tlieir own lands me vcrv niniici-ons in 
that i«i-t of the eoniitiy. iNow tliero ate no lands iHJoiiniii^^ 
to tlie State except irrwlaiinalile swamps. SoTiicnf tlio nitncH 
ftro now to a coiiBideraMo extent worked by (-diiviil liil'mir. 
Iteccins tliat a very laryc nnmlKTof lilacks an' scnl to prison, 
and th&t tliey arc generally liiivd ont. In slavo times liltle 
was tlionglit of iKtU- pifkhifjs — such astakini; a turnip from ii 
field — but now sneri tliinjjs uro very sevi'rely pninsliiil. I 

aeked Mr. P aliuut tlie jury system. lie inlmits lliul few 

blacks are put upon jnries, exeept in the I'niletl Sliilesl'mnl:', 
but be declares that tlie l.hu-ks prefer wliile jurors ami j^en 
cnilty challenge those of tlieir own nice, lieeaitse the liiller im< 
bloodily inelineil, and are always I'nr liaiifjinj; i-iilprils. They 
do not like poor whites, and juvler those wli" lime owneil 
slaves — the latter generally have a sympathy for Ihe lOiiekw. 

Mr. P says that tlie forms amf slyl<i of the h-tjislnlnrit 

hero very nnich resemhle Congrepis, and Hie ruli'w are nmeh 
the same. In the session of I,S(;s-ll thi-i-e winv two sides, 
innch as tliere arc in C'ongres.-i. Tlitt whiles at tirst e\)ie11eil 
tlie blacks from the ix;gislatnre. alleguig Ihal tliev weri' not. 
olijpbleto sit thoi-e; hut the hiaeks were re.-^lored h\- the au- 
thority of CiingroRS. In sjiite, however, of souLe slru^'gles al, 
tins period, this ytato did not sulTer nmeh froiri Kepiil.liean 
ndo. Tlio men in iwiwer were eapahle men, and Ihe hesi men 
of the State lent a hand. Somui>eople seem lo think lhal Iho 
Constitution of 1S(!S was better than tin' new one whieii has 
just been inaugurated. There being no i.iwnships in this 
otato, the fountics are divided into mililia and education ilis- 
tricte. Tlie militia districts are an old inslilution, aiul Ihey 
are used as a convenient arrangement for other pmiHises also. 
Ah in other States, many s])e(ua] local hills are ]iassed iiy llio 
State lliegislatni'c, such as hills to authoris«! a i>arlienlar county 
to raise a sjxMiial education tax, or to dcjd with the 'fence 
question;' to stop the side of liquor in particular |ilacfs, in- 
to give the inlntbitants the ojilion of doing so. i have been 
iiiqniring regarding the liipior laws pi-evailing here ; thoy aro 
Bumewhat complicated, butlmake tlicui out to be as follows:--* 
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P'ii-st, tliG TTnitcd States levy and excise duty on all spiritfi, 
jiiiil alwii a (|iiartcily duty fin- lic^eiiBes to sell ; but for retail 
s;ilo ft inan itiiiKt aleii get a li(«nRe fruiii the State of Georgia. 
These liceniscB are given liy tlie rtuliate Judge or Jiidge-Onli- 
nary, wlio as a rule gives tlieiri to every jwi-atn of good cliar- 
Aftar ami mIio can give sufficient setnirity for his conduct. 
i*'or tliifl local license anotliei* license fee is levied, wliicli gt)es 
to the fniids of tlie county. Tlic Ijegislatnrc may, and often 
<iiics,' grant to corporate to^nis authority to levy these license 
fees on their own at^connt, aiid they generally charge mncli 
liiglicr rates ill the town tliaii in the country, tor instance, the 
lix^I lioense tax for li(iHor-Bhop8 in this part of tlie country is 
'i^-2i) ill rural places, Init S!30(* in Atlanta. In places where tlio 
fialc iif liquor is prohibited by law eoeri/ kind of sale is prohi- 
hiteil. Tlicre is no exception in favour of wine merchants or 
gi'ocers ; but private jwrsons are not prevented from importing 
their own liquors from distilleries in other parts of tlie coimtry. 
1 visited Cohmel P , a gentleman to whom I had an in- 
troduction, and who is a veiy old institution hero. Ilisfamily 
liad much property in I'eniiHylvania, but he came up hero 
a long time ago, and acfpiircu land which had been bought 
from the IndiaiM; he was, in fact, one of the first settlers 
in Atlanta, lie says that large tracts of land situate in 
cential I'emisylvania, by which his family expected to make 
their fortiuies, wero eventually sold for a dollar an acre, 
the ixiiiple having gone West, not caring to cultivate die 
]n>"i-er faiicU in tliat part of the country. During tiie war 

<'oloiiel P did a largo business in blockade-nmning, for 

which he had facilities' in Iwing President of one or two 
Soiitlioni railways, and he seems to have made nmcli money 
in that way. Jiesidcs much pniixtrtj- and a large model fann 
in tliis State he lias a ' ranch* in New Mexico, looked after by 
one of his sons. Altogether lie seems to have been a groat 
sjieculator and entei-priser. He is evidently now a thoTOUgh 
Sontlicmer in feeling. lie thinks the ncgi'o first-rate to 
' shovel dii-t,' a function for which lie was made, but no good 
for nmcli else. Ho must be * kept in his plai'e,' as it is tlie 
fashion to say in Georgia. In at'conlanco with the common 
opinion hci-e, he says that tlie cultivation of cotton has been 
ovei-done, and the soil exhausted by inercronping. Many 
people are now emigrating to Texas; and, besides the wliits.^,^ 
people who go tliere, a good many iinattadied blacks have ^ 
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■ been carried off to t)io Soiitli-Weetcm StatcH hy people wlm 
Lave emlmi'kcd in ciiterpriKCB in tlint diructimi. ilc, liku 
others, says tliat tlie HttciuiH to cai-ry on largo fannn in tliia 
part of tJie country lias not been succesafiil. Tliey are ni)W 
ueine divided up, but tlio division is arrived at nmrc by tbc 
partition of estates among tlic members of faniilic!; tliaii l)y 
selling to negroes. This is a healthy country, and the ]M)pu- 
lation increases. The SoHtlicrn gentlemen now work nnich 
better than they did. According to some, however, the whites 
work only becanso they must; and the negroes work too, 
although they had rather not. Colonel I' sjiys tlie ne- 
groes are not fitted to hold farms. The rcntitig Kystem leatls 
to deterioration of the land. A negro lets it rnn out, and 
only cultivates tlie best part. People am going back fruTii 
this renting system, and prefer moderate-sized farms of tlicir 
own, upon which they can employ two or more negroen and 
look after them well. Jle talks with hornn* of the immondity 
of tlie negroes, and is altogether pessiniist upon this Hubjwa. 
lie and others arc strong on the badness of tlie free and inde- 
pendent young n(^;roes wlio have grown np since the war. 
Tiie old ones have some virtues ; bnt ymi winnot strike them 
now, and similarly they cannot and do not strike and diKci- 
pline their childi'en, who are gi-owing np nnbii>ken and nn- 
coiitrollcd. It does seoni sis i£ there was some gi-onnd for 
apprehension on this scutre. 

Colonel P took me to see some great ii'on-works. All 

eeenied to be agreed that for manual labour, in this climate at 
any rate, the blacks are bettor than the whites, and in tlic 
works here tlie ordinary labour is oxehisivoly done by black 
men. They would not have white men it they conld get 
tliem. If tlie ncgi-o is kept in bis place and is made to work 
ho does very well, hut he is not fit to rise higher ; he has no 
'judgment,' and does not make a skilled mechanic. The 
Georgian who is head of the olfice at these works takes entii-o- 
ly tlie same view as Colonel 1*— — -, or goes even farther. 
According to him the n(a|fr<i is unthrifty to the last degree, 
drinks and dances, is dishonest and innuoral. lie says ho 
knows South Canilina, and is sm'e that the negroes who have 
farms on the Islands there cultivate them miserably. Tliey 
liave only some garden-patches ; few of them go to the plii)s- 
phate works regularly. They labour only for a few days at a 
titkie wlieu tliey are driven to it by the necessity to get a lit- 
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tlo money. That is flic other side of the Bliield. On tlie 
othui' hand, an Oliio iimn, wliu Bnpui-iiiteiidR tlio ii'oii ihhiui- 
fiiftiiry, tulls qiiito a <liffo!-ont story, lid aays tiiat tliere are 
iiiKtaiifoa hei-e of iiegrdes <)cvel<>[ii!ig imicli inci^Iuinieal skill 
iind coiidiictiiif; tliemselves very well, lie liae one who is a 
very siijierior liiedhaiiic-T hnt lie in kept workiii{j under au in- 
fenur white, lie doiihta if the negroes will he allowed to 
rise- Tliei-e ai-e no i-egidar trades unions against thein, hiit 
tliere in a general view that the negro mnst he kept in his 
phico. No doiiht MKist of them are somewhat wanting in 
judgment. Act-onling to the (Georgian the negroes cannot 
see Ktriiight. As caq)enters they always will fit their work 
crmikcd. The Ohio man, however, says tliat a good many 
are not only <iuite good workmen, bnt also thrifty and dis- 
iiosed to fnvc, and liavo liy saving come to own their own 
nouses and a little land ; hut lie says that they are fixjquently 
itnsted on questions of title. There arc many pcttmigging 
hiwvers ahoiit always i-eady to get up a case, civil ov criinmal, 
against a negro. The blacks are sent to the ehain-gang very 
readily; when men are wanted for the chain-gang they are 
always got. lie coneni-s, however, to some extent with what 
I had Ijecn told about the indiscipline of tlie yonnger negroes. 
He lias some who have been to prison, and tho cliain-gang 
discipline certainly improves tlicm. He prefers to take a 
young man who has nerved for a time in tlio chain-gang. 

Jn tlie evening at the hotel 1 had siime talk with Geor- 
gians of the npjKjr class, witli the gcnei-al result that tlieir 
o]>inions are iinravonrable to the negroes, who are, they say, of 
ati extreiuely migi-atoi-y disposition. They wander about too 
mnch. If a man is <lisclnirge(l he docs not care ; he steals till 
he gets another job. A farmer sitting by, however, interposed 
to say that in the last three or four years they have much 
i(npro\ed. lie savs he has a good deal given np the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, going in for other things, and finds that witJi 
a mtiderate mmil>er of negi-o hands he can do veiy well. 
I'cople here do not seem to have adopted the South Cfarolina 
iilan of fixing the ncgi'ocs by ^tlhig them small patches of 

land. Judge , a sensible man who has a consideraUo 

estate, seems fiinn what ho says to get on pi-otty well witli tlie 
ncgmes upon it. He likes the shaix) plan, provided tliat ho 
keeps the management and direction entirelym liittowu hands, 
uud y&ya tUu cultivatoi-s their share of tlio croi>8, iustead of 
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tiieir pfiyins liiiii. Some of thciii do vci'y well. They have 
a hoiifle and Binall enclosure of land f.jr \efjctiiljlci= aiid |»rin i- 
BioiiB for tUeiiiaelves, and then, with a nnilu KiiiiiiHcd by liini, 
a man will ciUtivatc perhaps forty acres, lialf iii ccii-n and 
half in cotton, Ilo gives tlicm half uf tlio ei>rii and one-third 
of Hie cotton for tlteiiisclvcB, or the value of it. 

1 have been looking over eonic o£ the statistics of Gc"r<ria 
and South Carolina witli refci-ence to the coloui-ed p()]nilii.ti"n, 
but I fancy they are not very i-eliable, and they are not made 
out on a uniform plan, bo an fully to admit of c-omparison. In 
South Carolina tliey have had a (.-euEiis of tlieir own siibue- 
qucnt to the Uniteid States census, and fhiim a popnlaliim 
exceeding that arrived at by tlio I iiitcd States in IsTn by 
Bonie two hundred thousand. AcciH-diiif^ to their census thei-e 
are in South Carolina, in niund nnmberH, ;jr)0,()()(i wliiten and 
675,000 blacks. In Georgia tbeix; has been no j-ectent census. 
The United States census of l-STd gives (i;j;i,('i'(l whites and 
545,000 blacks. People liei-e say that after emancipation 
tliere was a very gi-eat mortality aiming tlie hiacks, esjHJcially 
among the women and childixin, yet this statement is hardly 
reconcilable witli the census returns. Tlie (ieorgia census of 
I860 gave 465,000 blacks, which ninnber was increased to 
545,000 in 1870, The inci'ease now nuiBt be more rapid, 
.tliere being no spcfnal mortality, except, perhaps, U> some 
degree, from want of sufficient Ciire of infants. The numbor 
of tax-polls accoi'ding to the last return is — whites, rit),ilS:) ; 
blacks, 83,900 ; but lunderstand that the full number of tax- 
pollB has not yet been got at. The numbers have lasen in- 
creasing a great deal. The blacks pay taxes njxin u01,00i) 
acres out of upwards of thirty-seven millions uf acres, but 
tliat includes all land, cultivated and wiiste. Of a total of 
6,804,437 aei-es of ' hnpravc<l land ' the returns give 17(i,l)15 
acroe as cultivated by blacks as proprietors. 

Heading the loc«l papei"8 next morning I observe that 
tiioy do not rqwrt tlie debates of the I^gisUitui-e ; they only 
give tlie proceedings, with the briefest notice of each Bi>eefli. 

To-day 1 agani visited the office of the fomjitroller- 
Oeneral and Uiat of the SuiKjrintendent of the (Jeologit^al and 
Agricultural Departments. The ConiptnJler-deneml is the 
head of the I)fp;irtnn'nt of Itevenue. Thei-e is no iiu'onie- 
tox in Georgia, (inly the usual jtroperty -tax, also the i"ill-t;ix 
^^ education, and a s^wciid tux on lawyui's, doctors, dentists, 
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iiinl li ill ijirfl -keepers, in tlie nature of a lieenfic fee. Tlie 
i-iitinties collotit a iwdlers' tax, whicli sccniB to bo principally 
ill the interest oi tlie storekeepers. In towns there are 
siKjcial taxes under tlic Acts of Incorporation. In Atlanta 
tlioy tax storekeepers on the aiiunint or sales. The qnestion 
of tlie drink-tax, on the Virginian model, and of tlio dog-tax, 
is now being raised in the Ijegislatore. 

At the Agriciiltnral Department the general lie of the 
(■oniitiy wafi explained to me. A great deal of Georgia is 
elevated, and fnim the higher lauds the eonntry slopes down- 
wards. The old -established t^twns are generally situated 
where the rivers mn out into the low eonntry at tiie liead of 
the navigation, where are ako the principal cotton-lands. 
Uiwer stdl eoine the piue-lwirrens and swainps, and then tlic 
Mea Islands. The broad piiie-l>elt extends not only through 
the States which I have visiteil, but round througii Alabama 
and Mississippi and well into Texas. The Superintendent 
states, what 1 had l)cen before told, that in tlie lower country 
all the iHWt lands had come into the possession of the ricli 
slave-owiici-s, while the ponrcr whites are pnncipally found on 
tlic inferior lands; that is, the piue-bai-i'ens, which, he says, 
arc not really had land. There is a sandy sni'facc Bometlimg 
like that in Prussia, but clay underlies the fiui-face, and tliat 
lutlds fertilisers well, (ieorgia was eertainly much more . 
democratic in its origin than Virginia or South Carolina. 
When a gi-cat part of tlie State, espedally all tJie upper part, - 
was a<Mjinred by suceessive ijiirchases from fJte Indians, tlie 
land of Georgia Ijelougiiig to the Strife itself not to the United 
States, oa(Ji new ac<piisition was marked out in parcels and 
ajiportioned by lot to tlie people of the State. Many of tlieso 
lots were not occupied, and were puit^hascd for a song by the 
riclier pei»ple. To tliis day, in fact, many of the lots have not 
l)(!en occupied, and the punrhasers do not know where they are. 
These are what arc called ' wild lands ; ' and there is a 'Wild 
Ijmd' Office, the Imsiness of which is Uy find ont tliese nnciil- 
tivated lands and to tax them— for hitherto they liave not 
been proi)orly taxed. IJefore the war tliere was in thiS State 
an extreme jealousy of interlopers. So far from enconrafpng 
new immigrants, the (icorgians wished to keep them ont and 
to keep alltlie lands for thmuselves. All this is now changed 
— tliey iu-a delighted t<i sell their hinds when tliey can nn^ 
jiui-eliasere, and new-comers (ire exceediiijjly welct»m«, 




We are now having rain, wliidi, I am told, is luit nniiPiml 
in November, and is generally followed by a week of dear 
frost. That is Uie hog-killinj' sea»0Ti. Frt^n tlie middle of 
December to the middle of Fcbniary there is generally cuiite 
a rainy season — only a little snow wining at the last. In 
spring they generally liave good Kliowein, and in the early 
snmmer there are ^cipcnt thuudor-sliowei-s. Tlicrc iw gene- 
rallylioavy rain in Angnst and a dry antiuiiii. 

The present Legislature in mnt'h bent on ecoin)niy. They 
not only want to i-ednce the mnnber of Cirfuit JiidgCR — a 
qnestion which I heard debated — hut also do not like the (.-(wt 
of tlie AgricnltHral and Geologii'ul I ff'4>artnient8. The far'inei-H 
cepecially object to the AgrifuItuTiil Pt.'piirtnient an usjflciw. 

I haa again a good deal of talk with t^everal nieti. Tliey 
all stoutly maintain that Georgia desfr^es ci'edit as ]ia\'ing tet 
an example to otlier States in the treatment of the negro. 
After the war, instead of refuwiug to take any part in iiffairs, 
ae tlie white leaders of some Whites <!id, they accepted the 
situation, sent their IwRt men to the Convention that wan then 
held, and managed to got things mninged, fo that tlioy did 
not fare very badly. After one legislative term, in wliich 
parties were prett^j- einially balanced, they g<it the complete 
control. Shice tlien tlieir policy lias been Justice to and im- 
provement of the negro. One utatement took me (piite by 
snrprise, and I have n()t been able to veiify it. Tliey asi^ert 
tliat at this niomoiit tbei-e ai-e more drilled negro militia than 
tliere are of whites. They wiy that from the iirst ihcvlliought 
tliey could manage the blat^kK best by drilling, disciplining, and 
tmsting them; that tlie militia in far lietter than the set^ret 
dnbs, and that they know well tliey can take the armi^ from 
the blacks when they wish tc) do so, 

I notice that there is in the papers to-day the report <if an 
official connnittee ujwn the militia. They want to have it 
regularly oi^nized, with petainiary iissistaneo from the State, 
a Georgian flag, and several other ambitioiiK things. That 
looks as if those who framed the i-eport wishwl to go \'ery far 
in the way of State imleiH!Tid(!nt«. I have been liH)king o\er 
tlie report of the Adjutant-General of South ('}iri)liiia legiird- 
ing tlie withdrawal of aiins fnim the lilack is'ational Giiaixls. 
lie says that anus wei-c issued iiidiscrimiuately to the jieiiijlo, 
aiu} it was necessary to take tliom away from those who were 
;K>t gnolifiii^ tti iiSQ tl^mi, lie also complains that under au 
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Act of IS74 eoiuiMUiios callixi Rifle Cliihs liavcl)ecn organiscil, 
which Avo not part of tlic military cRtatflisliiiicnt of tlic State, 
aii<i wliicli iiitei'fci'e witli the due oi^iiisatioii of tlie National 
CJuards. Jlo BiijjKOiits foiiHiiinfi; tlio National Guai-ds to the 
great eitiea, as in, lie sayn, tlie cane in other States, 

The gentlenion to wliom I have heen talking dwell much 
on what thoy have done for the edneation of the blacks. 
"When pi-etMcd as to what else they have dtinc for them they 
ratlicr deal in generalities, talking of their good and con- 
ciliatory treatment. They eay tlie blaeks are now quite con- 
tent and willingly go with flic whites. They would bo all 
light but for the interference of caiiiet-baggcrs, and, above 
all, of the ' New Knghiiid school iii.annif.'' These they declare 
to be the pest of the world, putting false ideas of c'luality hito 
tlie hea<ls of the bladis, es|)ccially the black women, whom all 
agree in describing as the most trouhlcsonio of the race. 
Some time ago, they say, a black woman woiUd only accept 
the place of (;o()k in the character of a lady-help. Now that 
they have got rid of the Northerners, a black woman will con- 
duct herself as an onlinary cook. They admit tliat they have 
dune nothing special to settle the negroes on land, as has been 
done in South Carolina. They had not thought of the advan- 
tage of lixing them down ; but they declare tliat they are 
(piite ready to sell land to them if tliey will only bo thrifty 
and save money for the purpose, as some in fact do. But 
they say that the blacks like society, their wives like dress and 
dancea and shows, and being fi-eo to do as they liked they 
sought to obtain those advantages of freedom in the towns. 
Now many have gt)ne back to the country. They have as 
mnc'li land as could be expected inso short a time. I could 
not, however, obtain any explanation of the fact shown by tho 
statistics, that there has been scarcely any increase in tlio 
negro ownership of land in the last two w thi-co years. It 
must be a long time, they say, before the negroes generally 
hold land. Gradnully they may acquire it, but for the present 
niDKt of them nnist be tenants or labourers. I have not been 
able to eari-y the quutition further than that. I had been told 
that in one county there was a Granger's League — a combina- 
tion not to sell land to negntes— and that the negroes Uiere- 
u])ou chcek-niatcd the laud-owmus by themselves making a 
league to leave that county. My friends ileny any knowledge 
ijf tt(e Granger's League, but they admit to \\&\-a licard o{ tti<j , 




black league in Iloiistoii roiiiity, Tlicy adniif. tliat very many 
whites liavc dispraced tficiUBclvoH liy failinj^ to juiy wiifictt 
earned by the black labcmrers. Tliat liaK l)foii fi fri'ticra! ciiiii- 
plaint everywhere, but tbin^o, Hiey siy, iii^e in tliat ru«]M.'ct 
not 80 bad in Geonjia ae in Beveral otlior Status, 'Vlwy t^'ll 
stories of the childisli character of tlic iu't;ni— hut be workf* 
well. There is no better worker when he is at it, only he is 
always liable to tlic teinjitatiou tu isit iij> at ni^ht to dame and 
frolic. He is given to spont ridicnhmiily in chnrcli, and to 
ptcal and lie, and ho is very bad in love niatturn. Ilu is vcrv 
stupid in his crime, and is always found out, and so it is lh:it 
ho always gets into the penitentiary when the [lulice would 
never detect a wliite man. 

I confess I am more and more sustiicious about the 
criminal justice of tliesc Koutliern states. In (itiorgia Hicm is 
MO regular penitentiai-y at all, but an orgauiwd syslt^in of let- 
ting out the prisoners for profit. Sonn; pi;o]>k! hwe bavi; ^ot 
up a company for tlie pui'j)ORe of liiiinjr consictw. Tlicy |'iiy 
$^d,OOU a year besides all expeuhMis of food and k(^u|i, withat 
the money is clear profit t^i tlio state. Tiic Issues work llio 
prisoners both on estates and in mines, and apjiareritly itiaiti- 
taiu severe diRcipline in tlieir o\vn way, and uiiikii a goiMl 

thine of it. Colonel V , who is not w.ry moaly-nioulhcil, 

admits tliat he left the concern hwjuifie be cunM iml stand the 
hihumanity of it. Another partner in the con^rrn (alkcd wilb 
{treat glee of the money he bad made out of tlie roiivicts. 
This does seem simply a return to another form of slavt-rv. 

Here, too, I am tt>ld that there is a ft^'nter sqiaration of 
the white and black easte« than tliero was hofuixi llie wiir. 
!Now there is complete separation in chinvbeM and scIuhiIs. 
It was a black member will) nioved and <-arricd in ihc legis- 
lature that the two classes of schools should bo for ever sepa- 
rate. The separation is the (loinji; of the blacks. Tliey do 
nut like association on terms of inferiority. 

A man to whom I talked to-rUv savs that cotton eaii otdy 
be profitably cultivated by blacks. " It 'is their habit and e(hi- 
cation to cultivate cotton and it gives them constant em]ilcjy- 
inent all the year round in a way which the wliite men do imt 
like. The soutliern white man feels the niM'essity of labour 
now and docs lalMiur, hnt ho is better at nusing com and such 
things tlian cotton. 

I had a good deal of talk with Governor Browno, a vciy 
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ulirewd and remarkable man. lie is a sclf-mado man, but 
wjia (iovcriKir of (Tcorgia fur eifilit joara down to the close of 
the wjir. lie seems to Imvo been eiifjngod in blockade-run- 
ning, and to have iniute a i^iod dejtl of luuiiey hi that way ; 
and liint-e the war, like all the great men hi this country, he 
is preiriident of raihvayK and mining companies. lie is evi- 
dently ^ery much ret^iiected and utill cjuitc sustaiuB IiIk repu- 
tation of being a very loiig-heiuled man. He has been a 
great deal over the Btateji, has had pr(>i)erties and sjxjcula- 
tiona hi many other states iNisides his own. I talked to him 
iilwiut the <i>nditiiHi of some of the Southern States M'hich i 
have not visited, lie says tliat Alabama soon got the gov- 
eninieitt into itK own liandK, though not quite so soon as 
(JiHirgia, and is now pi-etty ([uiet and peaeefnl, though suffer- 
ing from tlie h>\v pnee of cotton; for that is a very great 
cotton state. ISotli Mississippi and I^juisiana have had 
troubles like tliose of South (.'ai-olina. The feeling between 
MiU'kK and whites seems to be worse in Mississippi than in 
any otitcr state. Iri Mississippi the best cotton grows on the 
ridge of higbish laud near tile river ; Uiliind Ibat there are 
iiTipractii'able swamps, and back beyond that again coniea 
litgher laud on which cfjttou is raisi'U tiu-ougboiit the whole 
length of the state. In Louisiana sugar is doing better than 
it was, but owing to the liability to fi-<)st it is cultivated at a 
great disadvantage as comjiai-ed to Cnba. The great trouble 
of the Southeni States is Ihe debt, most of wbidi was eon- 
trai'ted to nnimote railways. Ciovernor J'rowne says tJiat tlie 
coloured r'l'ciich Creoles of I^niisiana, or at any rate tlie 
higher class among tbeni, took part with the whites, and 
having lost their piiJiK-i-ty ai-e now generally Democratic 
lie does not know that any ]iromineiit men among tliem 
have attempted to liecoine the jKpJitical Jeadci-s of the blacks, 
niey still prefer the white man, and in the Xew Orleans 
country tlie latter to some extent, recognise them and admit 
them to tlieir society to some degree. 

In the evening I tiH.k tea with Colonel P and liia 

family. Tliongh he is, I believe, a ricli man, be lives in a 
very shnplc style, as does evcnone here. All the govcriioi'S 
of these stjites seem to be really ]H>or men who now live in 
cottages, but they are also men of sorjie family and considera- 
tion in their states. Colonel 1' is full of stories of tlie 

way in which money wiis made in the war by blockade-nin- 
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ning and siidilikc huaiiiese, especially hy tliose M'lio liiid wnn- 
iiiAiid of the railways. The sharpest ]ici>plc tiiiioiifr the Soiith- 
criiere eeeiii to have ipme in for hlnukade-nmiiiiif;, whidi thoy 
found iiiucli iiiuru pruiitahic than li}i;htiii}!;. As to the war, 

Colonel P says that at fii-sttlie iSoiithenierB put ji splendid 

Bct of men into the Held — tlicy had htnfr liceri preparing for 
it — hut ahnost ail those wei-e kille*! or dii^iililed, and then, 
what witli inferior iiion and pi-esswl niun, their armies wuro 
not at all what tliey had heen. As the war went on, the 
Sonthorn ai-uiies liccanie nindi worse while the Northern 
aruiies became nmch better. As loiifj as tliey had oTily to 
tiiilit in fi-ont, they did verj' well, but their jiositioii wasniiii-h 
altered when the Federali; {^ot possefitfioii of the line of the 
Mississippi. Then eamc Sherman's niarili and mnch destrni-- 
tion of eott^m, wlddi the t'e<lcral« matlo tMuitraband and 
seized, while the ('onfederatesbnrnt it to jiiwent it fi-oin fall- 
ing into the hands of the other party. Tliere was thus nmch 
suffering in tlio Sonthern States and a fjreat want of many 
luxuries, such as coffee and sugar. I'nder tluwe cin-ninstuni'es 
half of TiCc's men deserted and c^nie to l<H>k after their fanii- 
lies, and so at last the South turned out to lie an empty shell. 

Colonc! P says that in these ])arts no one ui-inks tea 

— coffee is universally drunk, generally with sugar and witli- 
oiit nulk. 

In the evening I went to hear General (iordon, the newly- 
elected senator, who gave an address, lie wan veryeloiiuent 
and successful, but I thought too nincli in the style of an 
energetic pi-eacher. 1 nnderstand now wIumv th(! negro 
preachei-s get their style. (leiiend (Jordon's discourse was 

frincipally a very strong atta(rk upon the lnde|)endents. 
le seemed to advocate cxti-eme views— * a s<ilid South,' and so 
on. They had got State after State, aiid now South Carolina 
t'K), and tliey would ni>t go l)ack. Shame to tliose who broke 
their own ranks. After the meeting 1 fnttcrnised with 
several legislators at the Kimball, and had twii or thrw invi- 
tations to 'take a drink.' All were V('ry civil and cordial and 
inclined to talk of Kngland as their model. That seems 
quite the fashion here. I met a man who is canvassing for a 
judgesliip, and who has, he sjiid, heen u]) till one or two in the 
morning for several nights in succession at that work. 

Tlie next day 1 went to the election of judges by the 
curabined Houses in joint session. It is done in tlie same way 
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ftH tlio election of senator and ib a dignified enongli kind of 
]iroc<!c<Uiig, each mcni})cr rising; as his iiatiic is called and 
};iviii{!; liis vote. Tlie salary uf a ]mi^ is $2,500 (say 5IKW,) a 
year, and tliere is tr<!nion<luns canvassing for the plaec. They 
say this canvassing is ahsolntely necoBsary ; the greatest lawyer 
in the United StatcB would not he eletited if he did not work 
hard for it. So much is tliis so, under the pitisent system, 
that many ]ie<^)ple say that.tliey prefer tlio former plan when 
tlie Governor nominated witli the consent of the Legislature, 
or even when the jndges were elected by tlio people who are 
too mmicntuH to ho canvassed, Tliere were very hot contcstB 
for the judgeships and inferior offices, bnt when the election 
was over I heanl oveiyoiie say that the man lie worked for 
had lieen elected. 

I visited the editor <if the small weekly Independent paper 
pitl>lishe<l here, or as some call it the republican paper, lie 
(hd not speak at all bitterly. When Governor Bullock was 
elected as a republican there was a good deal of ' bnll-dozing' 
on the part of the Denuicrats, bnt now things have settl^ 
down. Tlio principal fault of (TOvenior Bullock was that ho 
was elected by the nlack vote, Tlie generai opinion seems to 
Ikj that tliere was no tnith in tlie chains on account of which 
he was driven away. There is still a little hull-dozing and a 
gipf>d deal of influence bribery and whisky need to bat^k the 
I'cgnlar Democratic candidates. Tlie blacKs are always ready 
to vote for any man who rnxis against the i-egular Democratic 
tiirket. This gentleman, Tiowever, joins in the general state- 
ment that Georgia treats the blacks fairly well. If willing to 
vote Denificratic tliey will lie well enough treated. He says it 
is true that the blacks have been armed and cncoui'aged to 
take tlieir part as militiamen. Fair justice is given to them 
in the cfnirts; there is a disposition to treat tliein as not very 
]-esponsible children. In the last sessions one white man was 
convicted of murder when two blacks were ac<iuitted. Tlie 
blacks are treated more fairly in the settlement of their ac- 
counts at the end of the year in Cief>i;gia than in other states. 
In lower Georgia there is still some unfairness, and in some 
other states the blacks are certainly very unfairly treated in 
this matter. They are so hiiprovident that they must get ad- 
vances to Bup}K)rt tliein during the cultivating season, and botli 
st()rekec]>ers and landowners 'stick it on' to them terribly 
wheu the account is made out at tlie end of tlie season. 
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I liad a call from Mr. "W" , r Scotch-Irinlinian settled 

liei'C. llo was lirud a (^ottuii-spiiiiici', iiiid cinigratcd w}ie?i 
crttton-spiniiiiig canioto an end in Ii-ulkiid. Jloliad inillBhui'o 
before tiie war, since wliidi time lie has acfjiiired largo landed 
property. Before the war he cinplojed in his mills iiegrooi 
and negreeses along with some free whites. That was not an 
Hiiconiinon practicie, and they did very well ; hut since einati- 
cipatioti the ulacks have not l>cen ciiipluyeil in the mills. lie 
also took me to sec a friend, another ocotch-Irishnian, who 
eanio out with notliing, and now has a large dry-goode store, 
and seems a prosperous man. Atlanta is a new place, and 
there are a great many self-made men in it. This gentleman, 
tliotigh not very long ont, fought on the Confedemte side in 
tlie war. lie showed me his goods; most of them are of 
American make, hut many of them flnglish. The mills in 
tliese parts, he says, make tnpital wuollen g<K>ds fur common 
use. Georgian wool is iised, bnt it is not well cleaned, and 
tlie finer woollen goods come from England, They make a 
capital kind of mixed goods whidi are veiy largely nseil, and 
are quite cheap. Ko doubt the best woollen clothes are ex- 
cessively dear m this country, bnt he declares the Americans 
will beat us in cottons. The 'domestics' made in tlie ^'orth 
are far better tlian the same class of go«jdB from pjigland. 
He says that the enormous progi'ess of American mannfac- 
tnres in the last ten years is patent and astonisliing. The 
Americans are exti-emely ready to in\'ent or imitate, and ho 
thinks English manufactui'cs are doomed to decline. Southern 
white labonr is as cheap and good as any labour of the kind 
in the world. The white milt-workers are a good class <if 
people, and very often own their own houses, or if not the 
mill-owners take nmeli cai-e in providing houses and comfoi-ts 
for them. 

Mr. W does not farm himself but manages his land 

entirely by lotting it out. lie has both black and white 
tenants. One black man, a respectahle Methodist ckler, nins 
ten ploughs; yet he is not very pntvident. lie is always 
liable for a heavy account for advances during tlie year, and 
does not soem to save. Some blacks, however, are jn-ovident; 
thoy generally pay their rent quite well, tliere is no serious 
dimciilty alniut that. The ginning mills are all rented out 
as well as the land. In this way he gets fair interest fur his 
money with some trouble. In some respects he might prefer 
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the hlaekfi to white teiiaiits, hut tlioy Ate very migifitory. 
Tlitit is tlitj imivorwil coniplaint. They do not like to stay 

hiiij; siiywhtii-c. I !*)«'(! ver, Mi-. W does not find tliat 

tliey let the land down l»adly. They ai-e Imnnd to repair tlic 
fericcH, &(;., and tliey <l() it. lie finds, however, that he liaa 
t<Mi iintch knd, and he thinks of selling. He has another 
lai'^ estate in the Umi Island conntry, wliieh lie took for a 
Iwid debt, bnt now lie yet^ nothing from it. 8onte negroi'. 
B(|iiJit on it, and cultivate patt^lics*, and fibli. lie might get 
»)]iie rent from tlieni, bnt it would not be enough to repay 
the tntuhle and eo-^t of adlection. I think Georgian laud- 
owners might well try to locate thews hlacks as has lieen done 

in tlie lieaufort eonntry, Mr. W , however, hopes to 

make Iiis low eounti'y eutate into a eattle farm. 

To-day I uutii^etl a very large mmiher of email fanners 
briuging cotton to market in their waggons. Most of them 
were whites, dri\ing tliemselves, and evidently quite labour- 
ing men. They liad one or two hlacks witli them, but not 
very many. 'Ihere weiii also a few black fanners. Tlic 
blacks wliom I (inestioned were mostly tenants upon the sliare 
system. They appeared to me ratlier a low class, and tlieir 
aurtwers to my questions quite tallied with the accounts I had 
bad of tlioir migi-atory hahita. They generally liad not re- 
mained very long in one place. The white farmers seemed 
good-looking men, bnt poorly clad. They looked like poor 
IrJMJi farmers. They canie in covered waggons, in which they 
live and sleep, and sotne of them hati their wives and children 
with them in the waggons. I am told a good many people 
from these parts have gone to Texai*, both white and black ; 
some of them have come back again. 

J receive a good many visits fi-om people who liave seen 
my name in the newapapers. Altogetlier tliero is a general 
dispositi<m to treat me civilly and to lionise ine in a Binall 
way here. As tliey say, an English traveller and M.1*. is rare 
np I lore. 

This evening I liad a talk with a nice gentleinfln-liko 
elderly man, member for Athens and a strong Independent. 
He gave me the views of that pai'ty in opfwtiition to tliose of 
(ieneral (Jordon. lie explains the evils of the caucus syeten). 
(icncrally everything is settleil by hiilf-a-doKcn iohbera, and 
without aiiv refei-once to the electors at large. If need !« he 
says let ns have a primary election, bnt there are many objec- 
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tiona to it. It lias no law or clicck nf any kind, and pIioiiM 
Diily 1k) rcftortc<l ti> Ui dmdc lichvcxsn noniocrats wlien a 
liaiHcal Rtaiulti, and tJic tmat h in (langnr. That not l>ciiig 
the case in Georgia tlic (•■amnm nyBteui is totally iiiu-alled for, 
and IB a mere almne to ^'vc iK)wer to jiil)!)^!*. Tlicrcfort' it 
is tliat tliere has bcon a mn-cosfifnl npritiing of tlic ]H3opIe 
against it. Mtn-eovcr, tlie syHtuin, lie cays, is a giiiHs tn-uac^li 
of faith with the l>lack voters, wlio aiu oxchided fntni the 
caiiciiB. He Bays tlie InilujiondcritN get a fair jirojiortion of 
tlie hlack votxjR, hut nut hy any nieiinw all, as the other (Wirty 
I»ay lai-gely for votes and otherwise wieii;e and intliience tlie 
voters. lie dwells on tlie lieavinons of taxation in conse- 

Siience of tlie dehts of the State and the need of etronoiiiy; 
lit when I asked hini for particiilai-s rcgai-ding the heavinesB 
of taxation lie seenieil to I'efer latlier to nitiniripal than to 
general taxation. It is very itiiuih witat I have Iteai-d in other 
quartere. llei-e the Ktato tax is 40 cents in the 100 doU. of 
capital value besides H' cents to form a fiinking fund to get 
rid of the deht. The wninty taxation im not heavy, lint there 
18 heavy ta.\ation in the towns, often anionntiiig to iJi^ISO jHsr 
cent, on cajiitai value. I cannot quite niake out how the 
value of personal pi'operty is got at — in that rcs|x;et the tax 
is certainly niudi evaded. As is the case with us, rich men 
often live in fine villa houses initside the towns, and so escape 
tlio town taxation. Under the present constitution new laws 
and appropriations, and electioiis hy the Legislature reijiiii'e an 
ahsohitc majority of the wlutle (louse to he |ii-esent and voto 
for the ineaHui-e. 

Tlicy Bay that the pisitioii of t'nitcd States Senator 
is generally pi-efon-ed to that of Oovernor of a State. 
(icnoral (loi-don gives a recej)tion this evening in the form 
of a great wine party to the niemhers of the Ix^gislatin-e. 
I am told that in M'luihjngttin and I'hiladelphia and some 
other greiit cities it is ciminion eiumgh to hiive UKMrs 
receptionB of this kind, from which ladies aits excluded. 
Tlicy have fine supjiers and wines, and everything that is 
brilliant. 

The iifixt day I started by rail for Oalhoiui, about eighty 
miles north i>f Atlanta. I am snjinsed hy the gi'ndness of 
the eonntry, and the large extent of cultivation. I au< totij 
that eultivatioi) extends a long way ou either side of tho line, 
C£|)oeialIy along the course of the rivers. There is also much 
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foiHtHt, an is the ciUH! in all this country. Tlierc (a very littlo 
Hsu lifter leaving Atlanta, tlic hightist i>uint is not more tlian 
l,2iwfuet al>(>v(3 tlie sea. This railway line is very lai^jely 
a<h(irtiticc! as the 'Great Kciieaaw Route,' which takes its 
name from the Kcnesaw Moniitain ; and on tlie pictorial 
iMlvertif^iiieiitB the Kcnceaw Monntain is very magnificent 
iiideeil ; lint whan I caiuc to see tlie reality it tumea out to 
he a very iiiudoi'iite liill — perhaps 500 feet above the surroinid- 
iiijl country. We crosBtxl several ri\'cr8, whitli how niti to- 
waitls lldhilc and the (iulf of Hcxico. . As we got on, tlie 
lovvl of the country hecanie lower, and several of uiese rivers 
ai-e navigable, cs|)eeially for a considci'ahle distance upwards. 
It is also hoped to make them navigable downwai'ds, so tliat 
we are in a nnicli less sloping country tlian that which drains 
towai'ds the Atlantic, and tltere is complaint of want of 
Wiitei-'powei" for eaw-inills and other machinery. The culti- 
vatitin is vai-ious; tliere is a good deal of cotton, but also a 
g<H.d deal ()f corn and wheat. They say anytliing will grow 
hei-e, bnt no one tliiiig gi-ows so well as it does soniewiere 

else. I went to pay a visit at a farm of Colonel P 's, 

near Oalhoim, now occupied by his son, Mr. R. P ; and I 

was very hospitably entertained by young Mr. P and liie 

wife, a ])leasinit young lady from I'biladelphia. Mr. P 

hiiijt^elf was at sdiool in England, and tliey both seein very 
nice and i-efined people. As usual, tliey live in a very simple 
way, and have not many servants. American ladies, who live 
in the conntiy, manage to do a gi-eat deal tlicinselves witUont 
detracting fnmi their dress and demeanour. Tlierc is a stock 

farm hei'e, <if whit-h old Colonel P is veiy proud. There 

wiiK a Jei-sey bnll, said to be splendid, some ratlier thin Jersey 
cows, a giMxI many Merino slieep, and a large flock of Angora 

goats. They gi-ow tolerable turnips, and Mr. P has a 

sncoessful Held of lucerne. Thei-o is a gi-eat deal of ^me 
about 1101*0. ] saw many of the small American partriagee, 
sometimes called quails. They sit capitally to dogs, rise 
in regular coveys like partridges, but fly more like quails. 
Thci-e ai-e also some raobit* about, which looked not nnlike 
Knglisli nibbits, rnnning with cocked tails, showing tlie 
white. Tiiere are many wild tiukeys in this country; they 
are. liowe\er, very shy birds, kee]) in the woods, and are seldom 
ttecn. Tame turkeys are very ahundiuit in these Southern 
i^tate^, and poultry in general is ubiuidant and good. MueU 
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<if it \6 kept Iiy small farinerH, and Sh a fi^rcat assiHtance tn 
tlieiti, 

I drove out a giXHl way into the country, over varied sort 
of gi"ouiid — some fertile I»iitt<nne, and a yood d«al of liiglior 
land. The lower and rielior hind is principally given to 
cereals. It docs not do well for cotton, TIic cotton-plant 
m-ows large and sti-ont?, iHit in not pi-odnctive there; wliereas 
in the Iiiglicr red laniis the plant in Roall, bnt is often covered 
with cotton fmiu top to iMtttom, The lower lands generally 
belong to the large proprietors. Wherovor there are lai-go 
pniprietore there were slaves, and theie are now black lftlK)nr- 
oi'a. Most of the work in the iipi^r conntry is done by the 
whites themselves. I saw some y»Kid specinieiis of jxsople of 
this class. Most of them own their own land, but some rent, 
and some go as lalwnrers, getting ^Sor^iOa month and ra- 
tions. I liked tlie look of tlieso people. They are decidediv 
fair with no tinge of swarthiness. Many of tliem have Scotcli 
names — Campbell, Mclntyre. Macinrey, and bo on ; but they 
did not know their origin. TJicy came up frem tlic Caivlinaa 
and Vii'ginia, and did not emigrate direct to this part of the 
eonntry. Most of tliem live in miserable houses, but some of 
the honses are quite good. Kveii some considerable proprie- 
tors live in poor log-houses. It is said that stKue of these peo- 
ple hold on to tw mudi land when they had hettei' sell ; and 
if a piircliaser eunies they ask too nuicli. Some of tliesnialler 
tciiautB live in places untit for an Irishman, with no windows, 
and showing much daylight between the logs. I never saw 
Bucli poor places, exwjjt Ii-ish tui-f Imts. 1 asked one man 
about it. 'Yes,' he sai<l, langhing; 'you cannot call it a 
house, hut as we have so nnu'h air inside we do ni)t cati^li cold 
wlieu we go out.' This man was a jioor lalMiurer, and he had 
lialf-a-dozen nice-lookhig children in his wretched onc-niomod 
hut. The children, however, looked very well. These ixjople 
Beemcd altogether a fair-s|)oken and <piite laborious popiila- 
tiuii. 

From the higher paiis of the gi-ound that I visite<l, I saw 
a high range of hills staiidlng out very distinct to the north- 
east. It soeniH as if tlie main Alleghaides come to a sudden 
end neai" this. We met many fanners with hiilhx'k-waggona 
coming down from the u]»per cnuutry. They do not grow cut- 
ton there, and scarcely ever liiid any TiejjrocM. They gi-ow Iiet- 
ter com and wheat than in the lower land, and nnich better 
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n])]>lcR; and woiiJd jjcit t>Ti well eiionfjh if it were hot for tiro 
I iiitiHlStiiteF wliiwky-IiliK-kiulc, of whidi tlicy iiiiieli tmiiplaiii, 
BK iiitt'rferiiijj witli tlieir iiuhistiy in that article. In tlie 
IinvtT ^I'oiiiKle I ciune liiKHi a few iiegitJ fannei-8, but tliey were 
' only rt'iitera; ihuk; of tiiuin owned land. One man had got 
wmie iineleai-ed wondinnd im a three years' lease, the arrange- 
nit'iit hoing that he hhuuld ]>av nothing for that time, l>nt 
aftiT tliat HiuniM my a rent, 'ihorc is niiieh good timber in 
all thin cdnntiy. It in a limestone c^onntiT about liere, but the 
hiliri above are wuidstone. Mr. I* ■ ■ ■ thinks that the sinall 
faniiei'S niakis a living witliout workhig so Iiard for it as tlic 
Knj!;]iHh hdHnn-er. Even dnritit; the civil war, tliongh cut off 
fivnn all external conmiei-ce, they got on pretty well, raising 
their own necesiiarius, and being nidepeiident of all oiiteide. 
They themselves admit that the Bnialler farniei's still get on 
well enough, ny far as livhig is cimMnied. Tliey raise enough 
for themselves, and their women weave tlieir clotlies; tliey 
liii^'e few wants tKiyiind these. 

Peo]ile liei-e complain that the pretended free-schools are a 
farce. They are lery poor schools, and not enough of them. 
]n any case, the parents ai'c obliged to pay at least half of the 
cost. I asked if the preachers came expensive, and was told 
that some take a salary, some do not. One Baptist minister 
runs a tine farm and preaches for nothing. 

After com])lcting a very pleasant visit to Mr. P ^"s 

farm, I staitol in thumoniingtogoon to Dalton, in the north- 
west part of (Jeoi'gia, towai-ds Tennessee, where the water- 
f]iQil changes towards the Mississippi. I saw much timber- 
trade going tin upon the rivoi-s and tlie railways. Tlicrc were 
some very tine walnut logs, iniK^li wliitfi oak, and also pine and 
othci- wood. It is feai-ed tliat the good timber near the rail- 
way will soon be exhausted, but there is plenty of it a little 
farther oft'. Tltere are no signs of anything like a mouiitfuii 
ynvn ; the ixtad runs throngli an easy coimtry. There ia, ill 
filet, a great gap between the hills. 

At Diiltoii I had a l>eantifnl day, and utilised it by 
taking a Iciig walk into the country, where I saw much of 
the southern white people, visiting a good many of tlieir 
farms. I also CHiiie Jicnisis some blacks. Tlie whites scemod 
til he a i>h'asaTit-lookiiig ]K;ople, though they had still the 
a|i]Ktai'an(-e of being poor. Most of them own land, but souio 
j-eiit, and some go out as labouiij-s. A few of them liire oiio 
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W two hlac^fes as lalwiiircrs. Tliov say tlio l)Ia<'ks firo not. bo 
g(M)d workorn as the wliit(!w, tuid tlwy will cmly taku them at 
c]iC8i)er ratw*. Tlicso lilackn wm-k very well wlioii they sro 
sharply I(M)ke(l after, bat tliey will waste time wlieitever thoy 
get tiie chaiieo. I l(H>ke<l over tlie Iiifj-t'ahin of a small white 
fanner, and it was ahoiit the lowest thiiifj of the kind I liave 
Been. On a(«oniit of the want of water-jxtwer and the 
eearc^ity of saw-mills, most of the cabins here ai-e Imilt of 
very i-oiigh logs, and very itii]>ei-foetly hoarded within. This 
one had no window, hut very many fasiial oiieiiiiigs in the 
wall, and even in the roof, it consisted of one moin, with 
a light shed attached to it behind, which was used for cook- 
ing, etc. Tlie farmer was away, hut I found his wil'c, a very 
nice-locking yon ng wuman, witli a haby and a Ihiv of twelve, 
an oiphan whom thoy seem to have adopteit, ife eonld rea<l 
print, lie said, hnt not write. The woman did not Koeni t(» 
realise tliat the house was particnlarlv had. Her hnshund is 
only a renter, hut he built this hnt liiniscif two years agi"". 
She had a loom, and was weaving. She says slie makes her 
luishand's and her avm everyday clothes, liut tJioy have to 
buy Sunday clothes and some otlier things. There was alBi> 
A spiiming- wheel, as is generally the case here. She says 
rIic spins sf>me thread when it is wanted, but they bny most 
of the thread. I was inclined to pity her primitive inno- 
cence and ignorance, and tried to draw her out by asking 
lier (juestions on sidyect.s in respect to M^hicli I waw not very 
nmeli at iiomc. At last she burst out with a smile, 'Whoy, 
it seems that yon do'ant know nothink.' I felt that she had 
the best of it on her own subjects. 

Within reach of the i-ailway there are a good many 
blac^ks, but I undei-stand that the few thei-e were in the 
higher part» of the country have left it. I talked to an old 
black man who oecujiiwl one of a cluster of very poor huts. 
lie said that his foiiner mistress had given some of her e\- 
slaves five aci-es ea<'h of woiKlIaiid, to dear and hold rent-free 
for life. It cei-tainly wsoms that, in these older States at any 
rate, the relatiuns bdween th<^ former masters and the blacks 
are often not unkindly, and the masters stimetlmes do things 
of this kinii. My old friend Siiys he got on well enoiigli 
when he could work, but now he is past work, and seems 
rather doubtful of the advantages of frcwloni. However, he 
And tlie others seem to form a sort of little comnmnity in 
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ttic worlds, Tlic aUlo-liodiiHl men niltivato, tlie wotncn raiw 
diickuiiM ami Uke in wjishirifi;; iitid one way nud auotliui- 
tliuy iiiaiia^ tit get nlim^. On the roml I met a voi'v intel- 
iijrent and plii<;k3--l(i(tkitijj Muck lirhiying in liie pnidnee to 
market in fiia waj^gon — principally yaaR. His family wei-e 
witli liiiii. ■ lie has two niiilos, ami acoma well-to-do. IId 
rents land on a four yearn' clearinit leane, and when tliat is up 
lie liopeH t*t buy land for liimsulr. 'IJon'tyou think that i8 
lieBt'r lie says. These bl-icks wjein tu talk and put questions 
ill a niui-o simple way than the whites. This man says lie 
found the main fciicoM, but liiniself put up Ins liouse and the 
cross fences. He will ^t no compensation for Iiis improve- 
ments when he goes; he must leave all those behind. This 
is, iKjrhai).*, the reason why the lints are so bad. His sons 
are urowni't np and mariyiiig, and have farms of their. own. 
lie liinisell: has i-o-married with a widow witli four children. 
As he ])lca8antly remarks, his sons are goiug off into the 
world, and he must have some one to work for. 

In the afternoon 1 went up a bill to see the countrj-. 
There is evidently a complete ureak in the hills here. A 
Hat tract atretclies over into tlio valley of the Tennessee 
liiver. The AUegliauiespivmer terminate to tlie east, but a 
fresh set of hills, not so high, eomnieneo again on the west, 
and one of them is 'look-out mountain' over Chattanooga, 
where the famous battle was fought. The hilly ridge, I un- 
derstand, runs westward, threugli Northern Alabama. 

At Dalton I saw a party or very tJ<ly, well-set-up-looking 
blacks playing base-ball, in a very vigoi-ous way, with one or 
two whites inixcd with them. The Iwwler, at any rate, was, 
to all a]>pearance, a white man, as were several of those 
sitting and looking on. Altogether at this place I thought 
I saw more of fraternisation between blacks and whites than 
in most plu<-eK. 

Cliattanooga is not far off in Tennessee. I got a Cliatta- 
nooga paper, and have been reading it with reference to Ten- 
nessee polities. It seems that in Chattanooga the liepubltcana 
have a majority, l)Ut the town politics ap])ear more to depend 
upon local and personal questions. At Alcmphis it seems that 
an Independent was elected district attorney. He lias ap- 
{Hiinted a coloured man as liis deputy. This has created a 
{ireat seuwitiini, and the orthodox l)erri(icrats iMiInt to it as 
showing that the Independents are nothing but traitors iu dl*- 
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g;ni»). A! together I jipithercd tliat ToniioKKcr, is aroiiiitiy in 
which tliei'o in a coiiMidorahlc iiiixtiuc of jKirtict!. It is hy no 
itieaiiB wholly Dciiiocnitii; and itiiti-lilack. Kurtt Taiiiestjcc, in 
fact, is a white inan'e countiy. 

Daltun IB (jiiitc a (Mumtiy plat-e, Imt thviii aro iKivertlielcBfl 
one or two very toleralilo Iiolels, at one of wliicli I was very 
well treated, and liad ^ihhI foiHl. Tlie ' vin dii ]>ajn' of thin 
country bcciiib to be bnttennilk ; everyone drinks it at meals. 
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I had hojpetl, if posniliIe, to jtet as far as New ( Means, and 
thence hack hy tlie valleyof tlieAlisnisKiitjii, Imt llieontlnirtit of 
yellow fever tliiw year has been iniiiiiTisdoiilly wvi're, !ind on 
account of the lateness of the frosts it continued far lioyorid 
expectation. The cimntry is scarcely yet free fcimi it, {iiu"! the 
places which have fiii)Iei'e<] from it are quite disorfranim^d. 
Even (')iattan(H)ga, near this, hun snlfei-ed very jiruatiy, and 
tilings have not yet i'etnriie<l to their nsnal condititoi. i had 
therefore given np the Idea uf niakiuj; that tour, aiul ivsoIve<l 
to \l6e the l-cst of my time to dip into Teuiu^ssctf and West 
Vii'ginia, and spend a few day<! in WashiTif;t<JU, Philadelphia, 
and New York. Here, however, 1 saw in the ])ai)ers that 
Parliament was summoned for the discussion of subjects in- 
teresting to me, and finding that the train in which 1 had 
taken my passage to Knoxville, in Kpinir Temicsscc. w;i.s going 
on to Wasliingtim, I took a sleeping- berth, and contiuuol my 
jonnicy. This lino rims on the western slopenf iheAIleghanies. 
From tlie glimpses I got in the nfght 1 wiw no signs of a 
mountainous i-egiim. At dawn we bad entei-ed Virginia, but 
we were in a pnijocting angle of the Ktate west of the water- 
Bhcd, and geogi'aphicaily apartof the Kentiickv country which 
it adjoins. Here I at once saw we were in a givnt gray.ing 
country. The land was undulating and to some degree hilly, 
fenced ofF into largo gras^ parks. The grass at tids scasini is 
Bliort, bnt seems close nalural grass. Home of (he higher 
parts looked like gond sheep walks, and thei-e were a g<Kid 
many sheep, hut many moi'e cattle, which at this time of the 
year were principally in the lower jiastures; I saw many lierds 
of lai^ Ihie well-bred hH.king cattle, shoi-thorns and the like; 
also many good hoisea. Tliei-e was a good deal of wood in 
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^liirts, hilt iiifiet of tlic ffass land was clean find free fi-om 
stumps <ir woocIb. Tlicre was a liani friist this inontiii^, and 
a little miow on tlie liijiliur juirts tif the mad, but the weatliur 
waK lii'i^lit and cluar an<i lictiuiie wannur in thu middle of tlie 
day. Siinie corn is grown in this conntry, hut it is niutitly 
in frrasK. The same style of coiuitry continued as we ran cai, 
jiHsiiinji; over se\'era] ridffCH anci crossing Kcvoral stroanis, Init 
we came to nothing very pmcipltons or dilHcidt all the way to 
the highest jioiiit t-rossuig the Allcghimies. We tlien passctl 
throiigli a valley wkirted liy Iiigh hills down to the Vii^inia 
' Piedmont ' country, as it is called, on tlie eastern slope <if the 
range. Thei'o seemed to he a decided change as s(Kin as we 
crospctl tlie watershed- — ifddcr soil, nuich more cnltivation of 
wheat and corn, less pastni-e — and what there is seems tti Ite 
more made up of artificial giiiss. We kept on throngli the 
I'icdmont conntry nretty near the hills, and mnch accented, 
and R) continued till dark. In the evening the country seemed 
to 1k) getting flatter. The hills are a g(NKl deal cleai-ed in 
jiarts, out there is still a groat deal of wood njion them. Tlicro 
wore sjimo good grazing gioumls, and a gotid many cattle and 
horsi.-s on tliis eastern slo])e, hut it is not so mnch a grazing 
coiintrv as that to the west. This conntry looks at tlic worst 
ntiw. the graiw heing brown, the trees witlioiit leaves, and the 
Holds ]>loiighed it]i, bnt I dare say in the sjiring it merits the 
ciicominms which the Virginians are in the habit <if bestowing 
iijion it, Thronghout the route to-day the houses of the white 
inhabitants sermod better tiian those 1 hati previously eeen. 
Tliey gave one the idea of pretty well-lo-do fanners, and 
there wore a good many iioiis<'s which M'pined (juite up to the 
jiretensions of small stuiii-eeiis, or gentleman -farmers. All 
along the route I noticed more blacks than I had e.\i>cc-ted to 
see in this higher country. I'r<)bably the vicinity of the rail- 
way awoiitits for that ; but even away from the railway sta- 
tions there i^eemed to lie a good many black families, Hvmg in 
huts as miserable as those I had seen farther youth. Prob- 
ably the blacks are mere labourers and dependents. 

The eating at the stations where we stopped for meale 
sLt;me<l always very tolerable, and I noticed that in this coun- 
try tliei'e is good fi-esh butter. 1 cannot understand why tliey 
cannot have it in the civilised North. Even at Waslnngtoii 
in the I>est hotels and everywhei-e else they have nasty ealt 
butter; and at New York one or two iwople seem omy ro- 
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cently to have niiulc quite a cliM.ti>vci'y hy itialiiiij; jiiuhI frrnh 
butter, wliic'h tlioy can Bell ut a dollar a iMHitul. fm- il is a rarity. 

1 Blept at Wanliiiigtun, aiul Kpfiit tiinMt of tlm iic\t day 
tlicre. TliG weather waH lovely, ami tlie piace Inij^lit ami 
livcly-loukiiig. People are evidently lit'gimiiiig to assciiiMo 
for the ensiling nieetiiig of ( 'onfti-eat!, and one r-ch many smart, 
well-dressed women in tlio Mtreetn. Tlie ti^^es, Iiowevcr, Iiave 
lost their leaves, which take^ off fi-uni tliu beauty whit'li I 
liotieed in tlie place a few weeks H{?i. 

i went tu the Treasury, where thoy kindly fjavc nie flie 
official papers on the silver (iiiestion. It scenis clear lliat np 
to 1873 sdver was a complete k'f^ul tcn<ler, and tliat aiiyoiiu 
mifjlit bring silver to he et)ined and jjet wilver cerlilif-att's at 

(incc. I wont again to see my frienu (iencral E , of the 

Kdncational Department, and met at his oltice a New Ilam])- 
shii-e nieuiber of Congress, who secmt'd nhouked at the idua 
that I was goin" to take my fSonthcrn t'xpci'ic'm-ew as a spe- 
dmeu of the United Htates. He insist^; that the Northcni 
ytfttes are very different. There, he pays, ihc township sys- 
tem is in fnll furee — that is, in Xew Englaml— tlid ]>ci>pk! at 
lai^ frequently meet together in Towiisiiip Awemlily tu vote: 
for sehool and other arrangements, and to fontml the e\i>cn- 
diture. Certainly I feel 1 have tttill to do New England, if 1 
live and have another opiiortnnity of vir^iting the States. 

I visited the Agricultural Department, and saw (icneral 

D , the head of it, wlio is very enthusiastic over his work, 

though somehow there seem to \ie a gotvl many scolTcrs about 
the Department. Tliey have a capital collection .-f all sorts 
of produce, and are now making gn-at clt'orls to introduce 

iiserni plants and new pniductw. (iencrai 1) liojics to. 

acclimatise the bamboo. He is trying the .hipancw^ vaiicty,, 
which stands frost. There Bccms no doubt that the lca-]ilaut 
thrives in the Sonlheni States; l.ut people have not really 
learnt how to manufacture tea. The l.ibcrian coffee i.'i a va- 
riety of tlie coffee-plant, which, it s(»;ms, unlike the Arabian 
plant, will stand an onlinary tropical climate, and bears well, 
even down to the level of the sea, within the tni|iii-s. It struck 
me tliat in India we ought to take advantage of the experience 
of tlie United States — for instance, to obtain improved varieties 
of Indian corn and other ])lants. 

There waa again a \'ery gimd sunset to-day. Washington 
Boems to liavo a sjiecialty for sunsets. 
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Ill tilt! cvciiiiifi T tiKik passajje in tlto sloopingi-cars for 
Js'cw York. The Pnliiiimi was « fnutii dwil crowduil, and 
a L-rowdetl I'lilliiiaii iti decidedly not (loiiifoi'tHhlu. I met a 
grmt traveller wlio had spent twenty-eit;ht nifjhts in tlie cars 
din'ing the last mk weeks anrl lie i';(intirniH what 1 had fnn- 
iHvtwl, that muler audi diviinistam-es as we had this night it 
IK a inii^takc tii MX'ure a lower hcrth. Tlio upper lieitlits f'"' 
those whit can dinili up, are nuich more airy and eoinfortal)le. 
Tiiifi t;cntleiiian i^ a n;sident of the city of Mexieo, whidi, he 
sayK, ig a jilace of 250,il(i(i iuhahitants, and <piite c-ivilieed. 

We rcachcd New York in the muniinj;, J a^iii went to 
the Windwjr. Tliere are now a gi-eat many winter rcsidciitH 
(liere, hut tlic place m quite quiet. The weather in New 
York is not yet fjood winter wcathci". They liavc iiad it un- 
nisually warm for tlie season, and it i« now raw and rainy. 

i called on Mr. P , a fjeiitlonian to whom 1 owe miidi 

kiiiducRB, and went with liini to the hnisinces part of the 
city — 'down town,' as they call it, Jiei-e 1 had eomo talk 
with Ecvcral ^oud linaucial antliorities on American railn'ays. 
Their tone about tliciii is fieiierally inifa^oHrahle— the moral 
of the very 6afc men h that no eliai-es ai'e Riifc. They say 
that the capital value of the lines ia generally in the hooke at 
a nuich higher figure than that at which they conld now Iio 
iiia<le, and that the only wife things ai-e the first bonds of the 
^ery best lines. Tlicse lines, they say, are at least worth the 
amonnt of tlie first bouds. According to them if the sliaree 
of a railway are above par then you niay with tolerable pni- 
dcuce buy the first bonds, and that is all. The bonds are 
liable to be paiil off after a certain time, hut some of them 
inn for as long as thirty yean*, and, as they nay, tliat is luudi 
farther than anyone looks forward in this iwuntiy. 

In the evening I diiie<l with Mr. <) , and met Gene- 
ral 1? a name well known in the war. lie is a Kew 

Englander, from Rhode Island. He says that though, no 
doubt, as I had before been tuid, laud in New England had 
fallen nnicli in value, and some of it ha<l gmie out of cnlti- 
vation, there has been quite recently considerable signs of 
improvement in New EngliUid farming prospects, antfa i-ise 
again in the value of the land, in consiequence of many people 
who have been driven from coumicrce in the had times having 
come back to the land. lie, too, nays that many Irish liava 
bought land in Kcw England, and they do not do badly, lie "■ 
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g^vcs the Bamo account as I liad Kcanl liufm-L- of tlii! j^imhI 
working of tlio JS'cw England towiieliip ByKk'iii. tic wivk 
tliere aro not usually any commons, only villn^c giccns; Ixit 
he knowB some Inetant^eB of conMldenililc (Dininun jmstin'oi. 
wliich were originally reserved. One or two stil! ri'main ; 
otliera have been divided up or eold by ii vote of tlju lown- 
Bhip. It seems clear that in America cumnions arc i^nito 
exceptional, and not the habit of the connti-y. 

The people whom I meet hero dwell imtcli on the cfTctct 
of the Sontuem election practices, and t!ie attciii])t to niiike a 
solid Soutli, in producing a solid North on tlie other Bide o£ 
the question. 

Mr. O , who has had nnicli c\pencncc of llio Stiitos 

on the Mississippi, gives an account of tlicm which liillii^rt 
pretty well with what 1 had atreativ lciinic<l. lie suvs llie 
relatione between the whites ajid bfacliB are ordinarily pmd 
enough, and they would get <»n Bufflciently well tu^'tlicV if it 
were not for political diHiculties, which in lIiKt;issi]i].i jmd 
Loniaiana are considerable. The blacks nuike cajiiliil la- 
bourers. Ilis experience is tliat on yoiitlieni milwiiys lie 
fits more M-ork done for sixty contB tliiui for a dollar in iho 
orth. lie has had ninch railway ex]iL'ii(^ncc in sc\<'ral 
StateB in which he has had occasion to ^et JSilln ]>asscd and 
various measures sanctioned. I aBked liim aboiit llio htincBty 
of tJie local Legislatures, lie says lionic now ISlaleH have 
'been rather bad, but that for some years in the States Ihi-oii^h 
which his lines passed they have not been apjiroachei! fur 
money. Tlio efEect of the provision in tlie Illinois (Viiinti- 
tution against special Icmslation hi favour i\f coqiDrations 
has really been considerable. Tlie law is carried out in yviic- 
tice. People who want privileges can only get tbotn under 
tlie general laws applicable to all. I have not yet Imiked up 
tlie particulars as to the way in which these Ibings ai-e 
managed in Illinois and other Htates; but in (>eorgiu, where 
tliey have a provision of the same kind, 1 understand tiiat the 
general laws for the granting of charters and the like having 
been passed, jwople who want tlicm aj'ply to the ('<)urts which 

adjudicate the qiiestion. Mr. () says there is slill nuii-e 

planting on a large scale ht MisslKsippi and the adjoining 
countries than in the Atlantic States, and he instances ])coplo 
who, he says, are thei-e doing well, cultivating on a largo scale 
yrilh hired negro labour. Thu lands near tlie river in Midsis' 
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siiiiiT ai'o vci'v fortiki ami f^ontl. and there in a lai^ popii- 
latiiHi ; hut III the coiitnil ]>Hrt of the State, where the 
i-athviiys ruTi, tliu laiul i« hiferior, aiid tlie popiilatum seat- 
tiired. Ill Louisiana the j;i»ih1 siigiir-eatu! laims are in tim 
t):<ti"Cinc south, and initKido of thu Kwaiiip and forest holt — 
a]>iiiiri;Titly in a tract correBiKHidiTij; in Bitnatioii to tlie Bea 
Islands of the Athiiitic coUKt. Mr. () i» very enthusi- 
astic, and detci'iiiiiieil to inaku tlie railway coiincetinjj; North 
and Hontl], in the Valley of the Miiwiiwippi pay. lie has 
tiix-at faith in tho nuuc-sity of a \ortlt and South traffic. 
J-'ood-stiiffw niiist neeessiii-ily conio from North to South, and 
sn;;ar, fruit, and uthei- Ihinf^, from South to Kortli. Uolow 
(Jaii-o tho traffic m principally liy river, Imt then it is an 
enonnous tnitHc, ; they wonld fie content if they got onc- 
tonfh of it on the i-ailway. 

The next <Iay I visited sonic of the sights of New York 

with Mr. <) . We wont to tho ' Fulton' market, one of 

the i)rinei[>al markets in New \'ork, where tlie Biipply of 
game, poultry, Ac., for 'Thanksgiving Day,' ■which is to 
come off to-nnH'iMW, is enormous, and the variety exceedingly 
grcitt. Tiie ' Thanksgiving Day' was a New Kiigland insti- 
tution, to commemorate the landing of the J'ilgrini Fathers. 
It gradually extended to tho noiglihouring States, and to 
tho.-;o i)f tlio North- West; and after the war I'rosident Lin- 
coln made it a uatioiial lif;liday, though I daresay the Soiitli- 
ernoi-s heartily wish that the I'ilgrim Fathers had gone to 
tho bottom of the sea hofoi-e they over landed at all. Ilow- 
oi'cr, now ' Thanksgiving Day ' seems to he the great family 
feast of the year. In the market there was a very great 
(juantity of American game. Wild turkeys arc tjnite com- 
mon, and immense, large, fine hiMs they are. The quail 
(whether they are ipiail or partridge) are in iinmcnse profu- 
sion. 1 also found in this market English phoaKants, gronse, 
and hares, importcfl fn>ni Hurojio. They also import hero 
the coniiiKHi white European grapes which we see on our 
fruit-stalls. AVe lunched at a famous restaurant in the mar- 
ket. ]-!uHeH freijuenfly go there ahino. That is not contrary 
to custom here. A dish of rahhit was specially recommondou, 
and I tried the AniericHn rabhit. There is generally a projn- 
liice ag{iinst eating it. Jfost jw-ople cif tho higher class will 
not eat rabbit, though they eat si|iiir]'els. Iliddiits, however, 
are for sale evei-ywliere. ! did not think my rabbit porticii- 
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larly good. It is not very like one of our i>\m. The llosli 
seemed to lie darker and softer. 

Ill the evening I dined with Mr. J' , aii<l met some 

pleasant people. Wo liad a good deal of talk about Now 
York polities. Mr. Cooiwi', a man of tlic higliest position 
and cliaraeter, whose acqiiaintaiice I had tlie pleasure of 
making, ie Mavor-eletit of Kow Yi>rk. It is a very great step 
ill advance to have a man of liJs character in the [»lace. Ilo 
is a bright and clever man, of large iiide^wndent means, and 
above all suspicion of jobbery and conniption. The taxation 
of New York is certainly heavy. At prcBent the tax for city 
and county pui-p()Bes ia two ui^Ihirs and seventy cents iqwm 
capital vauie. The port cliargi^s are also heavy. Heavy 
taxation and charges do a great deal to drive trade to other 
ports. Heal property is said to lie fully assesscil; in fact, 



they say tliat since the shrinkage of values it is more than 
fnlly assessed. The heavy taxation is the cause of the high 
rents. Rents arc higher here than in London, but then the 



er pays the taxes, not the occujiier. I'ersonal property is 
taxed ; nominally at any rate ; but I have not yet been able 
to get anything reliable regai-ding the assessment of pei-sonal 
proiierty ; how it is really made and how far it is evaded. I 
nnderstand a man is not reoiiii-ed to make a return of his 
personal property unles.'^ lie clionsci^. He is asBesse<l at the 
anionnt at whicli he is estimated by the assessor, and if he 
objects he has to i)rove that the asuesMnient is wrong, I 
gather that in tnitb a comparatively small amount of personal 
proi>erty is assessed in Kew York. I midei^stand that pi-ac- 
tically a man wJtli more honses or offices than one may elect 
where he will be taxed iqion property ■which is not local. For 
instance, a man witli a lai-gc property in foreign I''imds miglit 
keep his setniritius in a place where taxation is light, and bo 
taxed npon them there, supposing that in reality lie is taxed 
iiI>on them at all. It might, in fact, be ec<inomi(.'ivl t<i keep a 
conntrj' house for the ucposit of his securities. Perhaps, 
howev-er, there is not mncii pei-sonal pi-operty of this kind. 
United States bonds are exempt fi-om taxation, and railways 
are taxed before the dividends are paid. 

In New Y'ork polititrs it is the Catholic element which 
(»nBOR most of the diilii-ultios —that is felt nmre in New York 
City than anywhere else. The bad jiaveitient of the strtNits ami 
IHony other evils are attiihuted to the excessive corrn])tiou 
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wliicli lias distinguished the Administration of the city. Here 
alsu tlicrc eccm to be quite as many complaints against tlic 
priHOris as witli us. They say tliat many rogiiea spend most 
of tlieir lives in prieon. The Kew York papers seein to ho 
now very generally writing against the liqwor laws of 1857, 
wliicli were, in fact, inipoKed upon tlie city by the tlirce mil- 
lion country people of the State, and are much more restric- 
tive than the city people like. There ie a Snnday-elosiiig law, 
and an attempt to coniinc tlic sale of liquor to hmiaiidt Tiotels 
with a certain number of beds, and so on. But in tliis respect 
tlie law is quite evaded — two or three beds are set up in pub- 
lic-houses as a mere make-believe. 

I have not had time to see anything of New York winter 
society or of the fashionable people. I do not see so many 
signs of wealth as 1 had expected to see in this famous city, 
nor do I observe so many sniaii and elegantly dressed ladies 
in the streets as I had rather expected to find, after all one 
has heard of the dressy elegance of tlie Amei-ican ladies. But 
then the weather is unfavom-able, and perhaps Ameriean 
ladies are not so much given to walking as ours are. How- 
ever, as New England remains to be seen another day, so also 
I liope to see something more of New "i'ork and Philadelphia, 
and tlic country parts of these States, if I return to America. 
Meantime, before I turned back I had completed the object 
for which I was so anxious — to see somctliing of the relations 
between whites and blacks ill the Southern States ; and hav- 
ing done that and completed a visit wliicli I have much en- 
joyed, I am now content to conclude it, and to trust to the 
chance of seeing more another day. 

In tlie morning I embarked early in tlie liepvUio, a 
steamer of the White Star line, not so lai'ge as the Germamo, 
but still a fine vessel. While the steamer was hauling out for 
the start I was interviewe<l by a reporter of the ' New York 
Herald' regarding Afghanistan, we soon got off and were 
fairly on the homeward voyage. There are few passengers at 
this season of the year, and scarcely one of these American. 
This is not the season when Americans visit Europe. 

I have been talking with some gentlemen on board about 
the lieef trade. It seems that, deiKl or Hving, it costs about 
a ]>Drniy a pound to Pend heef to England. The live cattle 
are as yet almost all brought over on deck. They are nailed 
up ill tight narrow pcu% in which they staud aiid c^iuput Ifg 
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down ^ley Are 8ai<i to gain flesli on Iward if the wcatlicr is 
good, bilt in bad weathur tlii^y aru wnieHincB HinioRt all iiist. 
They are knocked abont, and it hccoiiics nocewdiiy bt tlimw 
them over, Vessels are now being coiistnict«d to carry cattle 
under cover. As regai-ds dead-meat tliey can carry ftlmnt 
sixty tons o£ meat in a 300-ton chamber, specially fitted for 
the purpose. They bring over whole sides, hung up in the 
cliamber — not the choice pieces only. Tliey seal up this 
chamber and refrigerate it. On the return voyage the cham- 
l>er is opened and tlie space used for any other cargo. 

On the voyage home tlie vessels go south of tlic New- 
foundland Banks, ninning due east for tlie first thonsarid 
miles, after which they turn north-east. The first four days 
we had good weather, and we sliould have had it all the way 
at tliis season. It is commonly said that at this season of the 
year the voyage home is ' down hill ; ' but as ill luck would 
have it we had to encounter a sti-ong easterly gale, which 
much retarded us, and caused the loss of a whole day. The 
voyage to Queenstown occupied upwaixls of nine days. 
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STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 

1 iiAVK been Irtrikins; over some of tlic past and present 
CuiistitiitioiiK of some of the iStiitus, as sot forth in the 
'Charters and Cuiistitutions of the United States,' by Poor, 
in two lai^ vohuuce. 

MASSAVIIUSETTB. 

(Tndcr tlie orifjiiial jrassaelniBcttB Constitution of 1780 
tliore wae to be cuniplcte leiigioiis toleration ; but all 
ti>»'nsIii|)B were bound to keep np Protestant ministers of 
i-cligion. Tlicrc was ef^naHty among Protestant sects; for 
though evci'y man was bound to pay a clmrcli-tax, he might 
j)ay to the ininiBtcr of his own sect, if there were any in tlie 
township; if not, tlicn to the common minister. People 
were bound to attend church, and in some of tlie !New 
^England States church membership was necessai'y to tlie 
exercise of tlie franchise. The onginal franchise-law in 
Massachusetts required a property qualification of 3^, per 
annum. The ' select men ' of towns and all representatives 
and officials wci-c bound to make oatli of belief in the Chris- 
tian i-eligion. 

]!y an amendment paseed in lfi23 the suffrage was given 
to all adult males wlio liave resided and paid taxes, and the 
<iath of office was altci'cd so aa to exclude tlie declaration of 
religious belief. 

In 1 S33 the obligation to support Protestant ministers was 
alxilii^hed, and hcncefi>rth every Christian sect was at liberty 
to elect their own iiiiiiisterrt, and to do as they like. 

l>y an amenduK-nt passed in 18.~>7 the franchise is restricted 
ti) those who can read m the English language and write their 
names, and that is the Ktiil existing rule. 

The Constitution of MassachuBctts lias uot been materially 




p1iange<l since tlic war. All licrcditary pi'ivilepps are for- 
Itiddeii. I.il>crty of thti pnws, tho free n^Iit of all citizcne to 
tlio ])()K»cctgiiiii uf ai'iJiH, iiiul thu imti li^ht (if Hm^Jiiibly aro 
giiafuntced. Tlie IjC^islatiiiu ctniHists of a Senate of 41), aiid 
a House of RcpitiBeiitatives of 24(1 niodilicif, Iiotli elected hy 
tlie pcoiiie. The Governor lias a veto, unless ovemiled by 
a two-tnii-dti vote in eadi House. ( )tiice-lioldei'8 are not 
allowe<l to sit iu the Legislature. The Executive jiower is 
vefited in an eleettul (lovernor and an Exceutive (Viuncil of 
cijjht pem>nB wliowe advice is ueccssarj- for the doing of 
eeitain things. Judges and other judicial oHicers arc appointed 
by the (iovenior and Council. Tlie Judges ai-e to hohiduring 
good behaviour, uuIckh it is otltcrwise pivscr'il led by law. Tlio 
Justices of the I'eaco ai-c ajijxiinted for seven yeai-s, and are 
eligible for i-eappointinent. The ['niversity of Jlarvani is 
ectjililished and en(lo\ve<l by the Constitution, and there is a 
general provision enjoining the encouragement of education. 
No moneys raised for eduuition are to be given to any parti- 
cular religious sect. 



vnifimiA. 

Every edition of tlie Constitution of Virginia, including tho 
last now in force, «)nnnc'ui'es with the old recital of gnevanceB 
on account of 'the detestable and in^uppoi-table tyranny' of 
George III,, wlio had souglit to destroy the liberties of the 
pc<iple in many ways, and among others ' by [jnimptiiig our 
negroes to rise in ai'tns among us — those vei'v ncgixKis wlioiti 
liy an inluunan use of his negative he ba(f refused us per- 
mission to exclude iiy law; by endeavouring to bring on tlio 
inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages," and 
so on. 

Then comes the Hill of Higbts, consisting of seventeen 
articles adopted in ITTti and five more added since the eivil 
war. Most of the fcitate Constitutions seem to i-etain tho 
Iiili of liiglits, in a more or h^ss modernised fonii, as a sort of 
inner kernel of the Constitution, Here is the present Vir- 
ginian Bill of Rights, which retains the old articles and 
language. The modern jKjrtions are printed iu italics : — 
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A l)ei-lm-(iti.tm nf Tiif/hts, marie hy the ileprcsentathes of t>U 
i/iio'l fx'O/i/e 'if Viri/iiii't, axsemhled infiUl and free Conven- 
tion, f/iiWi riijhtu do jmrtuiu to them and their posterity, an 
the (I'luiit (tml foundation of govermnent. 

\. TiiHt all men are by iinture equally free and independent, 
anil Imvo cortain iiilinrc'iit rights, of which, when thc^ enter into 
n state of f«H!i<.^ty, llii^y cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest 
their iKwterity; niLinely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the nieanH of actiuiriiijr and j>osscssing property, and pursuing 
tind olitfliiiing happiness and safety. 

'Z. Thai tkix f<tate shall eiter remain a member of t/te United 
Hlalfs of Aineriea, and that tlie people thereof are part of tlie 
Aiiiiriraa nation, mid tluU all attem2)ts, from trhatever soitrce 
(w n/ion Klfttenar prtte.H, to dissolve said (fnion or to sever said 
nation, are uiianthwiseil, and ought to be resisted with the whole 
poirer oft/ie State. 

3. y'hal l/ie Constitution of the United States, and laws of 
(I'ongrvss passed in pursuance thereof, constitute the supreme law 
of t/ie lantl, to which paramount allegiance and obedience are 
due from everg citizen, anything hi l/te Constitution, ordinances, 
or lutes of any State to t/ie contrary notwilhstamUng. 

4. That all power is vested in, and consequently derived from, 
th<! iiooplu; tliat nm^^istrates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them. 

5. That govcnnnent Is, or ought to be, instituted for the 
conniuin benefit, protection, and security of the people, nation, 
or cuiiniiunity; of all the various modes and forma of govern- 
ment, ihat is bi^st which is capable of producing the greatest de- 
jTTvi: of liiL])iiiMess and safety, and is most effectually secured 
against the danger of maladministration; and that when any 
giivernincnt sjiall be found inadequate or contrary to these pur- 
jHises, a majority of the community hatli an indubitable, inalien- 
able, and indefeasible riglit to reform, alter, or abolish it, in auch 
a manner as sliall lie judged most conducive to the public weal. 

(). That nc) man, or set of men, are entitled to exclusive or 
separate emoluments or privileges from the community but in 
eorisidriation of public services; which, not being descendible, 
neither ought the uHices of magistrate, legislator, or judge to be 

7. Thiit the legislative, cxei'utive, and judicial powers should 
lie separate and distinct; and that the members thereof may ba 
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h^Btfained from oppression, by fcclinp and participating the bur- 
thens of the people, they shouhl, at fixed jieriodB, bo reduced to 
a private station, return into that body from wbicli they wore 
ongiiially taken, and the vacancios be supplied by frequent, 
certain, and reguUir eh^ctions, in which all or any part of the 
former members to bo again eligible or ineligible, as the laws 
shall direct. 

8. That all elections ougiit to be free, and that all men, hav- 
ing BufRctent evidence of permanent common interest with, ami 
attachment to, the cnmniunity, have the right of suffrage, and 
cannot be taxed or deprived of their property for public uses, 
without their own consent, or that of theii- representatives so 
elected, nor bound by any law to which they have not in like 
manner assented for the public good. 

i). That all power of suspending laws, or the execution of 
laws, by any authority, without eoiisent of the representatives 
of (he poopfo, is injurious to their rights and not to be exercised. 

10. That, in all capital or criminal prosecutions, a man hath 
a right to demand the cause and nature of his accusation, to be 
confronted with the accusers and witnesses, to call for evidence 
in his favour, and to a speedy trial by an impartial jury of his 
vicinage, without whose unanimous consent he cannot be found 
guilty; nor can ho be compelled to give evidence against himself; 
that no man be deprived of his liberty, except by the law of the 
land or the judgment of his peers. 

Jl. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nnr exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

lii. That general warrant.-*, whereby ati officer or messenger 
may be commanded to search suspected places without evidence 
of a fact committed, or to seize any person or persons not named, 
or whose oltenco is not particularly described and supported by 
evidence, arc grievous and opjiressive, and ougiit not to bo 
granted. 

13. That in controversies rosnocting property, and in suits 
between man and man, the trial by jury is preferable to any 
other, and ought to be held sacred, 

14. That the freedom of the press is one of the great bul- 
warks of liberty, and can never be restrained but by despotic 
governments, (iiiil am/ citizen may ajtcok, irrile, and puhliatn his 
nentimeiita on all xulijccts, bein'/ rcsjiunaihle Jbr tite abuse of that 
liberty. 

15. That a weH-regulatcd militia, composed of the body of 
the people trained to arms, is the pro^Ktr, riatural, and safe de- 
fence of a free state; that standing armies, in tinie of peace, 
should be avoided as daiigcroua to liberty, and that in all cases 
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tiin inilitarv sliould hn iindor strict subordination to, and governed 
l,y, Iho ,:h5l ,,o„„r. 

l(i. That tlu! jioople hnvo a riglit to uniform government; and, 
t licri'foro, that no ffoviTiimciit soparato from, or independent of, 
tlio Govfsninii^nt of VirgLnia ought to be erected or establislied 
within tlm limits llicreof, 

17. That no free govennnciit, or tlie blessings of liberty, can 
lie proservod to any pooplo but by a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, tomporance, and virtue, and by a frequent recur- 
rciiue to fuudaniciitui prinoiples. 

18. Tliut religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, 
Hod the iiianniT of disfliarging it, can be directed only by rea- 
son HTid conviction, not by force or violence; and, therefore, all 
xnf.ii are ecjiially entitled to tlic free exorcise of religion accord- 
ing to tbi! dictate's of conscience; and that it is the mutual duty 
of all to jirac'tise Christian forbearance, love, and charity towards 
f:u-h other. 

I '.). Tluit iii'/Vitif xliniery iim- hivolKntari/ servilmU, except as 
hiif/id liiijirinuiiiiiei't miiy cotie/Uute stu-h, shall exist within this 

Kl'tt'-: 

'H\. That all cifiseits of the fkate are lierehif deHared to possess 
r'jiifd rioil fiiifl paliticiii riyhts and jyiiMii; privileges. 

ai. The rii/hfs eimmerated iiithis JiHl of lUifhts sbaU not be 
riinxtriied tn limit other riyhts of tite people not t/terdn expressed. 

7'/ie dt-vliirrition of the politk'd riyhts und privileyes of the 
iiihfdiittniln of this State is hereby declared to be a part of the 
( 'iiuntitntifm of this CojniitonKe'dth, and shall not be violated 
oil any jn-i-tiiiii-e whufei'n: 

T'l) to lKr)d tho fraiidiisc was eoiitiiied to wliiteR, witli a 
jiroj^i-ty qnalilii'atioii. In Is5(l the pn)]H:rty qiialiiicatioii M'ae 
given lip, and nil adnit whito males obtained tlie francLiBC. 
Jly jmiviKitins added in the t-aiiie year no emancipated iiegi'oeB 
were jiermitted to ix'niain in the Ktatc ; or, if tlicv did, tliey 
were liable t-o be a^ain rednred to hiaverj'. Tlic I^giBlatiire 
was forever fovbidibn tootuatKripateany elave, or tlieaescend- 
aiit of any t^hivc! ; and it was eini«)wered to restrict by law tlie 
imwcr of individual:! to etnum-ipatu slaves. 

My the Jjost-War ( 'oimtitiitioii, ]iiit in force in 1870, all 
diwqualific-atioiiK of nogi-ocs aixj swept away — tlic fraiicliiBe is 
f?ivt!n to all classes, wit-bout any jiruperty or other qualifica- 
(ion. Ihtt thf^re is in this and ntlier 8oiitheiii States a pro- 
vision distjnaliryin^ all ])ersiiiis imiivicted of ti^liting a duel 
i'lom votuijj or holding ollice; l>esides the disijiialitiaitiuu to 



Vote of all porfiohs convictetl nf foloiiy or petit larceny. Tlio 
CKtveriior anil LiGnteiiiuit-(-Mivciiioi' arc dcc^twl liy the-]>tM)i»!o 
for four years; Imt thy ticcrctary of tliu (ionnminivealtli, 
Treasnrur, and Auditor aixj elected by joint vote of the two 
llontios. The Senators and Delegates (nioniliei'S of tlie l»wor 
lloiwe) are eleoted for four an<! two yoais ix-iiiieftively. Tlie 
Logialatni-e niccts onuo in two yearei, and runiains in BewHion 
not nioie tlian ninety days, luilesri it ia extended, Iiy a tliree- 
iiftlid vote, for not more than tliirty days longer, lliat is tlie 
utniout limit. 

The Judges are elected by jtiint vote of the Ilonsefi of the 
I.>cgislature for twelve, eight, and bix yearn, atcoitling to the 
L'lasa of Judge. The (ryuiity and city otfitrers, ?'. c. yhei'iif. 
Mayor, Attorney for the (Joi mi ion wealth, Coiinty Clerk, County 
TreaKni-L'r, and so many ('oiinty Cuinmiwsionern <if Revenue as 
may lie pi-ovidetl by law, ai-e elotlod by the ])t'opSe for fom- or 
8i.\ yeai-s ; and all eity, town, and vJlliige oilicerfi not Kpccialty 
provided for ai-e to he similarly eleete<l. ('ountiesaro divided 
into magisterial distrietw, each of which is to have three jiis- 
tlees of the [leiwio, a constable, and an ovei-seer of the po()r, 
olecttwl for two yeaii*. Theixs is noiv a I'wjnhir provision for 
education. Each magisterial disti-ift is dividc<I into wIkhjI 
districts. The LegislatmtJ is rc([nii-cd to provide a uniform 
system of fiv.n pnblie scliools, to be complete by the year It>7*>, 
and is autlioi-isefl to make such laws'as shall not permit pai"cnts 
and guardians to allow their ehiidren to gi-ow up in ignorance 
and \'agiiincy. Thei-e is to be a Htei-ary fund, made up tif the 
pwH-eeda of all forfeited or waste lands, a caiiitatit)n tax, ami an 
aunual tax on all property, of not less than one, or more than 
five, mills, in the dollar (that is, on the capital value). 

The militia eonsists of all able-bodied men; but only 
vohmteer conw are classed as 'active militia,' the rest as 
*n!ser\eil militia.' 

Taxation is to he erjnidly imposed ou all projxtrty, and a 
tax may be ini]>os(!d on hicoiiu's in excess or $(100, and on 
licenses fur the ssdo of aitleiit spirits, tlieitti'ical and circus 
wnipaiiius, moiiageries and other shows, itiiiei-aut iKidlei-s, 
(ummission inercinmfs, brokers, and on all other bushiesB 
whidi cannot be reached by the utl valin-vtii, system. All 
public, charitable, iiiligious, and ixUicatioiial pri>pcrty may be 
u.\em]iteil from the iiroiMjiiy-tax. 

A euriuud instance of the way in which tiiiuor mattera 
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jire ROTnetimnfi mixed up witli pi-oatcr ones in tltceo Consti- 
hitiiiiis in ». ymvWum that no tii.x sliiill \>e inipijsed on any 
i-itizttn fiiv llic pi'ivileye o£ tiikiiig (lystci-s, liiit the sale nf 
oystci'H may ho taxwi. 

No debt slia]I 1« incnrrcd by the State except to nieet 
ciiwiuil delimits, to redeem prcvione liabilities, to reprcsB in- 
KiiiTuction, or t" defend tlie State in time o£ war (ratlier 
wi<le and elastic provisions) ; and every debt incurred must be 
act'ompanied by provision for a sinking fund. 

I'ayments of debt» incurred by the usurpinji; aiitboritiea 
durinj; tlie war is strictly forbidden. The cretlit of tlie State 
is not to be j;ranted to any person or coi'poration. Tlio 
State is not to subscribe to any company, nor to be a party to 
liny work of internal iniprovonieiit, nor to engage in carrying 
on any siicli work. 

The luKuestead privilege extends to the value of $2,000 
of real oi- personal property, but this shall imt interfere with 
sale i)f the pn)]>erty in vii'tue of a mortgage. The Tjogis- 
lature is to jtass laws I'cgai'ding the setting apart and holding 
lioniusteiids in future. 



The Constitution of Illinois is supposed to be a model of 
inixlern wis<lom. Some distinguinbed Englishmen have, I 
believe, tftkcu part in moulding it to its present sliapc, and 
nmdi philosophy and learning lia\'e l>ecn Ijcstowed on it. 

Undei- the oi-igiual (AHistitntion of 1!S18 every adult white 
male had the suffra'^e, but blacks were e.\eluded both fi-oni tlio 
sullrage and frotn tlic militia. 

Under the amended (.-onstittition of 1S48 the Lcmslaturo 
was authorised to make laws to prohibit pei'sons ot colonr 
fiKim innnigrating into the State. 

It wiis not till 1S7U that all colour distinctions were 
aljolished. 

\iy the original Constitution, sect. Ifi of every township 
(that is, one mile stpiare) was set apart for education, and 
a whole township was granted for the support of a sominary 
of higher learnmg. Tlie United Stj»t«s also agreed to set 
:i})art for education H ])er cent, of tlie price of all public luida 
sold witliin the limits of the State. 
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Tlic prcHciit CoriBtitution ifl tliat oE 1870. It is ratlicr 
long, hut I append all the essential partH tii it, oiiiitling 
only tliOBC wliicli arc nut of gouci-iil interest and iiniwrtanec. 
It may, I think, he of interest to niy readerfi to see tlie must 
iniprovud form of an Anieiicun State Constitution. It eoni- 
menccs with a Bill of lUuhts, laying davni general principles 
in a modernised form ; ont as in tlicir general efteet tlieso 
are not radically different fmm the Virfjinian Hill of Riglitf, 
whieli I have already given, I omit this part of the Illinois 
Coustitutiun, For tlie rest 1 leave it to speali for itaelf : — 



CONSTITUTION OF 1870. 

Adu}>tiKl ill Conoeiition M«y 13, 1870; rrUificd by the fcojile 
July'i, 1870; in force Awjmt 8,'l870. 

Pkeamri.e. — We, the people of the State of Illinois — {grate- 
ful to Ahnighty God for the civil, political, and rdipious liberty 
which He hath so long pcrmittod ua to enjoy, nod lo[>king to 
Him for a blussing <ipon our endeavours to scti'Ufc and transmit 
the same unimpaired to suceecdiiig general iini.s — in order to form 
a more perfect government, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
"vclfaro, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this (Jonstitution for the titato 
of Illinois. 

ARTICLE HI. 

IlISTRinUTIoy OF rOWERH. 

The powers of the government ut this state are divided into 
tlircc distinct departments — the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial; and no (lerson, or colieetion of persons, being one of these 
departments, shall exercise any power proi)erly behjiiging to 
either of the others, except as hereinafter expressly directed or 
pormittod. 

ARTICLE IV. 

I.KOISI.ATIVK IlEI'AItT.MI!NT. 

g 1. The legislative power shall be vested in a general assem- 
bly, which shall consist of a senate and house of representatives, 
lwt)i fo be eldCtud by the peuplu. 
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g 2. All doction for mcmhcrs <iE tlin fioncral assRmlily shall 
1.0 Ii.-lil (111 tlio TupHilay wxt afti-r tlip liist Mcjn.Uy in Novi-mh^r, 
in lli<! year of our r,<ir<l IXW, iinil cvitry two years tlioroafter, in 
ciicli oiHiiity, at micli places tlifmiii as maybe providi^d l>y law. 
When vaoinoies oconr iti either house, the {governor, or [lerson 
cxcrcisinfT the powers of governor, tjiiall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies. 

EI.lGlllir.ITY. 

§ 3, No jiorson shall he a senator who shall not have at- 
taiiiei] tli« ajfi^of twenly-fivn years, or a representaf ivc who shall 
not have atluiiii'd the a}i;iM)f twt>iity-one years. No person shall be 
a senator or reprowntative who shall not be acitiKen of the United 
Ktates, and wlio shiill not have been for live years a resident of 
thin state, flii'l for two yoars noxt preceding his election & res- 
ident within ihc^ tiirritiiry forming the district from which he is 
elected. No jndjii^ m- clerk of any court, secretary of state, at- 
turney -general, state's atti)rney, recorder, sheriff, or collector of 
pidilic revi'tnie, membiT of either house of congi'ess, or person 
holding any hicrntive olliee iinih^r the United States or this sute, 
or anv foreign giivcrnnient, sliati have a seat in tiie general as- 
semhfy : J'r<iiiiiM, that ajipointments in the militia, and the 
olliccK of iiiilafy pnlilie and justice of the peace, shall not be con- 
sidered iucnitive. Nor shiill any person, iinlding any office of 
hiiiunir or pri.lit iindi-r nny foreign goi'crnnient, or under the 
' ' .^ I Iiiitcd States (except postmasters whose an- 
I does not exceed the sum of *;J0()), hold any 
r profit under the authority of this State. 

' :) has beeii, or hereafter shall be, convicted 
■ other infamoas crime, nor any person who 

._. eiilleetor or holder of puiilie nionevs, who 

shall not hav<t accounted for and paid over, aeeording to law, all 
su<:li moneys due I'riim him, sinilt be eligible to the goiieral as- 
sembly, or to any oincL' of profit or trust in this state. 

A r ro RTI O -V M K -V ■[■ — S K X ATO Itl A L. 

{5 fi. The general assiiinbly shall apportion the state every ten 
years, beginning with the year ISTl, by dividing thepo]iu)Htion 
l>r the state, as aw^ertained liy (be leileral eensiis, by the number 
h\, and the (juotient shall be the ratio of represciiliitioii iii thQ 
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senate. Tlic state shall ho divided into 51 senatorial districts, 
each of wliich shall elect one seiiutor, whose term of office shall 
bo four yoars. The senators elected iti the year of <mr I.ord 
. 187:2, in districts bearing odd numbers, shall vacate their offices 
at the end of two years, and tlioso elected in districts bearing 
even numbers, at the end of four yearsi; and vacancies occurring 
by the expiration of tenn, shall be filled by the election of sena- 
tors for the full term. Senatorial districts shall l>e fonnud of 
contiguous and compact territory, buunded by county lines, and 
contain, aa nearly as practicable, an equal number of inhabitants; 
but no district shall contain less than four-fifths of the senatorial 
ratio. Counties containing not less than the ratio and three- 
fourths, may be divided into separate districts, and sliall be en- 
titled to two senators, antl to one additional senator for each 
number of inhabitants equal to the ratio contained by aucli coun- 
ties in excess of twice tiie number of said ratio. 



WINOniTY KKI'RKSKNTATION. 

g§ 7 and 8. The house of representatives shall consist of 
three times the number of the members of the senate, and the term 
of office shall be two years. Three representatives siiall be elected 
in each senatorial district at the general election in the year of 
our Lord ISTi, and every two years thereafter. In all elections 
of representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter nia^ cast as 
many votes for one candidate as there are representatives to lie 
elected, or may distribute the same, or equal parts thei-eof, among 
the candidates, as he shall see fit; and the candidates highest in 
votes shall be declared elected. 



TISIK Of MKli'l'lNci ANI> OKNKItAL ItUI.KH. 

S y. The sessions of the general assembly shall e 
twelve o'clock noon, on the Wednesday next after the first Mon- 
day in •lannary, in the year next ensuing the election of mem- 
liera thereof, and at no other time, unless as provided by this 
constitution. A majority of the members elected to each house 
shall constitute a quorum. Each house shall determine the rules 
of its proceedings, and be the judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its members; shall choose its own officers; and 
the senate shall choose a temporarj' ]ir<<sident to preside when 
the lieutenant-governor siiall not attenrl us pivsiilent or .shall act 
as governor. The secretary of state shall call ihe house of rep- 
rCHOntativef! to order at the ojietiing of each iiew assembly, and 
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jiivsiflo over it until a temporary presiding ofTiccr tlicreof shall 
iiavo been chosen and shall have taken lits seat. No member 
sliall be expelled hy either house except by a vote of two-thirds 
of all the members ehicted to that house, and no lucmbcr shall 
be twice cx[H>lled for the same offence. Each liouso may punish, 
by imprisonment, any person not a member, who shall be guilty 
of disrespect to the house by disorderly or eunteniptuous be- 
haviour in its presence. Jlut no such imprisonment shall ex- 
tend beyond twenty-four hours at one time, unless the person 
shall jiersist in such disurdei'ty or contemptuous behaviour. 

g 10. Tho doors of each house, and of committees of the 
whole, shall be kept open, except in such cases as, in the opinion 
of the house, require secrecy. Neither house shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than two days, or to any 
other place than that in which the two houses shall he sitttn^r. 
ICach house shall keep a journal of its proceeding, which shall bo 
))ul)lished. In the senate at the request of two members, and in 
tlie house at the request of five members, the yeas and nays shall 
be taken on any question, and entered upon the journal. Any 
two members of cither house shall have hbcrty to dissent from 
and protest, in respectful language, against any act or resolution 
which they think injurious to the public or to any individual, 
and have the reasons of their dissout entered upon the journals. 

BTYI.E OF I.AWH AM) i'ASSACE OF HILLS. 

§ 11. The style of the laws of this state shall be: " Jie it 
enacted by the I'cople of the Utate of Illinois, rt^es&ited in the 
Ocnerul Assembly." 

§ X%. Bills may originate in cither house, but may be altered, 
amended or rejected by the other; and on the final passage of 
all bills, tlio vote shall be by yeas and nays, upon each hill 
separately, and shall be entered upon the journal; and no bill 
shall become a law without the concurrence of a majority of the 
members elected to each house. 

^ 13. Kvery bill sliall he read at large on tliroe different days, 
hi caeh house; and the bill and all amendments thereto shall bo 
printed before tho vote is taken on its iinal passage; and every 
bill, having passed both houses, shall ho signed by the speakers 
t:hercof. No act hereafter passeil shall embrace more than one 
siibjeet, and that sliall be expressed in the title. But if any 
siibjfH^t shall be eiiihmced in an act which shall not be expressed 
ill the title, such wX hIiiiII Ix^ void only as to so much thereof as 
shall not be so expressed; and no law shall be revived or amcildci^ 
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by referenco to its title only, but tlio kw vnvivoil, or ihc KPetiuii 
ttmcndoil, shall he iiisisrtoil at Imifilh in the now lu-l. AikI ud 
aot of tlio goiieral assembly sbUl tnki! I'lTcct until the lirst day 
of .Inly next after its passiigo, nntesH, in case of cnnTfrunoy 
(whicli emergency si 1 all be expressed in llio|>re!imi>li! or imily oE 
the act), tlie general assembly slmli, by a vote of two-tbii'ds of 
all the members elected to each house, otherwise direct. 



DISABILITIES. 

§ l-'i. No jiprson elected to the general assembly shall roeeivf 
any civil a|i]X)iii(ment within this stale from liie giivi'riinr, llio 
governor and senate, or from the general assembly, during the 
term for wliieh he shall have been elected; and all sneb appoint- 
ments, and all votes given for anv such members for any such 
olli'^e or appointment, shall be voi<); nor ^liall any miMi'iber of 
the general assembly be iolerest.^.l, either <lireelly or indiniutly, 
iti any contract with the state, or any coiiiily thereof, authorised 
by any law pass(!d during tlic term for which he »hatl have bueti 
electedj or within one year after the eAjiiratiou ihereof. 



rURLK: MONEYS AND AmtorillATIONH. 

§ Ifi. The general assembly shall make no appropriation of 
money out of the treasury iji any jirivale law. liillsnialiiiig ap- 
propriations for the pav of members and ollieers of the geiu^ral 
assembly, and for the saiimes of the olllcers of the government, 
shall contain no provision on any other snbjeel. 

g 17. No money shall be drawn from thu treasury exee|it in 
pursnancc of an ap|>ropriatiiin made ))y law, aiL<l on llie preson- 
tation of a warrant issued by the auditor there<in ; and no money 
shall bo diverted from any appropriatlini made for any purpose, 
or taken from aiiy fund whatever, either by joint or separate 
resolutioii. The auditor shall, within sixty days after the ad- 
jourTmient of each session of ihe general assembly, ]ire]iare and 
publish a full stateiiient of .all money e\]>.Mideil a'l sueh -session, 

paid, 

S IS. Kaeh general assembly .shall provide lor all ihe appro- 
priatiiHiH necessary for the ordinary and coTitirigent e>;pi'iisi>s .if 
tlicgovcrmnent until the expiration of ihe lirst liseal ijuarlrrartci' 
the ailjonrnment of the nexl regular Sfjjsion, ilje aggn-galr- 
amount of which shall not be inereased without a vote of two- 
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tliirils nf thf! mcmhiirs i^li'di'') tn c;ti:li Imiiso, nnr <-xr.r'a<l llic ■ 
aiiK.iiiit (.f ivvfiiiic .iiithonM-ii liy Ijiw tr> l.n riiisc.) in siutli tinu-; 
mill all ji|i|i[ii[irijitii)ns, j^wutjiI <ir Bpiii^iti!, ro([uiriii<; uioni^y to ha 
|iiiiil out of tlio stiito trciisiiry, from Cuiuls bdunsinK ^" "'"- 
sliilo, slijill end witli such f'lKcal quarter: IS'oeitlinl, llic state 
iiiay, to itici't rnstiid dcliiHts or failurus in revenues, coatrattt 
(Ifi'itK, iicvfr to cx.'i'Uf! ill tliu agf^refjiito *'.»5l.',l.Kf(); and moneys 
IIlus Ix.rrinvcil sliull lie applied to I lie pitrimso for which ihuy 
wiTO obtained, oc to pay the delit tims ureaieil, and to no other 
purpose; and no other ilelil, e.\cept for the purpose of repelling 
invasion, siippressinjr iiisurrcotioii, or defending the stale in war 
{for payment of which tlio faith of the state sliall be pledged), 
shall be contracted, unless the law nutliorising the SJime shall, at 
a jri'ncral eiccliim, have been submitted to the people, aiul have 
received a majorily of the votes cast for members of the general 
!i!<«('ml)ly at sncli election. The general assenil)ly shall pi^ovido 
for the publii'aiion of said law lor three months at least before 
I he vole of the people shall be taken upon the same; and provi- 
sion shall lie made, at the lime, for the payment of ihe interest 
ainmallv, as it shall accrue, liy a lax levied for the ]mr])ose or 
from otlier sources of revcjuie; which law, providing forthe pay- 
ment of such inter<'st, by sneli la\, liliall be irrepcalnblo until 
such debt- be i.aid: At"/, /-i-'HU^/r./,/,,,'//!..); that the law levying 
Iho lax shall be sulmiitled tolhe peoplewith the law aulhoriaing 
llie debt to be contracted. 

^ 1!>. The general asNenibly .shall never grant or authorise 
extra conqx'iisalioiL, fc(^ or allowance to any public olTiciir, agent, 

tract marh', nor aulliori>;c! the jiaynieiil. of any claim, or IMtil 

'''''" u'( express aidh<.rilVonVw^^^ 
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sarily travoilcd in poinR to anH rotumirijf from (lie soat o( gnv- 
crnnwnt, to ho comimlod by tlie auditor of [mblie accounts; and 
tliorcaftcr such compensation as shall 1)0 proscribed by law, and no 
other allowance or emolument, directly or indirectly, for any jiur- 
pose whatever, except the sum of 4^5(1 per session to encb mem- 
ber, whieli sliall be in full for postage, stationery, newspapers 
atid al] other ineidoiital expenses and pcrqiiiaites; but no change 
tihall be made in the compensation of members of the general 
assembly during the term for which they may have been olcctod. 
The pay and mileage allowed to eacli member of the general as- 
sembly shall be certified by the speaker of their respective houses, 
and entered on the journals and published at the close of each 



§ ^2. The general assembly shall not pass local or speeial laws 
ill any of the following enumerated cases, that is to say; for — 

Ciranting divorces; 

Changing the names of persons or places; 

I-aying out, opening, altering and working roads or highways; 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public grounds; 

Locating or changing county seats; 

Regulating county and township affairs; 

Heguiating the practice in courts of justice; 

Hogulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the 
peace, jmlicc magistrates and ocmstables; 

Providing for changes of venue in civil and criminal cases; 

Incorporating cities, towns or villages, or changing or amund- 
iiig the charter of any town, city or village; 

Providing for the election of members of the board of super- 
visors in townships, incorporated towns or cities; 

Summoning and impanelling grand or petit juries; 

Providing for the management of common schools; 

Regulating the rate of interest on money; 

The opening and conducting of any election, or designating 
the place of voting; 

The sale or mortgage of real estate belonging to minors or 
others under disability; 

The protection of game or fish; 

Chartering or li.iensirig ferries or loll bridges; 

Kemitl.iiig lines, penalties or forfeitures; 

Creuling, iiierciising or decreasing fees, percentage or allow 
ances of public oIKcers. during the teriu fur whtuli said officers 
are ulectud or appoiultid; 
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Clirtiipiiitrtli.' I;iw of iloficcnt; 

(irjiJitiiifr I" iniy rorpcrulioii, asKm^intion or iiHlivi<liiiil llio. 

f,':- M„-i. 'iZnZ-l "" '"'" ''" "' '" '"'" "' '"" "■'" '"" '' '■" "' 

i^l.r<-i'[l\'!iA''"<-!u'sivVprivil/-,!| inJmniity <,r rrai,..|iiJwli!m^^^^^ 

111 nil i.tli.T <-;is>-K wluTr it i^,-m-r.,] law fi.ii l.u UDnlc ain.iicii- 

I,lo, .K. s|»-cu;il linv sliull i.u .-nm'.tv.l. 

g ^*;t. The giiiifiriil iisstiinlilv shall biivo nc) ])(hv<t to ri'loaHii or 

.■vti'ny-uisli, ii/»lii.l,i i.r in i.art, tli<- iiirlrl.tc.liicss, liiibilil-y <.r 

.ihlijraliorL <.f iiiiy ,:..i'i.<ii'ali<>ii .ir ituliviiluiil U> tliw statf! or to 

any iiiuiiifijial corporaliuii tlifiTiii. 



rarnAniMENT. 



■ if ri'[irfsi'iifiilivi',s sliull liave llu; solo power 
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ln<-,l, ll.nt^hiof 

iuMi.^c. sliall [ji-iisiilr. Nil jH-vsoij shall Ix- foiivlctcd ivhluiut tiiC 
■<iri.^iLL'ivri.-<^ (.r I.w.i-lliinls of lii.i wiialors .■K^cleil. lint jiidfr- 
ncrit, ill Miu-lj .tasi's, sliall not -■xl.-nil furtli.T lliaii roitiova] from 
illic.., an^l ,lisi|ualili<'ati<.n lu liold any ollico of honour, profit or 
■ rllir yov,.rriiii.Tit .,r llils slal... Til,' pai-ly, whether 



, sliall. 



th.'h'^ 



: lia 
i-iiiiiy to law. ' 
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S ^'(1. Th.. slal.'of Illinois sliall iM>v,-rW nia.U^ .K-rviHlaiil in 
anv<-.mrl ..riaw<n-,-,|iiilv. 

i; -^7. Thu fi;<-iiiTal assi-rnMy shall liavn no power (o atilhoriso 
l.ilt.-rh^s or ffift rnt.-rpris.-s for i.nv imri...sf, an<! .shall pass laws 
lo prohihit llii: sal<! of hilli-ry or jrift- cnU-rprisi.- li.-kets in thin 

li •■!><. No hiw shall I.O passr,! whh-li shall op.'i-nff to rxl.'ii.I 

Ih- l.-r.n of any pnl,li<- ..tliriT aflfr Ins .-I.-ction or ii.ppoiiHniftil. 

i- an. it .shall U:\]u- .Inly of ih.. j;vii<Tal asK.-nil.ly to pass 

iiiiin-r.s, i,y proiiriini.- fm- v'lilil.il ion, \\\\,\, iln- .~;i!iii- niav Itc ro- 
i|iined, ami iho loiisirucLiuii o! .■.H'a],tii!.iil sliafl:^. yf such othci- 
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nppliaiicrs as mny secure safety in all coal minos, and tn prnviilp 
tor the ciiforcomont of snid laws liy sucli penalties and putiisli- 
innntst as may lie (IrtiinRiI iH-ojior. 

g 3ll. The gcneritl asBcmljIy niiiy ])rovidc for ostnlilishinp an\ 
ojioiuiifi roads and cartways, cotitiutited with a ]iublic roiul, for 
IH-ivato and pidiiic uso, 

^ 31. The j;«noral assenilily may pass laws pprmhtin£r tlio 
owMc'rs or oocupaiits of lands to eoristniot drains and ditches, 
for a;;iinulturiil mid sanitiiry purposes, across tlio lands of others. 

g ',t'i. Tiii^ {jeiH^ral ussdiuhly shall pass lilicral honiostoad and 
itxcinptioii l«ws. 

ARTICLE V. 

EXECUTIVK DKI'AETMEST. 

§ 1. Tlio oxociitivo dnpartmciit shall consist of a jjnvernor, 
li<'nli'iiaiit-{;ovei'nor, scciiitary of state, auditor of piihlic ac- 
ramnls, Ircasuri-r, superinlciidont of piddio instruiition, and 
altorney-frfMU'i-id, wiio ahall, nach, with the oxoeption of tlm 
Ircusiircr, liohl his offKio for tlic term of four years fitini the 
second Alonday of .lu.nuary next after his eloction, and until his 
Hucc<>Bsor is elected and (jiialilied. Tliey shall, except the iien- 
teiiaiit.-Hovcriior, reside at llie seat of {jovcriiineiit durinff their 
lemi of oHiee, and keep the public leeoids, books and papers 
there, itiid shall perform sueli duties as may be prescribed by 

S ;,'. The treasurer shall hold his office for the term of two 
vears, and until his successor is elected and qualified, and shall 
)ic ineligible to said ollicn for two years next aftor the ond of 
'.he term for which he was elected. lie may be required by the 
ficn-crnor to j:;ive reasonalile additional security, and in default 
of SI) doing bis office shall be deemed vacant. 

ELECTION. 

S '!. An (.■leelinn for sovenior, lieutenant-governor, secretary 
of stittc, auditor of jiublic accounts, and attorney-g'encr.'il, shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the lirst Monday of November, 
in the year of our Lord l«r--i, and evi;ry four years thereaflcr; 
for siiperint'endeiil of jmblic iiislriic(i<ni, on the Tuesday next 
after the first M<,jiday of Novend.er, In the y.^ar 1870, and every 
four years tbereafler; and fi)r Ireasiirer on tile day last above 
incnliont^d, and every two years thereafter, at such placua and 
iti siieli maniiei' as may lie prcseribud by law. 
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ELIOiniLITY. 



§ 5. No ivrson sfiall lift olij^jble to the offlet* ot govomor, or 
li(iiil(iiiant-f;i)V(;riior, wfio shall not have attained the age of 
thirty yuar.s, anil Iteoii, for five years next precedinghia election, 
a eitizon of the United States antl of this state. Neither the 
ptivcirnor, lii^u ten ant-govern or, auditor of public accounts, secre- 
tary of state, superintendent of public instruction nor attomey- 
g(-[i(Tal shall be ehgiblo to any other oflice during the period for 
nhich ho shall have been elected. 



GOVEKNOn. 

S f). The supreme executive power shall bo vested in the 
governor, who shall take care that the laws bo faithfully executed, 

J} 7. The governor, slinll, at the commencement of each ses- 
sion, and at the close of his term of office, give to the general 
afUiemblv infonnation, by message, of the condition of the state, 
and »hall rocommend such measures as he shall deem expedient. 
Ill' shiill account to the general assembly, and accompany his 
message with a statement of all moneys received an<l paid out 
by him from any funds subject to his order, with vouchers, and 
at the commencement ot each regular session, present estimates 
of the amount of money required to be raised by taxation for all 
purposes. 

g 8. The governor may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
the general assembly, by proclamation, stating therein the pur- 
l)()su for which they are convened; and the general assembly 
shall enter uyiou no business except that for which they were 
called toother. 

g 9. In case of a disagreement between the two houses, with 
respect to the time of adjournment, the governor may, on the 
same being certified to him, by the house first moving the ad- 
journment, adjourn the general assembly to such time as he 
thinks proper, not beyond the first day of the next regular aes* 

SJ 10, The governor shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate (a majority of all the senators 
selected concurring, liy yeas and nays), ap]>oint all olTicers whose 
olliees are eslaiilished by this constitution, or which may be 
cn-ated by law, and whose appointment or election is not other- 
wise provided for; and no such officer shall be appointed or 
ele<'tcd by the general assembly. 

g 11. hi case of a vacancy, during the recess of the senate, 
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111 ftiiy olBco wliicli is not eloctivo, the f^ovcmor shall make a 
temporary appointment untii tho iiuxt niotttiiifif of the annate, 
when he shall Tiotiiinnto some pi-rson to iill such oniee; and any 
person so nominatod, who is conliniied hythc senate (a majority 
of all the senators electeil concnrrina; hy yeas anil nays), shall 
hold bis ofUcc during the I'cniainder of th« term, and until his 
successor shail bo appointed and qualified. No person, after 
boinjr rojnctod by the senate, shall be again nominated for the 
same oilice at the same session, unless at the request of the 
senate, or be appointed to the siuna ofTice during the recess of 
the general assembly. 

§ 12. The governor shall have power to remove any oiBcer 
whom he may appoint, in case of incompetency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in olHcc; and he may declare iits olTico vacant, 
and (ill the same as is herein provided in other cases of vacancy. 

% Vi. The governor shall have power to grant n^uicves, com- 
mutations and pardons, after conviction, for all offeiiees, subject 
to such regulations as may be provided by law relative to the 
manner of a]iplyiiig tiicrefor. 

§ 14. The governor shall be eomniauder-in-chief of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the state (except when they shall bo 
called into the service of the l.'nitcd States), and may call out 
the same to execute the taws, suppress insurrection, and repel 
invasion. 

^ 15. The governor, and all civil officers of this state, shall 
be liable to impeachment for any misdemeanor in olUce. 



§ If!. Every bill pas8(«l iiy the general asseml>ly shall, before 
it becomes a law, be presented to the governor. If he approve, 
he shall sign it, and thereu])on it shall lieeonie a law; but if lie 
do not apjirove, be shall return it, with his objections, to the 
house in wliieh it shall liave originated, which house shall enter 
the oljjeclioris at large upon its journal, and proceed to reconsider 
the bill. If, then, two-thirds of the memliers elected agree to 
pass tlie .sume, it shall be sent, togetiier with the objections, to 
the other honse, by whieii it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved l)y two-thirds of t!ie members eleeted to that house, 
it shall become a law, notwithstariiling the olijectlons of the 
governor. But in all such casus the vote of eaeh house shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, to bo entered on the journal. Any 
bill which shall not lie i-eturned by the governor within ten days 
(Sundays oxO(.^pte(t) after it shall have been ]>rciiented to him, 
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liPcoiiKi a law ill lik« tuHiiner as if lie had signed it, unless 
iiirrifiul asK(!iiib!y sliull, by thoir ailjourmnent, prevent Its 
■ri, ill wliich-caso it shall Ihi filocl, with his objections, in the 
■ (if tlm stiei'ctiiry of stale, within ten days after such ad- 
itnt^iit, rii' ijeconic a law. 



I,IIi:UTR:JANT-GOVBEJTOn. 

S IS. The Heutenant-ffovcrnor shall be prcBidcnt of the aen- 
«te, jinil shall vote only when the senate ia equally divided. The 
iteniiK! shull eliooso a president, pro tempore, to preside in case 
of (he jilisence or impeachment of the lieutenant-governor, or 
when he ulmll liuld the ollice oE governor. 



IlTHEIt STATE OFFICERS. 

S 20. An aeeonnt shall be kept by the officers of the exeeu- 
livi' d<'partin('nt, and of all tlie public institutions of the state, 
iif iili muiieys received or disbursed by thorn, severally, from all 
soniTc's, anil for every service performed, and a semi-ainiual rc- 
]»irt liieniof be made to the ;tovevnor, under oath; and any ofliccr 
who makes a false rei>ort shall be guilty of perjury, and pun- 
i«l„„l .ccorai.igly. 

g SI. The ollicers of the executive department, and of all the 
public institutions of the state, shall, at least ten days preceding 
ea<'h r(!gular session of the general assembly, severally report to 
the jiiovernor, who shull transmit such reports to the general aa- 
si'iiibly, tiigetJier with tlie reporrsof the judges of the supreme 
ecmrl of iho defects in the constitution and laws; and the gov- 
ernor iiijiy at liny time require information in writing, under 
ofitli, from the oflieersof the executive department, andallotficers 
and managers of state institutions, upon any subject relating to 
the condition, munagement and expeusea of their respective 
o Hi COS. 

I'EISS AXl) SAI.AltlES. 

S y;>. The ofiicer.i n.amed in this article sliall receive for their 
servi(H!« a salary to be est iibti shed by law, which shall not he itl- 
ereasctd or diiii'inis)i<-d iluring their ellieial terms, ami they shall 
nl)^, afler (lie expiration of the tt^niis of those in ofliceat tho 
adnjilion of this eniisiitulion, receive lo their own use any foes, 
costs, perquisites of otiice, or other cumpeiisution. And all fees 
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lliat may licrcaftcr bo payable by law for any service pcrforiiiei} 
by any officer provided for iii this article of the constitution, 
snail be paid in advance into the state treasury. 



ARTICLE VI. 
jumciAi, 



§ 1. The judicial pnivcrs, except as in this article is otherwise 
provided, shall bo veste<l in one supreme court, circuit courts, 
county courts, justices of the peace, police magistrates, and iii 
such courts as may be created by law in and for cities and in- 
corporated towns. 



SUPREME COURT. 

§ 2. The supreme court shall consist of seven Judges and 
shall have original jurisdiction in cai^ea relating to the revenue, 
in ma>nhiniiM and Itabeiia {:(ir}»ia, and appellate jurisdiction in 
all other cases. One of said judges shall be chief justice; four 
shall constitute a quorum, and the concurrence of four shall be 
necessary to every decision. 

§ 3. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the 
supreme court unless he shall be at least thirty years of age, and 
a citizen of the United States, nor unless he shall have resided 
in this state five years next preceding his election, and be a res- 
ident of the district in which he shall be elected. 

§ G, At the time of voting on the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, one judge of the supreme court shall be elected by the 
. electors thereof, in each of said districts numbered two, three, 
six and seven, who shall hold bis office for the term of nine years, 
from the first Monday in June, in the year of our Lord 1870. 
The term of oflfice of judges of the supreme court, elected after 
the adoption of this constitution, shall be nine years; and on the 
first Monday of June of the year in which the term of any of the 
judges in office at the adoption of this constitution, or of the 
]udgc8 then elected, shall expire, and every nine years thereafter, 
there shall be an election for the successor or successors of such 
judges, in the resjHietive districts wherein the tenn of such judges 
shall exjiire, Tlie chief justice shall continue to act as such until 
the expiration of the term for which he was elected, after which 
the judges slmU (Oioose one of their number chief justice. 

§ 7. From and after the adoption of this constitution, the 
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jiiilgcs of till! supreme oimrt sliall eaeli receive a salary of il4,000 
iMir aiuiiim, iiaviil>l<' (|uarlt?rly, until otherwise provided hy law. 
Ami iiflctr Kiiiil'sal;im-!t aiiall be Tuetl by law, the salaries of tlie 
juiljies ill <iflice sliall not Ix; iiKTcaKi.'il or diniinisliud during the 
tuniis fur which said judf^s sliall have boen elected. 



CIRCUIT COURTS. 

g Vi. The circuit courts shall have original juriadiction of ail 
eauses in law and equity, and such appellate jurisdiction as isor- 
may be provided by law, and shall hold two or more terms each 
year it) every county. The terms of office of judges of circuit 
courts shall be six years. 

S 14. The ^iciieral assembly shall provide for the times of 
holcliu<i court in each county, which shall not be changed, exc^t 
by thf.! general assembly next preceding the general election for 
judges ()E sail! courts; but additional terms may be provided for in 
any county. The election for judges of the circuit courts shall 
i)e hell! on the lirst Monday in June, in the year of our Lord 
187;j, and every six years thereafter. 

§ 1(>. From and after the adoption of this constitution, judges 
of the circuit courts shall receive a salary oi* 4)3,000 per annum, 
l)ayable cjuarteily, until otherwise provided bylaw. And after 
their salaries shall be fixed by law, they shall not be increased or 
diminisiicil during the terms tor which said judges shall be, respec- 
tively, elected; and from and after the adoption of this const itu- 
tiiHi, no judge of the supreme or circuit court shall receive any 
other compensation, perquisite or benefit, in any form whatsoever, 
nor perforin any otlier than judicial duties to which may belong 
any emoluments. 

g IT. No person sliall be eligible to the office of judge of the 
circuit or any inferior court, or to membership in the ' board of 
county commissioners,' unless he sliall be at least twenty-five years 
of age, and acitizcn of the United iStatcs, nor unless he shall have 
reniihid in this state five years next preceding his election, and be 
a resident of the circuit, county, city, cities or incorporated town 
in which he shall be elected. 



COUNTY COUBTd. 

g 18. Thereshall beelectedinandforeachcounty,onecountv 
.dge andoneelerkof the county court, whose terms of office shall 
: four years. Hut the general assembly may create districts u[ 
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two of mofC OOhtiguous counties, in each of which shall be eleote<l 
one judge, who Hhall take the place of, and exercise the powers 
and jurisdiction of county judges In such districts. County courts 
shall bo courts of record, and shall have original jurisdiction in 
all matters of probate, settlement of estates of deceased persons, 
appointment of guardians and conservators, and settlements of 
their accounts, in all matters relating to apprentices, and in pro- 
ceedings for the collection of taxes and assessments, and such 
other jurisdiction as may be provided for by general law. 

§ 19. Appeals and writs of error shall be allowed from final 
determinations of county courts, as may be provided by law. 

TEOBATE COURTS. 

§ 30. The general assembly may provide for the establishment 
of a probate court in each county having a population of over 
50,000, and for the election of a judge thereof, whose term of 
office shall be tho same as that of the county judge, and who shall 
be elected at the same time and in the same manner. Said courts, 
when established, shall have original jurisdiction of all probate 
matters, the settlement of estates of deceased persons, the ap- 
pointment of guardians and conservators, and settlement of their 
accounts; in all matters relating to apprentices, and in cases of 
the sales of real estate of deceased persons for the payment of 
debts. 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE AKI) CONSTABLES. 

8 21. Justices of the peace, police magistrates, and constables 
shall be elected in and for such districts as are, or may be, pro- 
vided by law, and the jurisdiction of such justices of tne peace 
and police magistrates shall be uniform. 



§ 22. At the election for members of the general assembly in 
the year of our Lord 1872, and every four years thereafter, there 
shall be elected a state's attorney in and for each county, in lieu 
of the state's attorneys now provided by law, whose term of office 
shall be four years. 



OENEEAL PEOYISIONS. 



§ Za. Ail judicial officers shall be commissioned by tho gov- 
ernor. All laws relating to courts shall be general, and of uni- 
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fonn opprntioii; ami the organisation, jurisdUilIon, powers, pro- 
(M><t(liii^s and practice uf ail 0(1111*19, of tiic same class or grade, so 
far iis rcguUitiMl by law, anil tlic force and effect of tin.! process, 
jii'igiiieiits and decrees uf such conrts, severally, sliall be uni- 

[OIJII. 

S l!(t. The (I'enoral assembly may, for cause entered on tlic 
juiirrials, upon duo iiotici! and opportunity of defence, remove 
from office any judge, upon omcurnmcc of tbree-toiirths of ail 
the members elected, of each liousc. All other ollicers in this 
ai'liele mentioned siiali l»e removed froinoflioe on prosecution and 
linul conviction for misdemeanour in olHce. 



ARTICLE VII. 

HUFFRAdK. 

§ 1. Kvery person having resi<lod in this state one year, in 
the county ninety days, and in the election district tbirty days 
next preceding any election therein, who was an elector ni this 
slate on the llrst day of April, in the year of our Lord lS-18, or 
obtained a certilieate of natundisation before any court ot rcconl 
in tliis Ktatc prior to the hr.st day of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1870, or who shall be a male citiKcn of the United States, 
aliove the age of twenty-one years, shall be entitled to vote at 
such election. 

§ a. All votes shall ho by ballot. 

5} ^. Electors shall, in ail cases except treason, felony, or 
br<!aeh of the peace, be privileged from arrest <luring their at- 
tendance at elections, and in going to and returning from the 
sainc. And no elector shall be obliged to do military duty on 
the days of election, except in time of war or public danger. 

g 4. Xo elector shall be deemed to have lost his residence in 
this state by reason of his absence on business of the United 
States, or of this state, or in the military or naval service of the 
United States. 

J5 5. No .soldier, seaman or marine in the annyor navy of tho 
United Stales shall lie deemed a resident of this state in conse- 
quence of being stittioned therein. 

S fi. No person shali be elected or appointed to any office in 
this state, civil or military, who is not a citizen of tho United 
States, and who shall not have resided in this state one year 
next j>receding the eleclicm or appointnn>nt. 

g 7. The general assenjbly .shall pass laws excluding from tho 
right of suffrage peraons convieled of infamous crinies. 



A!itk;le vm. 



§ 1. Tim gonoral assouiMy shall provide a thorough anil pf. 
ficifiil. system of froe schools, whcreliy all diiklren of this stato 
iiiity riici'ive a pooil oomiiioii school CHucatioii, 

g 3, All lands, nioiioys, or other proi)erty, donatf^l, granted 
oi' received for school, college, seminary or university purposcB, 
and the |)rocoe<ls thereof, shall he faithfully applied to the ob- 
jeets for which such gifts or grants wi^re made. 

^ ;{. Neither thogoncralassouilil^y tmr any county, eity, town, 
township, school district, or other public eorpiiration, shall ever 
iiiiiki' any ap])ropriation or pay from any public fund whatever, 
anything in aid of any church or scetai'ian purpose, or to help 
support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, utii- 
vi'isity, or otlii^r literary or scicnlific institution, conlrollod by 
any cIjui'cIl or sectarian deiioniination whatever; nor shall uny 
grant or donation of lajid, money, or other personal properly 
I'vei' lie made by the state or any such public corporation, to any 
church, or for any sectarian jnirpose. 

g 4. No teacher, at^te, ci)untv, township or district sehool 
olTieer shall bti inten^steil in the sale, proceeds or profits of any 
book, apparatus <)r ftinuturo used or to be used in any school in 
this slate, with which such olhccr or teacher may be connected, 
under sucli penalties as may be provided by the general assem- 
bly. 

g ;i. There may be a eounty Kuperinlendent of schools in 
each county, whose <|uah(ieations, powers, duties, comjiensation, 
and lime and manner of election, and temi of oUice, shall be pro- 
scribed by law. 



AUTK'LK JX. 

RKVENUE. 

S 1. Tiie general assembly shall provide such revenue aamay 
be needful by levying a tax, by valuation, so that every per.ion 
and corporation shall ])ay a lax in proportion to the value of his, 
her or ilM jii-ojH'rty — such value to be ascertaiiuid by some jxtbiui 
or personfi, to Ik; eieeli-d or a]>poinled in such manner as the 
geuend assouibly shall diivet.and not otherwise; but the general 
aKsemi)ly shall have jjowei- (<> tax pedlcrs, auctioneers, brokers, 
hawkers, merchants, conmilasiou mercbuiits, showmen, jugglers, 
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i[iiikoR)irrs, ftrooory kpo]>fr5, li<ni(ir ilealtTs, toll briilgos, ferries, 
iiiMU'iitii'i', ti'lfsril'li HH'l unjin'ss iiitcri-stR or hiiBincss, vc!ii<l«rti- 
iil' jiuli-iils, am) |iiTsiiiJS or cor] h) rut ions owning or usiii;; fniii- 
c'lii^jCK iitid jirivili'<>;i'H, in sudi iiiuiiiior as it uliiill from tiiiiti to 
time iliri!ct \>y gcufral law, uiiiforiu as to the class u]>on whicli it 
I )| 10 rates. 

^ 'i, Tlwi siiwifHsitioii of the objects and subjects of taxation 
Khali lint (l<'])nv(' llie f^encriil asscMnbly of the jKiwer to requiro 
Killer siibJiHits or ubjeets to be tiixeil in such niatnier as may lio 
consistent with llie priiieiples of taxation lixod in this constitii- 

S ■!. The ]iro[)('riy of tlio state, counties, and other municipal 
i^i>ri>(iratioiis, liolh real ami personal, and siieii other property as 
may bi- used exelusivclyforagrienltnralaiirlhnrtieullnriil societies, 
(ny school, ri'li)^ou», cemetery and eharitahle jmrposes, may bo 
(■xriLi|]teil from taxation; but such exemption shall be only by 
jri'iRTal law. In tlic assessment of real estate incumbered by 
]iul)lie easement, any (Icpreciation occasioned by such easement 
niay Ik; ik-clncted in thfi valuation of such property. 

g C. Tlie (fencral assembly shall have no power to release or 
discharge any county, city, township, town or district whatever, 
or the inhabitants thereof, or the property tlieroin, from their or 
its proportionate share of taxes to be levied for slate purposes, 
nor shall conniiutation for such taxes be authorised in any form 

§ 7. All taxes levied for state purpascsshall be paid into the 
slate treasury. 

S H. (bounty authorities shall never assess taxes, the agsre- 
fiiLle ofwiiich shall exceed Tii cents per *iOll valuation, except 
lor the paynu^nt of indebtedness existing at the adoption of this 
constitutioTi, unless authorised by a vote of the people of th« 

S 1). The jT(!neral assemlily may vest the eor]>orate authorities 
of cities, towns and vilhifjes, with power to make local improvo- 
inents by special assessment, or by special taxation of contiguous 
jiropcrly, or otherwise. For all other corporate jiurposes, nil 
municipal corporations may be vested with authority to assess 
iitid collect (a\es; but such taxes shall be iniiform in respect to 
persons and property, within the jurisdiction of the body impos- 

S 10. The general assembly shall not impose taxes npon 
niiniiciiial corjiorations, or the inhabitants or property thereof, for 
■le pTirposcs, hut shall reipiire that all the taxable property 

■■ ' orations shall he taxed forthe 

r authority of law, sueh taxca 
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to be uniform in respect to persons and property, within tho 
jurisiliction of tlic body imposing' the same. I'rivatc property 
shall not be liable to be taken or sold for the payment of the 
eorporatc debts of a municipal corporation. 

§ lU. No county, city, townsliip, school district, or other 
municipal corporation, shall be allowed to become indebted ill any 
manner, or for any purpose, to an amoiint, including existing in- 
debtedness, in the aggregate exceeding five per centum on the 
value of thotaxablopropertythcrein, to be ascertained by the last 
assessment for state and county taxes, previous to the incurrinjir 
of such indebtedness. Any county, city, school district, or other 
municipal corporation, incurring any indebtedness as aforesaid, 
shall before, or at the time of doing so, provide for the collection 
cjf a direct annual tax sufHcient to pay the interest im such debt 
as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal thereof 
within twenty years from the time of contracting the same. This 
section shall not be construed to prevent any county, city, town- 
ship, school district, or other municipal corporation, from issuing 
tlieir bonds in compliance with any vote of the |>eopie which way 
have been had prior to the adoption of this constitution in pur- 
suance of any law providing therefor. 

ARTICLE X. 



§ 1. No new county shall bo formrd or established by the 
general assembly, which will reduce the county or counfios, or 
either of them, from which it shall be taken, to less contents than 
4(K) square miles; nor shall any county be formed of less c<mtents: 
nor shall any line thereof pass within less than ten miles of any 
county seat of the county or counties pro|)osed to be divided. 

g 2. No county shall be divided, or have any part stricken 
therefrom, without submitting the tjucstion to a vote of the people 
of the county, nor unless a majority of all the legal voters of the 
county, voting on the question, shall vote for the same. 

§ 3. There shall he no territory stricken from any county, 
uidess a majority of the voters living in such territory simll jieti- 
tion for such division; and no territory shall be added lo any 
county without the consent of llie majority of Ihe voters of the 
county to which it is proiKJsed to lie added, Itut the portion so 
stricken off and added to another county, or formed in whole or 
in part into a new county, shall be holdeii for, and obliged to 
pay its proportion of the iudebtcduess of the coauty from which. 
it has been taken. 
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g '>. Tlii^ gi'iinriil uNsciiihly m1i:i1I jinjviiUi, by general law, for 
t«»tiHlLij) orfriiiiimilion, iiihIit wliii'li any county may organiso 
wlu'imvor a niajiirily "f tliii li-gal viitora ot siicli county, votinj; 
at :itiy ^I'ticral iilcctioii, shrill no ilolerniiiut; ami wliuiiovor any 
t'niiiity shall uil()]it townshlji orj^aiuKatuin, ao much of this coii- 
ittllutxiu as jiroviilua for thu iiiniiagi-mc^nt of the fiscal concerns 
i<f tho Haiti (.■uiinty by tho board of county commissi oners, may 
b<^ (liHjwnscil with, and the alfairs of said county may be trana- 
arli'il in such manner as the general aHSembly may provide 
Ami in any eouiity that Khali have adoptml a toWnshi]> organisa- 
tii'ii, lilt; tjni'stioti of continuing the samit may be submitted to 
a vote of the electors of said county, at a general election, in tho 
manner that now is or maybe provided by law; and if a majority 
of all the votes east upon that ipiestion shall be against town- 
sliij) oi^iiuiKiitlon, then such organ! Ration shall eease in said 
comity; and all laws in force in relation to counties not having 
township organiKaliini, shall immcdialely lake effect and bo in 
foiiie in sueii wunty. No two townships shall have the same 
name, and the day of liohUng the annual township meeting 
shall be niii(<irm throughout the state. 

g (i. At the lirst election of county judfrps under this consti- 
tut iini, tlic-rc shall bo elected in eat^h of thceountics In this state, 
mil under townshi]) organisation, throe officers, who shall be styled 
"The board of county commissioners," who shall hold sessions 
for the transaction of county business as shall bo provided by 
law. One of said eonniiissioners shall hold Ins office for one year, 
()n<' for two years, and one for three years, to be determined by 
h.t; an.le.very year thereafter one such oIKcer shall bo elected 
in each of the said counties for the term of three years. 



COUNTY OFFiriilK AND TIIEIIt COSll'KNSATION. 

§ 8. In each county there shall be elected the following 
county officers: (.'ounty judge, sheriff, county clerk, clerk of the 
circuit court, (ivho may bo c-i'-njfi'u'n recorder of deeds, except hi 
counties having i;i),IIIh') and iiior<' irihabitanls, in which counties 
a recorder of deeils shrdi !»■ .-le.-led iit th.^ genrral eh-cth.n in the 
year of <nir Lord IS«.) treasnivr, surveyor ,nu1 coroner, each 
Of whoui shall enter u]Hm the .hilies of his office, respectively, 
on the first Miniday of December after fhi-ir eleetiini; and they 
shall hold their resi»«-tive iiffic.-s for ihi- leriu "f four vears, ex- 
cept the treasurer, sherilt and coroner, who shall hold their 
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offices for two years, and until their successors shall be elected 
and qualified. 

I !), Tlic clnrks of all the courts of record, the treasurer, 
alieriff, coroner ami recorder of deeds of Cook county, shall re- 
ceive as their only compensation for their services, salaries to be 
fixed by law, which shall in no ease be as much as the lawful com- 
puiisiiliini of a judf^o of the circuit (wmrt of said counly, mid shall 
ije paid, respectively, unly out of tlio fees of the i)IIii.'i^ at^tuidly 
collected. All fees, perquisites and emohiinents {above the 
amount of said salaries) shall be paid into the county treasury. 
The number of the dc])utics and assistants of such olficcrs shall 
be determined by rule of the circuit court, to be entered of 
record, and their compensation shall be determined by the county 
board. 

§ 10. The county board, except as provided in section of 
this article, shall fix the compensation of all eonnty olfieers, with 
the amount of their necessary clerk hire, stationery, fuel and 
other expenses, and in all eases where fees are provided for, said 
compensation shall be ]>aid only out of, and shall in no instance 
exceed, the fees annually collected; they shall not allow cither 
of them more per annum than $1,500, in counties not exceeding 
20,000 inhabitants; *2,000 in counties containinir 20,0011 and not 
exceeding 30,000 inhabitants; #3,500 in couiitio.s cojitaining 
aO,000 and not encecding 50,000 inhabitants; *:!,000 in counties 
containing 50,000 and not cxece.ling 70,000 inhabitants; *;t,500 
in counties containing 70,000 antl not exceeiling 100,(H(0 inhah- 
itanls; and *4,000 in counties containing over I()0,(MH( and not 
exceeding 250,000 inhabitants; and not more than JpiiOOO adili- 
tional compensation for each additional 100,00(t inliaiiitants: 
J'fooided, that the compensation of no officer shall i)e increased 
or diminished during his term of oiKeo. All fees or allowances 
by them received, in excess of their said compensation, shall be 
paid into the county treasury, 

§11. The fees of township officers, and of each class of 
county ofileers, shall be unifonn in the class of counties to which 
they respectively belong. The compensation herein provided 
for shall ajijily only to officers hereafter elected, but all foes 
established iiy special laws shall cease at the adoption of this 
cimstitulion, and such officers shall receive oidy such fees as arc 
l-rm-idrd hy g.-n.-ral law. 

■ S 13. All laws fixing Ihr- f.-cs of slate, rounty and township 
olTieer.s, shall lenninate with thi! terms, ros|»M'tiv(iiy, ol' tliiiso 
who nnty he in ollioi; at tin' meeting <if the fn-st general assetnlily 
after the adoption ol' this eimstitution; and ihegoneral assenilily 
sliall, by general law, uniform in its opeiatiou, provide for and 
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rcfTulatii the fcos of said olBcers and tlieir siiccessora, so as to 
rtidiuto (}io sanifi to a reasonalile compensation for services 
actually rciiilcred. But tlio general aasemlily may, by general 
law, ohtssiry the coiuitiea by population into not more tlian 
thr(!o oinsscs, and regulate the fees according to class. Tfiia 
article shall not be construed as depriving the general assembly 
of the jiower to reduce the fees of existing officers, 

S I'i. Kvery person who is elected or appointed to any oflic© 
in this state, wiio shall ho paid in whole or in i>art by fees, shall 
be nitjiiircd by law to make a scmi-aimual report, under oath, to 
some ofljcer, to be designated by law, of all his fees and cmolu- 
ments. 



ARTICLE XI. 



§ .1. No corporation shall bo created by special laws, or ita 
charter extended, changed or amended, except those for chari- 
table, educational, penal or refonnatory purposes, which are to 
be and remaiiuunder the patronage and control of the state, but 
the general assembly shall provide, by general laws, for the 
prganitiation of nil corporations hereafter to be created. 

S 2. All existing charters or grants of special or exclusive 
privileges, under which organisation shall not have taken place, 
or which shall not have been iii operation within ten days from 
the time this constitution takes effect, shall thereafter have no 
validity or effect whatever. 

g ;(. The general assembly shall provide, by law, that in all 
elections for directors or managers of iiicorporated companies, 
every stockholder shall have the right to vote, in person or by 
proxy, for the number of shares of stock owned by him, for as 
many pers'ms as there are directors or managers to be elected, 
or to cumulate said shares, and give one candidate as many 
votes us the number of directors multiplied by the number of 
his shares of stock shall equal, or to distribute them on the same 
principle among as many candidates as he shall think fit; and 
such directors or managers shall not be elected in any other 
manner. 

§ -t. No law shall he ])asscd by the gcTiera! assembly granting 
the right to construct and operate a stret't railroad within any 
cily, town or incurpo rated viliiige, without re(|uiriTig the consent 
of the local authorities having the control of the street or higli-i 
way ])roposed to be occupied by such street railroad. 



g 5. No state bank shall hereafter be created, nor aliall tlio 
state own or bo liable for any stock in any coqioration or joint 
stock company or associatioji for banking purptiscs, now created, 
or to he hereafter created. No act oE the general assembly 
authorising' or creating corporations or associations with bank- 
ing jiowers, whether of issnc, deposit or discount, nor amend- 
ments thereto, shall go into effect or in any manner bo in force 
unless the same shall be submitted to a vote of the people at 
the general election next sueceeding the passage of the same, 
and be approved by a majority of all the votes cast at such 
election for or against such law. 

§ li. Every stockholder in a banking corporation or institu- 
tion shall be iiidlTidually responsible and liable to its creditors, 
over and above the amount of stock by him or her held, to an 
amount equal to liis or her rca])ectivc snares so held, for all its 
liabilities accruing while he or she remains such stockholder. 

§ 7. The Kuspciision of sjiecio payments by banking institu- 
tions, on their circulation, created by the laws of this state, 
shall never be permitted or sanctioned. Every banking associa- 
tion now, or wliicli may hereafter be organised under the laws 
of this state, sliall make and publish a full and accurate quar- 
terly statOTnent of its affairs, (which shall bo certified to, under 
oath, by one or more of its oflicers,) as may be provided by law. 

§ 8. If a general banking law shall be enacted, it shall pro- 
vide for the registry and countersigning, by an oflicer of state, 
of all bills or pajicr credit, designed to circulate as money, and 
require security, to the full amount thereof, to be dci)osited 
with the state treasurer, in United States or Illinois State stocks, 
to be rated at 10 per cent, below their par value; and in case of 
a depreciation of said stocks to the amount of 10 per cent, 
below par, the hank or banks owning said stocks shall be required 
to make up said dclioicney by dcjKigitingadilitional stocks. And 
Bai<i law shall also provide for the recording of the names of all 
stockholders in such corporations, the amount of stock held by 
tsach, the time of any transfer thereof, and to whom such trans- 
fur is made. 

UAII.UUADH. 

S fl. Kvery railroad corporation organised or doing business 
in this state, undi^r the laws or authority thereof, shall have and 
maintain a public ollice or place in this state for the transaction 
lit its business, whore transfers of stock shall be made, and iu 
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ivliioh stiall ho kc|it, f.^r jmlilic TnM].cctic>n, li(>.>ks, in which shall 
bn ri>oonli'(l thoamouiil urcaiiital Htoi-k .suliwrilifcl, and liv whom; 
tlio names of tho, (nvnc-w of its stock, and lli.^ iiUKitiuts owned i>y 
thorn res|>ootiv('lv; the ,ini«init of st»rk p^iid in, and liy wlinm; 
tlio trnnsfor <jf Miiid stoek; (1j.' amouiil of ilsassetsan.l ii'al)iliti.>s, 
iiiid iho natnes and [ilaci! <jf ri;sidi-ii<-i' uf its ollii-ers. Tlio diri'o- 
tors of ttvi'pv milrond coriiiiraticjii sh;iil, iinnuiilly, miiko a roiK)rt, 
iiiidor oalli, to tho suidilor of |i[ili!ie aci'r.iiiits, or somi; (illiciT to 
liodosignatedhykw, of all thi-ii' :iols an>l th.in-s, wliiHi ivjioi't 
shall inchido such niattcrs ndalin^'' to railroads as inriy In- pi-o- 
sorihmi hy law. And tlii' {fi-npral assomhly sliall pass laws vn- 
forcinf^ by suitiddo )>i;n;ilti<.'K f Iio pmviKions of tliis Ki.'Ction. 

S 10. The rolling Kt<«:k, and all other moviible proiierty bc- 
loiiiriiig to Hiiy riiilroad cornjiany or corporaliun in this Ktate, 
shall bu coiiHidorcd personal ]>roi)orty, and shall be lialilo to ex- 
ecution and salo in the snnie miinnor as tlie per^ional property of 
individuals, and the goiii-rul assonildy sliall jia^s no law e.\om])t- 
ing any sueh property from execution and sah'. 

§ 11. No railroad oorporalion shall consolidnti' its stock, pro- 
perty or franchises with any other railroad eorporaliiNi ownitiira 
Iiarallol or computinff lino; 'and in no ease shall any consolidation 
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take place, cxeeiit upon pu 

days, to all stockhoMers, ' 

law. A majority of the 

now incor2)orate<] or liere; 

this statu, shall be oilixens and rcsiih^nls 

§ 1^, Railways heretofore cooKtrucled, or thitt inayhereafi' 
Ikj constructed in this state, are li<'i-obv declared pnblie hiirhwaj 
and sliall be fivo to all ihtkoiis for 'the triins]ic>rl!ition of thr 
persons and property tiioreon, under such rejrnhilions as may 
pre8cril)ed liy law. And the general assi^mlily shall, fnnn li 
to time, pass laws ostalilislnnjr reasonaldo inaximnm rates 
charges for the transportatinn of passent^ers and frei<;ht (ni 
different railroads in this slate. 

g 13. No railroad corporation shall issue any s1<.(k or bo 
except for money, labour or juopcrlv actiialiv received, and 
plio<l to the purposes for \vhi<-li such eoiporation was ere. 
and all stock divi.h;ii.ls, arid other lielitions increase „f the 
ital stock or indcble<in.-ss of anv siieh eorix.ialion, sbidl be 
The eaj.ital st.)ek of no railroa.re..r]».ra1 iotj shall be in.-reas. 
any purpose, c\ee|.t nj.o 
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i|i!iiiios .ilri'iiilv nrfrnnispit, aixl subjeotinj» tlierii 
■silv 111.- Mii.i-';is of in.iividuda. Tlio riglit of 
In^ licl.! iiiviiiliLt.- in nil trials of claims forcom- 
I tlic? cjiiT.-isi' iif tlie said rifjlit of tinincnt do- 
iiti'il c'lMiiiiiuiy isliiill iid iiiUTeatcd cither for or 
(t (if Hfiiil ri^lit. 

Tal asKmibly sliitlt pass laws to correct nliusrs 
iiiijiiHt (liKcriiniiiiitioii at'td oxtortinii in tlio rates of 
tr.-Ljjht and iwsscii^rcr tariiTw on llic diffi-ri'dt railroads in this 
static, and ciiforw siivli laws l>y adequate jioiialtii'a, to tlio extent, 
if iieecssary I'or lliat i)ur])03c, of furfeituro of tlicir property and 
franeldrjoa. 



S 1. The militia of 111., stain of lllinnis shall consist of kllaUo- 
liorlieil tniilc ["■L'iiDiiK, resident in the slate, between tlie njies of 

after nniy be, exempted by the laws of the United States, or of 
tills slate. 

g ± The {renerat assemlily, in [irovidinf^ for the orf^anisatlon, 
ecjnipment and cti>«il|iliii.' of the mllitlu, shall eonfonn as nearly 
as praelieabl.! lo the rej^'iilatlons for the {,'ovoruinent of the ar- 
mies of the Tinted Slates. 

S ti. All militia oili.'ers shall be eom missioned by the governor, 
and may iioid their conmiissions for sueh time as the general as- 
sembly may iinividi'. 

S 4. The niililia shall in all eases, except treason, felony, or 
broach of the jieaee, be pHvliefred from arrest during their at- 
tendimcr at musters and elections, and in going to and returning 
from the same. - 

S y. Th.! military records, banners and relics of the state, 
shall be preserver! as an enduring memorial of the patriotism ami 
valour of Illinois, and it shall be the duty of the general assem- 
bly to provide, by law, for the safe kce|>Lng of the same. 

5} (1. Nc)]iei-soii having conseientions scruples against hearing 
arms shall lie n impelled to do militia duty in time of peace: I^o- 
vklcil, such pei'soii shall pay an equivalent for uucli exemption. 
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ARTICLE XIIT. 

WAREIIOU9R3. 



§ 1. All elevators or storohoiisea wliere f^rain or other pro- 

Crty ia stored for a compensation, whether tlib property stored 
kept separate or not, arc 'declared to be public warehouses. 

S li. The owner, lessee or manager o£ each and every public 
wart^hoiisc situated in any town or city of not less than 100,000 
inhabitants, shall make weekly statements under oath, before some 
olticer to be desi)^nated by law, and keep the same posted in some 
conspicuous plat^e in the office of such warehouse, and shall also 
file a copy for jtublic examination in such place as shall be desig- 
nated )>y law, which statuincnt shall correctly set forth the 
amount and ^radu of each and every kind of grain in such ware- 
house, together with such other property as may be stored 
therein, and what warehouse receipts have been issued, and are, 
at the time of making such statement, outstanding therefor; and 
shall, on the copy posted in the warehouse, note daily such 
(flanges as may bo made in the quantity and grade of grain in 
such warehouse; and the dilTeretit grades of grain shipped in 
sc|)anite lots shall not be mixed with inferior or superior grades 
without the consent of the owner or consignee thereof. 

§ 3. The owners of property stored in any warehouse, or 
holder of a receipt for the same, shall always be at liberty to ex- 
amine such propei-ty stored, and all the books and records of the 
wai'ohouse in rcgaril to such property. 

g 4. All railroad com]mnies and other common carriers on 
railroads siiali weigh or measure grain at points where it is 
ship|>ed, and receipt for the full amount, and shall be responsible 
for the delivery of such amount to the owner or consignee thereof 
at the place of destination. 

jj 5. All railro:id comiianics receiving and transporting grain 
in liulk or otherwise, shall deliver the same to any consignee 
thereof, or any elevator or public warehouse to which it may be 
consigned, provided such consigtiec or the elevator or public 
warehouse can be reached by any track owned, leased or used, 
or which can be used, by such railroad companies; and all rail- 
road companies shall permit connections to be made with their 
track, so that any such consignee, and any public warehouse, 
coal bank or coal yard, may be reached by the cars on said rail- 

§ C. Tt shall bo the duty of the general assembly to pass all 
necessary laws to prevent tno issue of false and fraudulent wu«< 
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hmiso rftcrijits, and fn fjivn full (irfect tn this nrt icic of tlio ponsfi- 
tutioii, wliicdi shall l>o lilwrally cdiistruod so iu» to protect jiro- 
ducors and rIiipjioi'B. And the en nni emtio ti of the remedies 
licnnn nam(^d sltiill not hn construed to deny to the (general as- 
ROinbly the power to prescribe by law such other and furtlicr 
remedies as may bo found expedient, or to dtipiive any person of 
existing common Iiiw remedies. 

g 7. The general assembly shall pass laws for the iiispection 
of grain, for the protcutiori of producers, sliijiiiers and reeeivere 
of grain and produce. 



ARTICLE XIV. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE rONSTlTUTIOJJ. 

§ 1. Whenever two-thirds of the memhers of each house of 
the jjeiicral assembly shall, by a \-uta entere<l npon the journnia 
thereof, ciMicur that a convention in necessary to i-evise, alter or 
mnend the conslitutioii, the question shall be submitted to the 
electors at the next general election. Jt annijority voting at the 
election vote for a convention, the general assembly uliall, at the 
next session, provide for a eonventiun, to consi.st of double the 
iinmbei' of nicnUiei'S of the senate, to be elected in the same 
manner, at the same places, and in the same districts. The gen- 
eral assembly shall, in the act chilling the eoiivention, designate 
the day, hour and place of itn meetnig, fix the pay of its mem- 
bers and ol!ieei-N, and provide for the payment of the same, to- 
gi'tlier with expcnxea neeessarily incurred l)y the convention In 
the performance of its duties . IJefore jiroceeding, the members 
shall take an oatli to su])port the constitution of the United 
States, and of the state of UliMois, and to faitliEully discharge 
their duties as menibei-s of the <!<jnventio[i. The qnafilication of 
members shall lie tlie same astliat of members <if tiie senate, and 
vacancies occurring shall lie filled in the manner provided for fill- 
ing vacancies in the general assemlily. Kaid convention shall 
meet within three months after such election, and prepare such 
revision, alteration or amendments of the (constitution as shall le 
deemed necessary, which hliall be submiltcd to the electors for 
their ratiiieation or n'jeetion, at an ehiction appointed by the 
convention for that ]niii>ose, not less than two nor more than six 
months after the adjournment thereof; and unless so submitted 
and apjirovcd by a majority of the elcct<n-s voting at the election, 
no such revision, alterations and amendments shall take effect. 

g 'i. Aniendmenta to this constitution may be proposed in 
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nilhrr Iioiiso nf ilin gonorftl asstiniMy, ftnd if the sanio shall i)9 
vot^'il i'nr liy two-lliirils "f iill the. meinbers cloctcd to each of the 
twn iiijiiscH, w'u-li |iri)[K»si'(l aimiiulmmits, tdgcthor with tlie yeas 
i[iu! iitij-M rif t'Hcli liin[>ii' llii^n-oji, elinll bo euterod in full on their 
ri'sjii'i'iivt! jimriiulK; and saiil amt^ndniunta shall bo submitted to 
ll]n i-li^cturs of lliis state fur ndoptiou or rejection, nt the next 
('li'c'lioti of nioml>crs of the geiii'ral ausenibly, in such manner as 
iiiiiy h>\ i>n-nc.r\\)i:(.l !»y liiw. The i)rf>poaod amendments shall be 
imblishi'd ill full iit least three months preceding the election, 
auil if it tiiajoritj'of llu! eliMdors votiiiff at said elci^tion shall vote 
ffii' thu [u-opopicd auu'udments, they shall become a part of this 
(^oriMlilulioii. Hut the {jji'iierai Jissembly shall have no power to 
pzoposc aniLMulineuts to more than one article of this constitu- 
tion at the Bunie sussion, nor to the same article oftener than 
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X(j county, city, town, township or other municipality, shall 
i-vcsr iiccome subscriber to the capital stock of any railroad or 
private corporation, or make donation to or loan its credit in aid 
«( nw.U <si)r|K)ratioTi : I'niimhd, /lowever, that the adoption of 
this artitl'i shall not be construed as affecting the right of any 
ani-.h niuriic-iiiality to make such subscriptions where the same 
havi: b(!un authiiri/i.'d, inider existing laws, by a vote of the peo- 
j)te vl such miiniui])ulilies pnor to such adoption. 
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